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Steel Fishing Rods 


ME EK and‘“Blue Grass’ REELS 


You need a complete rest. You don’t know how tired you are. The excitement of the war 
has kept you going. Your reserve strength may be gone. You may be on the verge of a break- 
down. Plan a fishing trip. Make it long enough so that you can “let down” clear to the bottom, 
and then build up clear to the top ready for the hard work of reconstruction. You will need all 
your strength and patience and good judgment to make the most of this after-the-war read- 
justment. 





sristol” Rods and Meek Reels are your friends—true friends. They help regain the most 
precious things in the world—your own good health, happiness and enthusiasm. No other sport 
brings such complete pleasure and contentment. 


The practical fishing kit has at least five “Bristol” Rods— 


1, A 5%-oz. fly rod, like 29, at $6.50; or a heavier fly rod, like 8, at $4.50 to $6.25; or the De Luxe “Bristol” 
fly rod, silk wound, at $25.00; 

An all-around trolling, bait and still-fishing rod, like 11, at $4.50 to $6.75; 

A light bait-casting rod, like 33, at $12.00; or the De Luxe “ 

A muscallonge, pickerel, pike and weakfish rod, like 21, at $6.75 to $8.50; 

An adjustable telescopic fly rod, like 


like 36, at $6.85 to $9.25. 


sristol” bait-casting rod, silk wound, at $25.00; 


38, at $4.50 to $5.50; or an adjustable telescopic bait-casting rod, 


nh ww 


If you go out after tuna, tarpon and shark, you need a heavy rod, like “Bristol” 26, at $12.00 
to $14.00. 


Meek and Bluegrass Reels are perfect companions for “Bristol” Rods or any fine fishing 
equipment. They last a lifetime. Prices range from $10.00 to $32.00. 


“Bristol” Rods, Meek and Bluegrass 
Reels are for sale by sporting goods 
dealers everywhere, or can be ordered 
by mail at catalogue prices, pro- 
vided vour local dealer does not 
seem anxious to accommodate 
vou. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue, mailed free on re- 
quest. 


The Horton Mfg. 
Company 
81 Horton Street 
Bristol, Conn. 
























Pa thic Coast Bran A: 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Twenty-third Year, No. 10 


In 
Turquoise 
Seas 


MAGINE water so clear that every 
object on the ocean floor is visible 
to the naked eye at a depth of sixty 
or more feet. Imagine those seas 
swarming with every variety of big game 
fish imaginable, fish that when they 
strike can actually snatch you out of the 
boat, if you are not prepared; fish that 
weigh anywhere from one to one thou- 
sand pounds and are the living incarna- 
tion of savagery, strength and gameness; 
fish that rival the rainbow and the sunsets 
themselves for coloring and make you 
wonder if such things really exist. Pic- 
ture the bare, jagged rocks snarling in 
angry foam above the surface, moaning 
out their cry of loneliness and eternity to 
the ever-wheeling sea birds; place in the 
distance the bending palms of a coral shore 
line and surround the whole with the clear 
blue Southern sky, and you have a faint 
conception of the Florida reefs. 
© * . * . . * 
Billy and I had been dreaming away the 
winter at Miami. It had been a beautiful 
winter, nothing unusual for Miami, but an 
exceptional one it had seemed to us. We 
had boated, swum and played tennis to 
our heart’s content. We had loafed down 
the keys and, after our wonderful expe- 
riences of the early winter in the Ever- 
glades, had abstained for a while from 
fishing and hunting. 


UT there was something on Billy’s 

mind. I could see it. He had said 
nothing to me, but still I felt all was not 
well with him. 

“You know,” he said, with a wave of 
his hand towards the passing throngs as 
we were seated one morning on the hotel 
piazza, “you know, all this is getting 
rather on my nerves.” 

“What’s the matter; want to go home?” 
I inquired. 

“No, not that exactly, but—hullo, there’s 
someone looking for you.” 

A bellboy came up and handed me a tel- 
egram. I tore it open and read: 


Long Key, March 8. 

SAILFISH IN STREAM IN GREAT 

SCHOOLS SEVEN TO-DAY BETTER 
COME FRrep. 


I passed the telegram to Billy, and with 
one accord we both rose. 














“T’ll get the grub,” I said: “you over- 
haul the engine and straighten things up.” 

That little yellow message had been the 
spark that fanned to flame our long-sup- 
pressed longings. We were off once more 
out under the fleecy clouds and the sing- 
ing wind. We were headed southward. 


HE next morning we watched Miami 

fade astern, and sliding along through 
the shallow shoals of Biscayne Bay by 
afternoon had picked up the first of the 
verdant isles that marks the great chain 
of keys stretching onward and outward 
to Key West. 

The Nepenthe seemed to know she was 
once more outward bound, and churned 
ahead, thrilling in every fiber at the idea. 

That night saw us at Jewfish, where we 
amused ourselves by graining enough 
crawfish to make a delicious “after-the- 
theater” supper, Billy forever disgracing 
himself and his digestion by eating eleven 
of the succulent crustaceans. 

The dawn found us under way and 
headed south through the twisting chan- 
nels and banks. Soon the great white 
trestles of channels No. 2 and No. 5, those 
famous tarpon grounds, loomed in the 
distance, and a little later we were pass- 
ing the coral shore of Long Key. 


FROM a quarter of a mile away I could 
distinguish Fred, standing on the dock, 
waving his arms, and, as we landed, he 
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jumped aboard to give us that welcome 
one always finds at the famous fishing 
camp. 

The place was deserted, for everyone 
was out on the reefs, so we wandered 
up to the traps and amused ourselves until 
luncheon, breaking the clay birds that 
skimmed so elusively out over the crystal 
waters. 

We transgressed that day from our own 
cooking and indulged in a good meal at 
the camp: real fresh vegetables, milk and 
fruit, with the ever-present music of the 
palms whispering outside the dining-room. 


HAT afternoon we went in swim- 

ming, wading along the shore, explor- 
ing the coral rocks for queer shells and 
beautiful sea-fans which abounded in 
every crevice and shallow pool. I came 
across a family of sea-pigeons, gelatinous- 
like creatures which flapped slowly along 
the bottom and which, when touched, 
doubled themselves up into queer knots 
and sent forth a heavy purplish fluid not 
unlike that emitted by the squid family. 
Another queer fish that I found seemed 
to be of the flying variety. It would lie 
perfectly motionless in a bunch of sea- 
weed at my approach, but when I reached 
down to seize it, would skim across the 
surface and fall with a tiny splash into an- 
other shallow pool. It was all very inter- 
—— and wonderful and I never tired 
of it. 

Billy was farther up the beach, shooting 
sharks with a .22. I could hear the fre- 
quent whine of his rifle and see a splash 
as a gray fin would go careening seaward. 
It was fascinating sport, harmless to both, 
for I doubt if the great sea tigers even 
felt the sting of the tiny ball. 


EFRESHED from our bath, we went 

to sleep in a big cocoanut grove, 
lulled into dreamland by the murmuring 
of the great leaves and the lap-lap of 
the water on the shell-strewn sand. 

We had made arrangements for the 
morrow with my old captain, Charley Mil- 
ler, who had piloted both Billy and my- 
self through many adventurous days along 
the reefs in previous winters, and the gen- 
tle winds and cloudless skies gave us good 
reasons to hope that our luck of other 
days might be duplicated. 
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The following morning was perfect, 
and we set out for the reef with high 
hopes. We both were fishing with light 
tackle, and let me say right at the begin- 
ning, it is the only tackle. I have taken 
big game fish on a bass rod, but that is 
what may be termed as “stunt” fishing, to 
be attempted only when one becomes so 
filled with vanity that he wishes to do 
something no one else has ever done. 
Sometimes he succeeds, sometimes he 
does not. 


UT “light tackle,” as it is interpreted at 

Long Key, at Catalina, and at other 
famous angling resorts, means that the 
rod shall be of wood, consisting of a butt 
and tip and to be not shorter than six 
feet over all, the butt to be not over 14 
inches in length and to weigh not more 
than six ounces, and the line not to exceed 
the standard nine thread. 

This is light tackle in every sense of 
the word, the highest type of sportsman- 
ship, wherein the angler and the fish stand 
practically an equal chance, the odds be- 
ing in the fish’s favor. And another point 
is this: release all the fish possible. Save 
only those which you are going to have 
mounted or which you know are of such 
unusual weight that they will break a 
long-held record. 

The one great thing that the American 
sporting fraternity needs drilled into it, 
and it can be repeated none too often, is 
conservation, Conservation, Conservation! 
If the reader has seen some of the sights 
I have seen: hundreds, yes thousands, of 
pounds of wonderful game fish brought 
into the docks, merely to be photographed 
and thrown away for shark bait, he could 
not help but experience a feeling of dis- 
gust that anyone who terms himself as a 
sportsman should take pride in such an 
unsportsmanlike act. 


UT to get back to my story. The © 
day was beautiful, and for fishing, - 


thrice beautiful. Soon we both had our 
baits out, nice, juicy half sides of mullet, 
and were chugging slowly along over the 
wonderful sea gardens of the reef, nerves 
tensed for that first smashing strike that 
would send the blood coursing and throb- 
bing through our veins. 

Billy was the lucky one. A big barra- 
cuda suddenly rose to the surface, made a 
dash at his bait, swerved off, came back, 
swimming rapidly close behind it, shied 
again and, suddenly seizing it in his great 
jaws, plunged off, throwing the water sky- 
ward in a thumping splash. The sport 
was on. 

There is no gainsaying the barracuda. 
He is a fighter. Ask Grey, ask Crownin- 
shield, Cassard, Conill, Pinchot, Wertheim, 
Scheer—any of the great anglers—and see 
what they tell you. The barracuda is a 
living wonder when hooked on sports- 
man’s tackle. 


NWARD and outward rushed the 

great sea wolf, now leaping, now 
tearing hundreds of feet of line from 
silly’s reel, until at last, through utter 
exhaustion, he was brought near enough 
for the hook to be slipped from his jaws. 
With a flirt of his tail he was gone, and 
none of us were sorry. 

About three o’clock that afternoon we 
struck a school of amberjack on what is 
known as the Half Moon Reef, lying to 
the southeastward. It was a big school, 
and by constantly keeping a fish in the 
water until the other fellow was “fast,” 
we managed to hold the fish back of the 
boat, until fifteen of the big fellows had 
been brought to boat and released. 

That is a peculiar trait of amberjack. 


Field and Stream 


As soon as I would have a fish beaten I 


would hold him back of the boat until: 


Billy had dropped a live grunt into the 
ravenous jaws of another, and he in turn 
would keep his fish splashing at the stern 
until I was hooked into one. As long as 
there was something there to attract them 
the school would remain, but had I un- 
hooked my fish before Billy had fastened 
on to another one they would all have 
left. Their curiosity is no doubt excited 
by the struggling captive, which they fol- 
low around as he madly attempts to es- 
cape. A school of barracuda would tear 
the fish from your line, but not so with 
amberjack. Just like a great many hu- 
mans, who rush madly to the scene of an 











“Billy was the lucky one.” 


accident, they gather around to determine 
the cause of their companion’s queer ac- 
tions. 


HE late Mr. Eccles once took on Alli- 

gator Reef forty-two of the great fish 
within a few hours, merely by keeping a 
big school of them back of his boat 
through this “curiosity method.” 

During the amberjack episode I had 
happened to peer over the side and noticed 
what I thought was a very large grouper. 
After the amberjack had gone, I thought 
I would try and see if I could hook him, 
so putting on a fat, wriggling grunt, I 
lowered him carefully over the side. The 
next moment I regretted my action, for a 
great form rose from off the bottom and 
took in my little grunt with one gulp. 
With'a cry of despair I saw that I had 
hooked a huge jewfish, possibly a six or 
seven-hundred-pounder. 

There was nothing to do but cut the 
line, for I had no mind to exhaust my- 
self over such a mammoth in such deep 
water. In the creeks and channels it 
might have been different, but the jewfish 
is not game; he is but a curiosity at the 
most, so it was with great relief that I 
saw him sink out of sight amongst the 
hazy rocks. 


E decided to try that afternoon for 
kingfish, on the inshore grounds. 
These fast, game fellows of the mackerel 
tribe never failed to supply us with the 
maximum of sport and were doubly ap- 





preciated for their eating qualities. They 
would rush at the bait, very often missing 
it and come shooting into the air, turn- 
ing like some graceful rocket and come 
darting down, rarely missing the bait as. 
they hit the water. How these fish could 
turn in mid-air and almost invariably 
grab the bait on the downward plunge 
was a constant wonder to me. 

“Great Day! Look at that!” shouted 
Billy, as a long, slender form went shoot- 
ing skyward, propelled by a powerful tail. 
Turning gracefully in mid-air, it shot 
downward straight as an arrow, striking 
the bait with a smashing splash. 

Billy’s rod bent nearly double, and the 
slender line was whisked from the reel 
like the crack of a whip. This fish was 
a bird, but took much longer than usual, 
for some strange reason. The explana- 
tion was apparent when he came along- 
side. In falling upon the bait he had 
missed, but the hook had caught in his 
cheek, holding him successfully by the 
gill cover. We saw that he was a record 
fish, so lifted him carefully into the boat. 
Later, at camp, he weighed 40 pounds, 
and made a delicious meal for us all. 


A FISH greatly resembling the king- 
fish is the wahoo, or peto. In fact 
there is such a striking resemblance that 
it is almost impossible to tell them apart 
unless seen side by side. 

I hooked a wahoo once. That was as 
far as it went, however. To be frank 
with you, it went so far in the other di- 
rection that I never saw my beautiful reef 
rig again, nor 1,200 feet of the finest 
nine-thread line that was ever spun. I 


sat as in a daze, nursing a badly blistered 


thumb and gazing stupidly at the spot 
where my line had vanished into the deep. 

That afternoon we hooked in less than 
an hour eighteen kingfish, releasing four- 
teen. 

We had not fished for sailfish that day 
on account of the lack of balao, their 
favorite bait. The balao is a small 
fish, resembling somewhat a gar, and may 
be put on the hook whole, making with 
its silvery sides, dark green back and 
orange fins a most attractive lure indeed. 


"THE following morning, however, there 
were plenty on hand, and we sallied 
forth well supplied with balao. We 
passed over the reefs, their beautiful pur- 
ple-green waters beckoning to us invit- 
ingly, but did not stop, for we were after 
greater game that day. Outward, ever 
eastward, Cap steered the boat, until in 
the distance we could see the edge of 
that mighty river, which flows on forever, 
bearing on its crest warmth and perpetual 
summertime—the Gulf Stream. 

The waters of the Gulf Stream are of 
the most beautiful color that one can 
imagine—a blending of all the blues in the 
world into one wonderful blue, deeper 
and more gorgeous than them all, clear as 
crystal, and yet at the same time sugges- 
tive of great depths. I can think of noth- 
ing to liken it to, except the sea in that 
famous painting of Winslow Homer’s, 
“The Gulf Stream.” 


WE had not been in the Stream long 
before Cap saw a sailfish jump, way 
off to the left, about a mile away. We 
headed for the spot where the splash of 
white foam had appeared, and upon 
reaching it started trolling slowly along. 

It seemed but a moment before Billy 
raised his hand as a signal that he had felt 
a tap, and commenced to let back line. 
The next instant his rod buckled down- 
ward and he was hooked. The water 




















boiled with an angry roar and off the fish 
sped, tearing yard after yard from the 
humming reel. 

“He’s off. . No, I’ve got him... . 
No, he’s gone,” and Billy dejectedly reeled 
in his line. 

“Look out, Campen !” 

Back of the bait I had idly been letting 
out, a long bronze form had suddenly ap- 
peared, giving my balao a quick rap 
with its long bill. By paying out line I 
gave as good an imitation of a dead 
balao as I knew how, and was rewarded 
by the surging strike of the great swords- 


man. 

Off he rushed, throwing the spray high 
and bounding away across the rolling blue, 
now under, now out, leaping, twisting, 
plunging, a wonderful example of deep- 
sea acrobatics. He was a surface fighter, 
pure and simple; they all are, and I 
thrilled in the glory 


In Turquoise Seas 


ig pine have I seen such color any- 
where. To my mind came the rec- 
ollection of the blue of the Mediterranean, 
the purple haze of distant mountain peaks, 
the colors of many wonderful sunsets; 
topaz, emerald, amethyst, azure, sapphire, 
cerulean and a myriad others were throb- 
bing and melting in these marvelous 
fish. 

They were lifted aboard and laid on the 
deck, where, as they lay dying, we 
watched their brilliant hues fade and glow 
with waves of color and beauty that be- 
numbed the senses. 

If such color could only be preserved! 
But alas, when the dolphin is dead it no 
longer resembles the living rainbow it 
has been. 

As far as I am aware, no dolphin has 
ever been kept alive in captivity; but if 
such were the case, artists and lovers of 





and wondrous excite- 
ment of it all. 


ie took fifty-two min- 
utes exactly by the 
watch for me to master 
the beautiful creature, 
and as he came slowly 
up to the boat on his 
side and Cap seized 
him skilfully by the 
beak, I was only too 
glad to see the hook 
taken from his jaws 
and watch him swim 
away. 

I wondered what his 
thought must be, if he 


had any, and if he 
would tell his compan- 
ions of the terrible 
balao which had given 
him such a_ fearful 
struggle. 


We were now both 
on the alert, for two 
sailfish together was a 
good _ indication of 
more in the neighbor- 











hood. How soon would 
we again get a strike? 

It wasn’t long. I 
saw Billy stiffen sud- 
denly in his chair and at the same time 
my rod was jerked backward violently. 

Sailfish? We looked at each other. 
For several minutes we were unable to 
ascertain the nature of our quarries, but 
then my fish came to the surface and we 
saw it was a dolphin. 


GHALL I ever forget that sight! It 
seemed like a ball of fire poised on the 
crest of the wave, a flash of color so 
brilliant and multihued that it surpasses 
description. 

We immediately exercised the utmost 
precaution in handling our fish, as the 
sight of such a burst of glorious irides- 
ence in a member of the finny tribe made 
us desirous of observing them at close 
range, 

Soon we had them vanquished and, as 
the fish were brought up to the boat, 
doggedly contesting every foot of the way, 
we gazed down at one of the most beau- 
tiful sights it has ever been my good for- 
tune to witness. 

Imagine a long, slender fish, with the 
body the thickness of a sword blade, a 
curved dome head, small, beautiful eyes, 
a wonderful dorsal fin stretching from 
head to tail, endow it with the color of 
a thousand rainbows and you will know 
something of what Billy and I saw that 
balmy morning far out in the mysterious 
Gulf Stream. 





“Cap seized him by the beak.” 
the beautiful would come in multitudes 
to see it. 

It is futile to attempt to describe it ac- 
curately; it is only doing it an injustice. 
To be appreciated it must be seen. 

I could not help but think of that verse 
of Byron’s: 

“Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new color, as it gasps away. 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone— 

and all is gray.” 


UR experience with the dolphin 

practically ended our fishing for that 
day. We sighted another sail, cruising 
slowly along the surface, but though we 
trolled the bait back and forth across his 
track, he refused to notice it. 

It is a much-mooted question among 
anglers as to whether surface fish will 
strike. I know when tarpon are rolling 
at the surface it is a rare day indeed when 
you hook one, and with sailfish it is al- 
most the same; they generally sink before 
striking. 

We headed back towards camp, soon 
picking up the distant palms of the key 
and the long, white line of the viaduct. It 
had been a great day for all. 

The rest of that week we fished sail- 
fish steadily, but for some unaccountable 
reason they became very scarce. We tried 
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the edge of the Stream, the outer reef, 
and one day ran some twenty miles into 
that vast current, but all to no avail; the 
sailfish had apparently vanished into thin 
air (water, I should say). 


At last Billy and I grew disgusted. We 
could have gone on the reef or along 
the kingfish grounds and taken a ton of 
fish had we so desired, but sailfish were 
our ambition and sailfish we would have. 

There came an afternoon, however, 
when Billy and I wandered down to the 
dock to see the boats come in. We 
watched them, one after another, buck 
the strong tide of the arches, swing 
through the viaduct and come chugging 
up to the wharf. Kingfish, grouper, mut- 
tonfish, a few big barracuda—the usual 
run, and we were turning away, when we 
saw one more boat heave in sight. It 
was that of the famous 
forester, Gifford Pin- 
chot, and as he came 
nearer he mounted on- 
to the side and held 
aloft in both arms a 
great dark form. 

“Here’s your fish!” 
he called across the 
sunset waters to Fred, 
who was standing look- 
ing on. “He'll make a 
beautiful mount, and 
see that you do your 
best on him.” 


. 


T was a sailfish, a 

wonder, a seven- 
footer, and we. all 
crowded around, ex- 
amining the beautiful 
colors, the dark spotted 
sail, the long, pointed 
rapier. 

The fever had seized 
us once more, and that 
night we stayed up late 
laying out plans for 
the morrow, selecting 
our tackle and discuss- 
ing the technicalities of 
the whys and hows of 
fishing for this elusive 
quarrry. 

The morning found us entering the 
edge of the Stream, scanning the dark 
blue seas for the snowy splash of a leap- 
ing fish. Away to the north we could 
make out the form of one of the Camp 
boats and we headed for her. 

[t was the Bonefish, and one of her 

party was fast in a sailfish, we saw, as 
we came within plain view. It was a big 
fish, and the captain shouted across to us 
that already it had been on over an hour. 
Suddenly it broke water and tore off 
across the waves, leaving a wide white 
path of foam behind it. We called con- 
gratulations to the angler and sheered 
off, just in time for Billy to have a vio- 
lent strike. It was a sailfish, all right, 
but he had struck so hard that we had all 
en fooled into believing it something 
else. 

For the next hour and a half I wit- 
nessed one of the most thrilling battles 
between an angler and a big fish I have 
ever seen. The sailfish was a huge one, a 
monster, and he fought with all the des- 
peration and cunning of his tribe. Billy 
was as cool as ice and hysterically ex- 
cited by turns, but he kept his wits and 
handled the game in a masterly fash- 
ion. 

At one time there was a bare thirty- 
five yards left on the reel, and we all 
watched anxiously. But it was the turn- 





ing point of the struggle. The fish was 
beaten and we knew it. 

“Hurrah!” yelled Cap, excitedly, doing 
a breakdown on the cabin roof. “He's 
yours! By golly!” he added, “if we land 
this fellow we beat a,secord!” 


Now the fish was coming up slowly, 
4 “and as we saw his huge dimensions 
we gasped in astonishment. He was a 
whale, a mammoth. As in a haze I saw 
visions of cups, rods, medals and trophies 
pass slowly in review, Billy’s picture in all 
the papers, his name inscribed forever in 
the halls of fame. Then I dimly heard 
Cap’s voice breaking into my dream. 

“Just a little closer, Mr. Bill,” he 
pleaded; “just a little closer Oh, 
Lord!” 

The line snapped at the leader. 

We sat speechless, watching the sail- 
fish of a century fade slowly out of sight 
through the dark blue waters. 

“Hell!” screamed Billy in a wild rage, 
hurling his rod to the flocr and stamping 
up and down the cockpit. “That’s what 
comes of being born in Jersey!” 


AP and I could only sympathize with 
him. We hadn't even the heart to 
say “You should have done this,” or “if 
you'd only have done that.” It was hard 
luck in the worst form and we recognized 
it 
Some people say there is no such thing 


as luck. Maybe so; I shan’t pose as an 
authority. I would get myself in trouble 
if I did. 
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Yoho! 
bristlin’ blizzard, 


Yoho! 
whistlin’, 


«6¥7OHO! 
You 
A-sweepin’ timber low, 
You buckin’, blustrin’ roarer 
With your whirlin’, burlin’ snow!” 
—Lew R. Sarrett 


H! the joy of it! Strong, healthy 

human beings turning sideways 

and thrusting their shoulders 

against it, taking the fine chilled 
shot in their cheeks when the gusts came 
hurtling from the bleak northwest. How 
dead weeds bent and struggled to pull 
loose from their moorings and go ventur- 
ing. Old Mother Earth had succored them 
all summer, but now in the wind they 
tugged and pulled to be free. An army of 
dead leaves from the scrub oaks were in 
disorderly retreat before the winter’s 
blast, wildly scurrying towards the south 
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A Hike in a 
Blizzard 


By 
M. R. Hutchins 


and to the birds who had sang all summer 
for them. Futile spurts they made in 
their russet uniforms. 


TAY with the brooks, for they pick the 
lowlands, away from the roystering 
wind, down under the old, old hills where 
the snow swirls and eddies and drifts and 
goes to bed to nurse a jack in the pulpit 
through the long winter. There are al- 
ways trees there whose bare branches 
sing songs, wild, weird song-stories of 
the northlands, of roaring fires, of sparks 
that fly up the chimneys, of drying pelts, 
of husky dogs that sleep with their noses 
in their tails and move with a wolf’s easy 
stride and the song of the lightning mov- 
ing spotted lynx, stalking his prey, moving 
as quietly as shadows in the woods. 


HE cameraman guards his lenses with 
care from the flying snow and leans 





But there is one thing I would like to 
know. When that big flock of Mallards 
came into my stools in Barnegat last fall 
and I couldn’t get the safety off my gun, 
what would you call it? And when I 
caught three channel bass in succession 
at New Inlet with a brother angler fish- 
ing on either side of me with the same 
bait, and neither of them got so much as 
a touch from a skate, what would you 
call it? 

Did some one say Providence? Well, 
perhaps. It’s beyond me. 


‘THIS is a good place to end my story. 
Don’t think for a moment that Billy’s 
great piece of misfortune dimmed our 
ardor; quite the contrary, it stimulated it, 
and we kept at it until both of us had 
each secured a splendid trophy, all that 
our hearts could wish. 

The sailfish is a recent addition to the 
big game angler’s curriculum. A few 
years ago when the first one was taken 
in Florida, no one could identify it. 
Now there are several clubs devoted to 
fishing for him exclusively. He is the 
king of the outer reefs and he reigns 
supreme. 

As I sit in my study to-night, gazing into 
the dying embers, I suddenly seem to see 
a great bronze form, topped by an indigo 
sail, hurtle skyward through a mass of 
creamy foam and go speeding away, 
plunging, diving, leaping, to melt in the 
far distance into the blue, blue waters of 
the marvelous Gulf Stream. 
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against the wind, swaying to the push of 
it and yelling directions above the roar. 
Records of this red-cheeked trip he must 
have. Good old cameraman, he cheers us 
a lot in this life of ours. Sunlight is only 
for aviators to-day but the white shroud 
over all helps some with the light. 


TART out, people who love the whole 

year ’round, with the wind in your face 
and circle until it is at your back coming 
home. Oh! the joy of getting back with 
every nerve tingling with happiness, every 
blood vessel pumping like perfect machin- 
ery and the kitchen full of wet steaming 
woolens, mackinaws and all. 

As you go to bed breathe a prayer for 
the people who have stayed indoors that 
day while the old witch picked her geese 
and the cold north wind blew the feathers 
to make the world all white and beautiful. 
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Light Tackle 


HE use of light tackle by experts for big game fish of 

the sea has come to be an established practice in Ameri- 

can angling. A few years ago when sport with light 
tackle was exceptional, it required courage to flaunt its use in 
the faces of fishermen of experience and established reputa- 
tion. Now the most noted fishing resorts on the Atlantic coast 
from Maine to Florida were, not many years back, places for 
hand-lines, and huge rods and tackle, and boatloads of fish 
for one man. Gentleman anglers have taken up the sport, and 
sportsmen’s clubs claim such experts and fine exponents of 
angling as Heilner, Lester, Cassard, Crowninshield, Conill, the 
Schutts, and others, who can safely be trusted to advance the 
standard. Fishermen are like sheep: they follow the boldest 
leaders. And no one wants to be despised by the elect. 
Florida with its isolation, yet easy accession, its beauty and 
charm, its loneliness and quiet, its big game fish, will become 
the Mecca of high-class light-tackle anglers, who will in time 
answer for the ethics and sportsmanship of the Atlantic Sea- 
board. 


N the Pacific side the light tackle advocates have had a 

different row to hoe. With nothing but keen, fair, honest 
and splendid zealousness, Mr. James Jump has pioneered this 
sport almost single-handed against the heavy tackle record- 
holder who until recently dominated the Tuna Club and the 
boatmen, and the fishing at Avalon. To my shame and regret 
I confess that it took me three years to recognize Jump’s big- 
ness as an angler, and his tenacity as a fighter. But I shall 
make amends. It seems when I fished I was steeped in dreams 
of the sea and the beauty of the lonely islands. I am not in 
Jump’s class as a fisherman, nor in Lone Angler’s either. They 
stand by themselves. But I can write about them, arid so in- 
spire others. 


UMP set out to catch swordfish on light tackle, and in- 
cidentally tuna under one hundred pounds. He was ridi- 
culed, scorned, scoffed at, made a butt of this particular heavy 
tackle clique, and cordially hated for his ambitions. Most 
anglers and boatmen repudiated his claims, and looked askance 
at him. Personally, I believed Jump might catch some sword- 
fish or tuna on light tackle, but only ene out of many, and that 
one not the fighting kind. I was wrong. It was Lone Angler 
who first drew my attention to Jump’s achievements and pos- 
sibilities. President Coxe was alive to them also, and he has 
rebuilt and rejuvenated the Tuna Club on the splendid stand- 
ard set by its founder, Dr. Charles Frederick Holder; and with 
infinite patience and tact and labor, and love of fine angling 
and good fellowship, he has put down that small but mighty 
clique who threatened the ruin of sport at fair Catalina. This 
has not been public news, but it ought to be and shall be public 
news, 
= malignant attack recently made upon Mr. Jump’s 
catches of Marlin swordfish on light tackle was uncalled 
for and utterly false. It was an unheard of attempt to belittle, 
discredit and dishonor one of the finest gentleman sportsmen 
who ever worked for the good of the game. I know and I 
will swear that Jump’s capture of the three hundred and four- 
teen pound Marlin on light tackle in twenty-eight minutes was 
absolutely as honest as it was skilful, as sportsmanlike as it 


A number of well-known sportsmen watched 
Yet his enemies slandered him, accused 
It was vile 


was wonderful. 
him take this Marlin. 
him of using ropes and Heaven knows what else! 
and it failed. 


R inaead has performed the apparently impossible. Marlin 

swordfish hooked on light tackle can be handled by an ex- 
ceedingly skilful angler. They make an indescribably spectacu- 
lar, wonderful fight, on the surface all the time, and can be taken 
as quickly as on heavy tackle. Obviously, then, this becomes 
true of tarpon and sailfish and small tuna. What a world to 
conquer lies before the fine-spirited angler! A few fish on 
light outfits magnifying all the excitement and thrills of many 
fish on heavy outfits! There are no arguments against this, 
for men who have time and money. 


E pioneers of light tackle are out of the woods now. 
There was a pride in a fight against odds—a pride of 
silence, and a fight of example and expressed standards and 
splendid achievements. But now we have followers, disciples 
who have learned, who have profited, who have climbed to 
the heights, and we are no longer alone. Hence we can scatter 
the news to the four winds and ask for the comradeship of 
kindred spirits, of men who love the sea, and the stream, and 
the gameness of a fish. The Open Sesame to our clan is just 
that love, and an ambition to achieve higher things. Who 
fishes just to kill fish? Let me meet and talk with that man? 
In Florida last winter I met two self-styled sportsmen. They 
were eager to convert me to what they claimed was the dry- 
fly class angling of the sea. And it was to jab harpoons and 
spears into porpoises and manatee and sawfish, and be dragged 
about in their boat. The height of their achievements that 
winter had been the harpooning of ten sawfish, each of which 
gave birth to little ones while being fought on the harpoon! 
Ye gods! It would never do to record my utterances here. 
But I record this fact only in the hope of opening the eyes 
of anglers. I have no axe to grind for myself. I have gone 
through the game, over to the faif side, and I want anglers 
to know. 


E are a nation of fishermen and riflemen. Who says the 

Americans cannot shoot or fight? What made that bunch 
of great Yankee boys turn back the Hun hordes? It was the 
quick eye, the steady nerve, the unquenchable spirit of the 
American boy—his heritage from his hunter forefathers. We 
are great fishermen’s sons also, and we can save the fish that 
are being depleted in our waters. 


2 every angler who loves to fish think what it would 

mean to him to find the fish were gone. The mackerel are 
gone, the bluefish are going, the menhaden are gone, every 
year the amberjack and kingfish grow smaller and fewer. We 
must find ways and means to save our game fishes of the sea; 
and one of the finest and most sportsmanlike ways is to use 


light tackle. 





A 
Close ~ 
Call 


By 
Wilder 
Anthony 


Account of a C anadian 
Moose Hunt 


Being the 


AKER LAKE—one of the pretti- 

est little sheets of water 1 ever 

saw—is in Beauce County, Prov- 

ince of Quebec, about forty miles 
from St. Francis and very close to the 
State of Maine boundary line. The coun- 
try thereabout is mostly flat, covered with 
a thick pine growth, and containing many 
swamps and bogs; making an ideal lurk- 
ing place for that greatest of all the deer 
family, the American Moose (Alces mach- 
lis). Unlike the common deer, moose 
will not frequent a neighborhood where 
they are constantly disturbed and shot 
at by hunters and sportsmen. In spite 
of their great size and strength and their 
ability—among the bulls at least—when 
cornered and enraged of putting up a 
tremendous fight, they are very shy, pre- 
ferring to roam in the dark and soli- 
tary places where men come but seldom 
yy where browse and water are plenti- 


The Baker Lake region is such a place, 
and it was my good fortune to spend a 
month there not long ago. There were 
four of us in the party: Harry Rams- 
dell, myself, and two guides. We took 
with us two canoes, a tent, and all the pro- 
visions and other impedimenta necessary 
to those who journey into the wilderness 
miles from sight or sound of other hu- 
mans. Most of our traveling, as, indeed, 
our daytime hunting, was done in the 
canoes; portages came just often enough 
to break the monotony and make us 
realize that there are occasions when a 
man’s back must carry something more 
substantial and far heavier than his coat. 
The ease and rapidity with which a fifty- 
pound pack can grow into a hundred- 
pound load is really marvelous; though 
not more so than the number of entirely 
new and hitherto unsuspected muscles 
which a sedentary man will discover at 
the end of his first day’s tramp. 


LL things, however, must end some 
time, and at last, just before dusk 
one fine October day, we came to a 
halt in the center of a little pine grove 
about half a mile from the lake and on 
the bank of one of its inlets—a stream 
known as the Little Sou’west—and pitched 
our first permanent camp. We were in 
the very heart of the game country and 
already we had seen a number of deer, 
and countless moose tracks, although we 
had done no real hunting. Partridges 
were plentiful and tame as chickens al- 
most; One of the guides knocked over 
two with a stone not fifty feet from the 
tent, and we had them for supper that 
night. 
Early next morning Harry and I each 
took a canoe and a guide and paddled 


away in different directions to look over 
our hunting ground and get a supply of 
fresh meat. Tom King, my guide, and I 

went down stream to the lake, while the 
others went up stream. The crisp, fresh 
air of dawn was heavy with the’ scent 
of fir and pine, and the rising sun formed 
a great pink glow above the eastern tree- 
tops as we glided out upon the mirror-like 
surface of the lake. The air was heady as 
old wine; it was good just to be alive that 
morning. 


O our left a sandy beach sloped 

gradually down into the water, mak- 
ing an open space between it and the 
timber of about seventy-five yards in 
width. This broad strip was literally 
covered with deer; like cattle in a pas- 
ture they were calmly browsing on the 
tender shoots of the water-lilies and 
other plants which grew along the shore. 
I counted over forty of the beautiful 
creatures in that one spot alone. They 
looked up unconcernedly as we slipped by 
about a hundred and fifty yards from 
them, giving me ample time to pick out 
the buck carrying the biggest pair of 
antlers in the bunch. Apparently man 
was an unknown quantity to them. A 
surprise to me who had been accustomed 
to hunting in Maine, where, as I once 
heard an old woodsman express it, “the 
deer are wild as hawks and twice as 
agile.” 

When, however, I finally shot at a big 
buck standing knee-deep in water, the 
entire herd broke for cover like so many 
startled rabbits. The buck trotted up on 
the beach and half turned to look back, 
seemingly unhurt. Then, as I fired 
again, he began to sway slowly and at 
last fell on his side in the sand. When 
we got to him he was dead. We dressed 
him and lifted him into the canoe, after- 

ward paddling back to camp as it was 
our intention to kill only such deer as 
were needed for meat. They were far 
too tame and unafraid to afford much 
sport; and we were after bigger and 
worthier game. 


OR the next three days we passed 

most of our time in getting familiar 
with the country and looking for moose 
sign. We found lots of it. In places the 
swampy ground was fairly plowed up 
with tracks, among which we saw those 
of several very large bulls. Once, while 
paddling down a little stream, we turned 





a corner and came abruptly face to face 


with a young bull; another time we saw 
two cows feeding along the shore of the 
lake. The country all around us seemed 
to be alive with game, and already we 
were having visions of the big heads 
which we would carry back into civiliza- 
tion; dreams that we felt sure would be 
speedily fulfilled to the letter. 


OW there are at least three distinct 

methods of hunting—perhaps I 
should say “getting”—a bull moose. You 
may stalk, or still-hunt him in the tim- 
ber as you would stalk deer, elk, or any 
other large game; you may hunt him in 
a canoe where the country is favorable, 
or you may call him within gunshot if 
you know how and are hunting during 
the rutting season. Of all methods I like 
this last the best; there is a certain thrill 
of excitement as you lie waiting for the 
bull to come into view that is worth many 
days of hardship and bad luck; in a 
sense, I suppose the feeling is akin to 
that experienced by a soldier who crouches 
behind his breastworks, waiting for the 
enemy to attack. Except that in a moose 
hunt there are no breastworks and you 
never know until he steps in sight from 
what direction, how fast, or how sud- 
denly, your quarry may appear. 

Our head guide, Frank Tibbets, was 
an expert “caller” and it was for this 
reason, perhaps, as much as any other— 
the game was wholly new to us then— 
that we decided to try it. Nearly a mile 
from camp we found a little moss bor- 
dered cove of about an acre in extent, 
which seemed eminently suited to our 
needs. It had been worked out by the 
stream which ran across one end of it, 
and here the water was shoulder deep. 
The other, or upper end, of the cove 
terminated in a broad park, which was 
boggy and covered with a rank growth 
of bushes and reeds. Opposite the mouth 
of the cove the bank of the stream was 
steep and rocky and a little spur, topped 
with a few stunted pines, ran out into 
the water for a few feet. It was on this 
spur that we planned to conceal ourselves 
while Frank attempted to call a bull out 
into the park in front of us—an ideal 
spot for the purpose, as we thought at 
the time. 


CCORDINGLY, one dark, still night, 
we left camp at eight o’clock and 
paddled 


over to the cove, where 





The fallen monarch. 























we beached the canoes and crawled 
up into our ambuscade. I sat against a big 
rock at the point of the spur, while Harry 
was about ten feet to my left; both the 
guides crouched just below us at the wa- 
ter’s edge. During the afternoon, Frank had 
made his calling horn, a megaphone-like 
contrivance of birch bark, and after we 
were comfortably settled he raised this to 
his lips and gave the first call. 


FTER a few moments Frank called 
4 again, and this time the echo had 
not died before we heard the hoarse, 
throaty answer, which was almost im- 
mediately followed by a crashing and 
smashing among the trees, as though a 
small cyclone were headed our way and 
coming fast. Branches rattled and 
cracked with reports like pistol shots; 
evidently the bull was coming on the 
run, and judging from the sounds he was 
a big fellow. I afterward learned that 
the noise was occasioned by his huge, un- 
wieldy antlers being forced violently 
through the dense underbrush. Breathless 
with pent up excitement, we waited for 
him to show himself. 

All at once, however, as suddenly as 
it began, the uproar ceased. Once more it 
was quiet as a tomb. The bull had stopped 
short in his rush, either because he sus- 
pected that some mischief was afoot, or 
from natural wariness. For many min- 
utes we waited patiently without hearing 
or seeing a thing; then Frank called once 
more. This time there was no answering 
snort; but the snapping of twigs told us 
that the bull had reached the stream some 
distance below the cove and was slowly 
coming along the bank in our direction. 
He moved very slowly, however; eseveral 
times he stopped and stood still for min- 
utes on a stretch, keenly on the alert for 
any possible danger; but the wind was 
right and he could not smell the trap 
ahead of him. Finally, when he could not 
have been more than fifty yards below us, 
he halted for so long that we began to 
fear we had lost him after all. Frank 
did not dare to call again; instead he 
dipped up a hatful of water and poured it 
slowly back into the brook, warning the 
rest of us in a low whisper to be ready. 


I WAS crouching on the edge of the 

bank, trying to see through the back 
curtain which surrounded us, when I saw 
something, an indistinct grayish shadow, 


A Close Call 


move silently out into the park. At first I 
did not realize what it was, and it was 
not until Tom grasped my leg convulsive- 
ly and pointed that I had sense enough 
to raise my rifle. 

It was too dark, of course, for accur- 
ate sighting; but I guessed at where I 
thought the bull’s shoulders ought to be 
and fired from my hip. As the report split 
the silence there was a tremendous splash 
and a rattling of dislodged stones. Ap- 
parently the moose fell, although it was 
so dark and he was on his feet again so 
quickly we could not be sure. Confused 
by the shot he started on a lumbering 
run straight across the opening, broadside 
to us and not forty feet away. We could 
see him fairly well now, and with one 
accord Harry and I emptied our rifles at 
him. We hit him too, for he fell twice, 
but got up each time and kept moving. I 
had fired the last of the six cartridges 
in the maga ““e and was reaching to my 
belt for more when the bull went down 
for the third time. 


E waited a minute or two; then, as 

he did not get up, we started across 
the brook to reconnoitre. Momentarily, I 
forgot the deep water just below me; did 
not remember it, in fact, till I found my- 
self up to my armpits in liquid ice. With 
an imprecation at my carelessness I was 
starting to wade across into a shallower 
place when I heard a shout, and looked 
up to see that the moose was on his feet 
again and headed my way. For an instant 
I was too dazed for quick action of any 
kind, and stood gazing stupidly while he 
charged across the cove, making the shoal 
water fly in all directions. My rifle was 
empty and I verily believe that I should 
have stood still and let him run over me 
if he had not stopped suddenly. When he 
did so, a couple of rods away, I could see 
even in the darkness that he had been hard 
hit. He swayed drunkenly as he stood, and 
his huge head and horns dipped until they 
almost touched the water. I thought he 
was about to fall, and I was congratulat- 
ing myself on my narrow escape, when I 
saw something that froze the blood in my 
veins, 

Avoiding the deeper water, Harry and 
the two guides had waded the stream, 
and now they were on the opposite side 
of the moose. He stood in his last death 
struggle directly between Harry and me, 
and the former, thinking that I, too, had 














On the way to the railroad. 
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crossed the stream and not seeing me as 
I stood almost buried in the water and 
beneath the overhanging bank, was rais- 
ing his rifle for a final shot. In the dark- 
ness it was an even thing that he would 
hit or miss; and I stood squarely in his 
line of fire. 


Att this, though it takes long in the 
telling, flashed through my mind in 
less than half a second, and in the other 
half I was under water and swimming as 
I had never swam before in a frantic ef- 
fort to get out of the danger zone. To 
this day I maintain, despite physical im- 
possibility and the assurance of witnesses 
to the contrary, that I was under water a 
good ten minutes. At any rate, I did not 
come up until I was completely exhausted 
and about half drowned. When I did so, 
however, I saw that the bull had turned 
and gone back up the cove again; he had 
just fallen for the fourth and last time 
when I brushed the water out of my 
eyes and crawled ashore. 

After we were sure that he was dead, 
we returned to camp, where I got into 
some dry clothing and went to bed; none 
the worse for my fright, although I had 
received a shock that I shall never forget. 


N= morning we went back and pho- 
tographed the bull, afterward meas- 
uring and dressing him. He was a big fel- 
low and evidently very old. He stood five 
feet two inches at the shoulder, was eight 
feet six inches in length, fifty-three inches 
around his neck, and must have weighed 
well over a thousand pounds, although in 
poor condition. His antlers were almost 
perfect in shape and very symmetrical, 
with a spread of forty-nine inches. 

We had fired all told twelve shots, nine 
of which had taken effect in different 
parts of his body. Two had gone clear 
through the heart and lungs, one through 
the neck, and three of his legs were 
broken. Heaven alone knows how he had 
kept moving so long under the fire we 
poured into him; his huge body was liter- 
ally riddled with lead, all of which had 
been shot from very close quarters. In 
daylight we might have dropped him in 
half the time; but shooting by guess, as 
we were obliged to in the dark, we had 
no means of knowing until he dropped 
whether we hit or missed. 


B* rare good luck none of our bullets 
had damaged the antlers. As I write 
this I can see them before me on the 
wall, and the sight of them brings back 
a host of memories. Before me is a camp- 
fire and figures moving around it with an 
occasional laugh or jest. I hear the sput- 
ter of frying venison, the boiling of the 
bean pot, and so real does it all appear 
that it seems that I need but raise my 
head to see the pine woods in all their 
silent grandeur, and fee! that freedom of 
body and mind that one associates with 
life spent among the wilds. 

Then the scene changes and I see that 
stream in the far off Canadian wilds, see 
that great bull swaying drunkenly on his 
feet, and in the deepening dusk, Harry, 
with rifle raised ta his shoulder, taking 
aim that would have meant almost sure 
death for me. Then the icy waters close 
over me, and I gasp with the realness of 
it all. 

But I rouse myself from my reverie 
only to find myself imprisoned and held 
fast by the shackles which go hand in 
hand with store clothes and the boiled 
shirt. 
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The gates of the unknown. A vanquished sea-tiger. 





























Barracuda are ubiquitous. 
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Natives of the Everglades. 




















The Siloer King. 








Helping her over the banks. 




















Those ’glade canals are full of wild fowl. Not bad for a light rod. 








The Deer and the Hound 


WORD of expianation which is, 
however, distinctly not one of 
apology, is perhaps necessary for 
writing an article on this subject. 
The reason is, of course, that in many 
States the use of hounds in deer-hunting 
is prohibited by law. I am sure, however, 
that such a law is not to be interpreted as 
denouncing as barbarous the use of 
hounds, but is rather to be considered 
merely as a measure for the preservation 
of game. True, in the North, the hound- 
ing of deer on ice and on crusted snow 
is a cruel practice; but the barbarity of it 
is due less to the method pursued than 
to the conditions attending such a hunt. 
I agree with Dr. William T. Hornaday 
when he-says that deer-hounds should 
never be used in the North; and I also 
agree with Colonel Roosevelt when he 
tells how much he enjoyed hunting the 
whitetail with hounds on Mr. John Mcll- 
henny’s plantation on the Gulf coast. But 
really, if deer were abundant in their 
northern haunts, and if they were hunted 
in the fore part of the autumn instead of 
the hind part, there would not be much to 
say against the use of hounds. I think it 
likely that an unscrupulous use of dogs 
against deer is probably what killed the 
sport in the North. We use bird-dogs 
without scruple; and the deer-hound has 
a longer and a nobler lineage, and the 
traditions concerning his ancestors’ fol- 
lowing of the stag are more romantic 
than any blood or any traditions that a 
bird-dog can show. It is true that bird- 
dogs have been trained to hunt deer. We 
have the word of no less an authority than 
T. S. Van Dyke on this matter. I confess 
that I have had no experience with bird- 
dogs that follow, find, and point deer, 
though I have seen a bird-dog take notice 
of a deer track and run a deer by sight. 
But with dogs whose business it is to 
follow, jump, and run deer I have had 
dealings since boyhood. In this article 
I should like to give a careful account of 
the nature, the behavior, and the achieve- 
ments of these sagacious creatures. 


HE deer-hound that I know is a lean, 

hungry, wavy-tailed, intelligent-eyed 
master of the chase. He is always fam- 
ished. He is always skulking into the 
house, lying down in places where he is 
sure to be stepped on, gifted in setting up 
mighty howls when even slightly hurt, 
and withal the craftiest thief imaginable. 
Dual is his nature. At home he is usually 
a perfect nuisance; but in the woods he is 
superb. For my part I would not trade 
a good redbone hound for all the airedales 
ever bred. The deer hound falls short as 
a social feature, but he is grand in the 
chase. A deer hound is a delight to a 
hunter and an awful cross to the hunter’s 
wife. But perhaps, after all, he learned 
from human beings to show his worst side 
at home. 


HE matter of training a_well-bred 

hound to the hunt is not difficult. I 
may put it in this way: a young hound is 
easy to start but very hard to stop. As 
far as his trailing and jumping deer are 
concerned, a young hound is considered 
“made” when his first deer is killed before 
him. It is a serious piece of business to 
miss a deer in front of a dog that is 
taking his first lesson; likely he will be 
led to believe that the sound of the gun 
is a signal from the hunter that he must 
put on more steam and overhaul the deer 


in short order. This is bad: for he may 
keep on the track for hours, and come 
home, not an ignorant dog but a dog with 
a wrong idea in his head. I think a deer 
hound’s training is pretty well finished 
when, the deer having passed the standers, 
the hound responds to the horn and re- 
turns quickly to the master of the hunt. 
Some dogs, it is true, will never learn to 
do this; but others show great intelli- 
gence in the matter. I have had hounds 
that would pursue deer only five or ten 
minutes, when they would return on the 
back-track. Others had the habit of cut- 
ting through the woods until they would 
strike the trail of the horses that the 
hunters had ridden. These would follow 
on the forward track. I once owned a 
fine hound named Bugle, whose sole de- 
fect as a deer hunter lay in the fact that 
he would quit running after the deer had 
escaped the hunters, make for the nearest 
pineland road, and rapidly return to the 
plantation house. Repeatedly I have tried 
to ride in several miles to the plantation 
to recover Bugle; but he was so well 
worth recovering that I never had the 
heart to be harsh with him when, after 
a hard chase after him, he was found 
calmly dozing at home on the sunny side 
of the barn. 


N dealing with hounds after deer prob- 

ably the most important and difficult 
matter is to teach a dog to stop automatic- 
ally from a wild and fruitless chase; or if 
he will not do this himself, he must learn 
to come to call. This is doubly necessary: 
first, as has been said, if a dog gets away 
on a deer he may run indefinitely, thus im- 
pairing his usefulness for that day; then, 
a deer in flight from a dog is sure to 
run through deer haunts, rousing and 
scattering the game there assembled. I 
have often known a dog thus to spoil a 
whole day’s sport. Once I saw an old 
hound follow a lone buck into a wilder- 
ness of deer-drives. When he returned 
about an hour later he had a collection of 
eleven deer before him, but had mislaid 
the original buck. Deer that are started 
in such a haphazard, crazy fashion are 
liable to run almost anywhere, and the 
chances for a shot are slim indeed. 

A hound’s willingness to obey, even 
in the pitch of excitement—his consent 
to forego the wolfish rapture of putting 
an old buck at top speed into the big tim- 
ber—is less, I think, a matter of training 
than of temperament. A hound that has 
a very definite savage element in his na- 
ture can hardly be stopped or taught to 
stop, whereas a gentler dog will take eas- 
ily to the necessary restrictions. In this 
matter a male dog is usually very much 
harder to manage than a female. The 
cases of Lucy and of Hickory will illus- 
trate what I mean. 


py was a hound of unknown pedi- 
gree. I bought her from a poacher of 
the pinelands, because I don’t like such 
a hunter to own so good a dog; then, 
too, her beautiful head and the great in- 
telligence that looked out of her large 
brown eyes appealed to me. She was, I 
saw, a sensitive dog of delicate percep- 
tions, and that is the kind of material 
out of which to make dogs that money 
cannot buy. I do not know that I ever 
taught Lucy anything about hunting. She 
was the kind of a dog—that delights the 
sportsman’s heart!—that did best when 
permitted to have her own way. She just 
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seemed to anticipate everything that I 
wanted her to do. I can hear her now 
giving a gurgling series of joyous yelps 
and whines as I begin to tune up on my 
horn to announce that a deer hunt is in 
the air. I can see her now, following me 
down the dewy, pine-trashed plantation 
road, never once pausing over the seduc- 
tive scents of coon, possum, fox or wild- 
cat. She was all deer dog. If she came 
to a fresh deer track she would stop, and 
that long tail of hers would begin its high, 
expressive waving, but she would not fol- 
low the hottest scent unless she had my 
consent. When in good deer country—in 
low thickets of myrtle and bay, and in 
stretches of gallberry and huckleberry, 
she was forever smelling on the bushes. 
This is a true deer-dog trait. A hound 
that persists in going through bushes with 
his nose on the ground is more than like- 
ly a rabbit hunter, or, to use a stock ex- 
pression among the negroes, “a fine var- 
mint dog.” Of course a cold-trailer keeps 
his nose to earth, as he should in open 
woods, but a deer scent will linger on 
damp bushes as long as it will on the 
ground, and the best deer hounds “travel 
high” in brush. This is especially true 
when the scent is hot; and I suspect that 
they have an intense eagerness to sight the 
game that they are following. There 
probably are good reasons, also, why the 
scent given off by the glands on the in- 
side of a deer’s knees on his hind legs is 
of a more pungent and penetrating odor 
than that secreted in the hoofs. But how- 
ever this may be, a good dog like Lucy 
will trail on the bushes. And if she once 
started a deer, he had to hoof it. There 
was no dilly-dallying and rabbit-hopping 
and easy dodging in front of her such 
as might be practiced on a slow-poke 
hound. If she jumped a deer in a thicket 
she made it her business to bring him out 
in short order. But if she passed the 
standers (and she always seemed to know 
just where we were), she would give up 
the chase. By the time we had mounted 
our horses to move on te a new drive, 
she would be with us again. 


HUNTED with Lucy five years; and I 

can’t remember scolding her a single 
time. At last, when a negro poisoned her 
because I had shot his sheep-killing dog, 
there was homicide in my heart—and it 
isn’t all gone yet. 

Now Hickory was a very different 
kind of a hound. He isn’t dead yet, and 
sometimes I wonder if he will ever die. 
He has been clubbed and drubbed and 
mauled scores of times by various men 
who have owned him, but he has sur- 
vived the bitterest medicine that all these 
physicians could administer. In size 
Hickory is a brute of a dog, and in color 
he is a tawny, shaggy gray. He is power- 
ful and rangy; and his disposition he in- 
herited from his wolfish ancestors. It is 
true that in some things he is amenable to 
discipline, but in deer hunting he is bound 
to have his own way. His character has 
impressed the community in which he re- 
sides, and this impression is especially dis- 
tinct among the negroes. I had not owned 




















‘Hickory a week before I discovered that 
he seemed to be public property. First 
a negro came nine miles out of the 
swamps to borrow the dog. 

“What do you want with him, Jason?” 
I asked. 

“_ hab a wild bull,” he said, “and I 
‘know yo’ dog kin ketch ’um.” 

I let the dog go on this mission, and 
he did the work required. 

Another borrowed him to catch a boar 
of the pinelands that had killed three or- 
dinary “ketch-dogs.” The only trouble in 
this case was that Hickory almost killed 
the boar. 

At another time, at dusk in the eve- 
ning. I found a negro loafing near the 
plantation gateway, a quarter of a mile 
from the house. I was suspicious. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“IT been waitin’ to see you, boss.” 

“Why didn’t you come to the house?” 

“I ain’t ready for die,” the negro 
grinned. “I been here all day, sah, ’caze 
I hear dat Hickory ain’t tie up.” 

But perhaps I can best give you an idea 
of this remarkable dog’s character if I 
show you Hickory in action. 

“Now, Prince,” I will say to the negro 
who drives the deer thickets for us, “don’t 
you let Hickory get away from you to- 
day.” 

“No, sah,” Prince will lie amiably, for 
the knows very well that he cannot man- 
age that gray brute. 

“Do you have the long rawhide lash 
ready for him, and the halter rope with 
the snapper to tie him up? 

“Yes, boss, I got ’um.’ 

“Well, see that he doesn’t play rings 
around you, as he usually does.” 

In the first drive we jump a buck that 
we have been after for years, and’ he 
comes out a full mile ahead of the dogs. 
He is not in the least scared, and he takes 
his. own time in coming out. Unfortu- 
nately he runs out between standers, and 
we watch him dodge and skulk into a 
beautiful thicket not three hundred yards 
across the road on which we are stand- 
ing. I know he is going to stop there, 
and if we can only break off the dogs 
without too much fuss, we can surround 
the place and scalp the old rascal. But 
to handle the dogs is going to be desper- 
ate work, for the track is hot, and— 
Hickory leads the pack. I can stop Lucy 
with a look and the two puppies with a 
lifted switch—but Hickory! 


PRINCE, the driver, knows that the 

buck has slipped out, for I hear his 
horse breaking rapidly through the 
branch. As soon as he is on the high 
ground he jumps off his mount and comes 
running toward me. He wants to know 
the buck’s exact run so that he can post 
himself in front of the oncoming hounds. 
I motion for silence and point toward the 
dense thicket where “the Old Miner” is 
stopping at present. 

“T’ll stop all the rest, Prince, but for the 
love of heaven, you stop that Hickory. 
Kill him if necessary, but don’t let him 
pass you.” 

I am serious in this; but I know well 
enough that a broadside of Princes 
couldn’t kill Hickery. 

Here they come! Lucy’s grieving tenor 
is ringing high and true. The two puppies 
are chiming in with happy yelps, with 
now and then a comical squeal of pain as 
one of them runs his head against a snag 
or catches his tail on the thorns of a huge 
swamp briar. But Hickory? Oh, no, he 
doesn’t open. He isn’t that kind at all. 
On Strictly business matters of this nature 
he is as shut-mouthed as a clam. Occa- 
sionally he might tongue on a cold trail, 


slayer might cut his throat. 
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but never on the track of a freshly roused 
deer. It always seemed to me that this 
dog, with a kind of silent and dreadful 
grimness, simply set out to catch his deer. 
Now he is running as a wolf would that 
has sighted a fleeing fawn. He is streak- 
ing it now as his flying gray bulk sud- 
denly emerged from the edge of the 
swamp far ahead of the other dogs. He 
is a terrible fellow, this Hickory. I am 
tempted to help Prince with the business 
on hand, for a glance at his face has 
showed me that he seems to lack the self- 
confidence necessary to stop the howling 
hurricane that is headed for him. But I 
know that as surely as I do, Lucy and the 
pups will pass us. So I give Prince a 
Hunnish look (meant to convey faith in 
him and assurance that he will do his 
part in treating Hickory rough) and a 
ferocious gesture, and leave him to his 
fate. 

What follows I am not permitted ex- 
actly to watch, for Lucy and the pups are 
fast coming over the pineland hillock. 
But I giimpse the thing out of the cor- 
ner of a wary eye. It is heart-breaking 
to see it come off. The negro has the 
big rawhide lash whirling in manful cir- 
cles, and the expression on his face closely 
resembles that of a head-hunting demon 
in one of Jack London’s Philippine Island 
stories. I had told him not to shout at 
Hickory for fear that the big buck, whose 
ears, I knew, would be peeled and a-quiver 
for just such a sound, would hear him 
and make off. So the whole business on 
our part was a dumb show. And it was 
quickly over. 

Prince made two wild grabs at the huge 
dog flying past him, and then pitched 
headlong against a pine log. Lucy and 
the pups stopped at my command and 
they were soon in leash. But by that 
time Hickory was on the borders of the 
beautiful thicket that harbored.the buck. 
I looked remorsefully at Prince. 

“He ran over you and trampled you, 
didn’t he, Prince?” 

The good-natured dusky hunter grinned. 
“Boss,” he says, “that kind of a dog ain’t 
meant to be stopped.” 

And I thought that pretty good phil- 
osophy. 

Just at that moment the buck and Hick- 
ory emerge from the thicket and we are 
afforded a brief look at the race. Never 
before has that buck had such urgent 
business calling him to other parts; and 
the grim and silent dog at his heels sure- 
ly stretched the lean old fellow to his cy- 
clone speed. 


UCH a contrast as that between Lucy 

and Hickory will give, I think, a fair 
idea of the very great difference in the 
temperaments and the behavior of deer 
hounds. I shall now, to illustrate another 
difference in hounds, say a few words 
about the great stag of Pinckney Run. 

In the autumn of 1916 this magnificent 
buck was shot down on the edge of 
Pinckney Run, a celebrated deer haunt 
near the mouth of the Santee River. He 
was brought to earth by Ed. Lincoln, a 
famous hunter of that region. When the 
deer was on the ground the other mem- 
bers of the hunting party gathered round. 
They were five in number. One of these 
took hold of the buck’s hind feet to 
stretch him across a log in order that his 
All this time 
the creature was struggling, but appar- 
ently in his last efforts. And all this time, 
too, the pack, no less than fourteen strong, 
went wild around the fallen monarch. 
Ed’s knife was dull and the buck’s neck- 
skin was like a bull’s hide. The hunter 
sawed helplessly. This the buck did not 
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enjoy; so, in a grand effort, he kicked 
loose from his holder, threw Ed (who 
had been sitting on his neck) over his 
head, and made a break for liberty. Some 
of the hunters were too amazed to shoot. 
The two who shot were too surprised 
over the performance of the big animal 
to hit him. All thought that the fourteen 
dogs would pull him down within a hun- 
dred yards. But they clamored vainly on 
the slot. The buck ran five miles straight 
through the woods, he jumped the high 
wire fence of the Santee Club preserve, 
he ran through the huge preserve, and at 
sundown was lost to the dogs in the lonely 
marshes of Murphy’s Island. 

I shall never forget what my father, 
who for more than fifty years has hunted 
deer. in those regions, said when I told 
him the story. I was emphasizing the se- 
vere wounds of the stag and the great 
size of. the pack. 

“There isn’t one good dog among them,” 
he said. “One good dog would have 
a“ him. Rowley would have caught 

im 

This Rowley was a deer hound of Eng- 
lish stock that we had on the plantation 
for many years. He was a superb dog, 
and we had a habit of relying on him to 
overhaul a wounded deer. He had one 
trait that was unusual. If he pulled down 
a deer or if he reached a fallen deer be- 
fore the hunters, it was impossible for a 
man to approach the quarry without first 
arranging to drop a noose over the dog’s 
head and pull him off the deer and tie 
him. I remember killing a splendid buck 
one day, a buck that ran a half-mile after 
being shot. When I reached him Rowley 
was standing up on the deer, and the 
moment he saw me he bristled up and 
snarled. He meant business, too. All my 
efforts to approach were met savagely; 
and in the end I was obliged to go home, 
get a rope, return, lasso the hound and 
pull him off. At all other times this dog 
was of a gentle and affectionate disposi- 
tion, but when he felt that he had made 
a kill, ancient instincts returned, and he 
was a dangerous customer. I may add 
that the average hound that overhauls a 
deer will, if the hunters do not find him, 
take a meal before he returns home. More 
than once I have found deer by tying up 
a full-bellied hound for a day and then by 
returning to the woods with him in leash. 
He would, of course, go straight for the 
spot where he had enjoyed his ae 
dinner. 


HERE are conditions under which 

hounds will catch unwounded deer. I 
have taken great pains to collect data on 
this subject, and the material so gathered 
has come from reliable deer hunters. Al! 
testify to the fact that a deer can be 
caught, or at least bayed, by good hounds 
if the right conditions prevail. The chief 
of the conditions are the following: warm 
weather, the deer fat rather than lean, 
the deer unused to be run, the dog or 
dogs sticking to the track of the same 
deer. Leaving the fawn out of the ques- 
tion, an old fat buck is probably the 
easiest deer to catch. This may be con- 
trary to opinion, but I am merely follow- 
ing what experience has recorded. The 
heavy horns of a big buck tell on him in 
a long race, and his hoofs are usually a 
good deal worn and become tender in a 
hard chase. He is more liable, too, to try 
craft and skulking before dogs; and he 
loses out in front of a strong pack. Ifa 
buck thinks he has taken the measure of 
the dogs after him he will quickly come 
to bay, or will simply stop now and then 
to beat off his pursuers. I saw an old 
buck do this one day. I had only two 
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half-grown puppies after him, and these 
he scorned. About every three hundred 
vards of a leisurely chase he would de- 
liberately stop and browbeat the pups into 
giving him a chance to catch his breath! 
If deer have half a chance, they prefer 
to play in front of dogs rather than to 
run wildly and at greft distances. I am 
persuaded that each deer has a very lim- 
ited range, and that it is loth (especially 
when in danger) to go far from home. 
It is entirely familiar with the woods in 
which it has been bred, and it prefers to 
take chances dodging about in them. Even 
if run a long distance, a deer will nearly 
always return to the haunts with which 
it is acquainted—this behavior remarkably 
resembling that of a rabbit. Indeed, a 
rabbit playing in front of dogs and re- 
turning on its tracks is a genuine minia- 
ture whitetail. 

For going directly to the business of 
catching a deer, the most extraordinary 
dog of my acquaintance was one owned 
and trained by Pinckney Combahee (pro- 
nounced Cumbee), a notable hunter of the 
pinelands. This dog was deliberately 
taught to catch deer. He was a cross be- 
tween a strain of very fleet redbone 
hounds and a highly bred pointer. He 
had the speed and accuracy of the bird 
dog and the nose and bottom of the hound. 
To my personal knowledge this dog 
caught “single-handed” seven unwounded 
bucks. He would tongue on the trail ex- 
cept for the last mile or so of the race, 
when he flew over the ground with silent 
intensity. 

When good hounds are after a deer the 
best defense and refuge that the pursued 
creature has is water; and he knows this 
very well. Indeed, so perfectly is he aware 
of the effectiveness of this barrier that he 
often enters a daytime haunt via the 
water route, so that tracking him will be 
difficult. No whitetail deer (at least in 
my country) hesitates to take the water, 
and when hotly pursued it is the most 
natural thing for a deer to do. I have 
known bucks to swim rivers more than a 
mile wide, and at least one started across 
a bay several miles wide. He was nearly 
two miles off shore when overhauled by 
a launch. Only rarely does a deer come 
to bay except in water, and there he has 
a decided advantage over dogs. So suc- 
cessfully can he defend himself that, if 
he is not sorely wounded and if hunters 
do not come up, he will get the better of 
the fight and may escape the pack. I have 
seen scores of deer brought thus to bay. 
Let us look at one. 


TEN-POINT buck had been shot in 
“ the shoulder. He ran a hundred 
yards with three good dogs after him. 
Coming to bay in a small pond about an 
acre in area, he ran out until the depth 
of the water in which he stood would 
force a dog to swim to reach him. A deer 
always seems to adjust this depth very 
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nicely. As I rode up, the foremost hound 
was swimming straight for the deer. He 
did that because he was a young dog and 
knew no better. In a moment the buck, 
with a viciously swift stroke of his fore- 
foot, had struck the dog under water. He 
came up groggy. The two old dogs were 
warier. They swam in, and the clamor 
they made was entirely adequate to the 
situation; but they did little else. The 
buck’s appearance was ferocious. His 
eyes were darting light, his head was at 
a dangerous angle, and he had ruffed 
much of his hair forward, so that his 
size seemed almost doubled. Knowing 
that I could shoot the deer if he made a 
break, I watched the performance of the 
hounds. It was not courageous. Most 
hunting dogs have the weakness of sup- 
posing that much barking helps to bay 
game. Perhaps it does confuse and irri- 
tate a bayed stag, thus permitting a crafty 
dog to swim in behind him. The young 
dog had now tome ashore and was trying 
to lick a wound on the back of his neck. 
The old dogs seemed baffled. I rode down 
to the shore, and the buck turned and 
bounded out of the water. Before he had 
gone twenty yards the young dog, by 
racing alongside, had made a fortunate 
leap for his throat and had thrown him 
headlong. The three then crowded him, 
and I unsheathed my knife. But before I 
leaned my gun against a pine, you may be 
sure that I had taken notice of the exact 
wounds of the deer. They were, I knew, 
fatal. 


At another time, when hunting with an 
old stager of a hound, I crippled a 
spike buck. He swam off into a large 
pond and the dog overhauled him in deep 
water. They just circled each other for 
several minutes, when the dog, by a feint 
and a sudden lunge, got the buck by the 
ear. Whether designedly or not, the deer’s 
head was thus held under water and he 
was quickly drowned. 

While dogs readily follow deer into 
small bodies of water, they are by no 
means ready to tackle a river or a big 
creek. Especially in the region of which 
I write there are dangers for dogs in all 
fresh waters, for there the grim bull alli- 
gator lurks. And this monster finds no 
meal so delicious as that afforded by a 
good hound. Many a hunter of the pine- 
lands has grieved for his favorite dog that 
has gone to cram the maw of this secret 
killer. It is said that an alligator will not 
readily attack a deer, and I have never 
known one to do so. Possibly this is be- 
cause of the wholesome respect that the 
deer’s antiers and sharp hoofs inspire 
among other wild creatures. 

I shall end this somewhat rambling ac- 
count of the deer and the hound by say- 
ing something about the behavior of a 
pack of hounds in the presence of a tame 
buck of mine. This buck I had raised on 
a bottle. He had grown lustily, and, aside 


from eating all the geraniums, with an 
occasional trip into the garden, where he 
cleaned up all in sight that was succulent, 
he had not given much trouble. Until he 
had been properly introduced (which cov- 
ered a matter of weeks), the hounds were 
kept in a stockade. Finally, when they 
were released, they took small notice of 
the deer; indeed, all that year their atti- 
tude toward him was exceedingly tame 
and disinterested. 


T was the buck that started the fun, 

and it happened when he was a year 
and a half old and had sharp spike horns, 
of which he was very vain. I noticed that 
he kept “picking on” the dogs. When they 
would be blamelessly og in the sun, 
he would swell his neck, bow his head, 
roll his eyes and come stalking toward 
them with a gait that had something of 
the German goosestep in it. He would 
blow out his breath in scornful superi- 
ority. This increased until the hounds 
took notice. If one of them stood up, the 
buck would start away, pretending to be 
frightened. Then a slow race would be- 
gin. This would increase in speed and in- 
tensity, the whole pack following in ear- 
nest. The business might last only a few 
minutes or might extend itself over an 
hour or more. But always on returning to 
the house both the pursuers and the pur- 
sued agreed that the game was over. It 
was a pretty sight to see the race and to 
see its strange and peaceful ending. 

But one day I brought home a new 
hound who knew nothing of the playful 
tactics of such a recreation, and of course 
I forgot the proper caution. In a short 
time one of the customary chases was on. 
I paid no attention to it until I noticed 
that it was lasting a very long time. Then 
I saw the buck, plainly tired, race by the 
barn, and then keep on racing. Close on 
him was the new dog, while the pack 
clamored somewhat shamefacedly in the 
rear. It looked bad when I failed to stop 
the dog. The best old hound broke off 
his running, but he seemed waiting to do 
something else. What this was I was 
soon to see. In fifteen minutes back came 
the excited and straining buck, a pitiful 
expression on his face. The grim pursuer 
was not fifteen yards behind him. I had 
a club ready for the newcomer, but my 
attentions to him were not needed. The 
old dog, who had apparently dropped out 
on purpose, waylaid the stranger, and 
there ensued a royal dog fight. It gave me 
the chance to collar and tie up the dan- 
gerous hound, which naturally ended the 
chase. I have always thought that the 
manner in which that wise old hound be- 
friended the distressed buck showed more 
reasoning power than instinct. And when- 
ever’ I think of hounds, I like to remember 
that sagacious old fellow who could rec- 
ognize the difference between a real hunt 
and a mere game, and who regulated his 
behavior accordingly. 





Extract from the Story: 
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“The rifle was knocked out of my hand and the bear was on top of me in an in- 
stant. Immediately, he took my head in his mouth and began to crush it between his 
jaws, causing me indescribable agony. More from instinct than from design, I pushed 
my right arm into his mouth, while I pulled my head away. 
my wrist, crushing the joint as easily as an egg shell. 


He put his teeth through 
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(Episode I.)—Stocking a Plantation Zoo 
OREWORD... . The remarkable 
heroine of this manuscript is an 
American girl, Frances Forrester- 
Brown. She has visited more far 

corners of the globe than even the con- 
firmed tourist, and for many years faced 
almost hourly peril under conditions that 
would have discouraged a less indomitable 
spirit. 

Her husband, a coffee planter, and ex- 
pert judge of every problem connected 
with its cultivation, had plied his pic- 
turesque trade from India to the Isthmus, 
and, being a Tipperary Irishman, was 
eager for rapid changes of environment. 
There came a mysterious blight over the 
coffee plantations of his India investment 
and winds of strange adversity blew him 
to Mexico. For two years they fought it 
out near Orizaba, with the girl wife an 
invaluable aide. Then came an Isthmus 
battle with more coffee and more ill luck. 

One day there drifted into this slough 
of despond, a certain interesting English 
gentleman and his wife . . a man who, 
himself, had sought adventure around the 
globe. His London agents had ordered 
him to Guatemala to look over certain 
important mahogany investments. There 
were many camps and scores of natives 
and a great financial deal to swing. 

Would the Forrester-Browns care to go 
on such an expedition? It would mean 
privation, self-denial, fever, mental and 
physical suffering. Mrs. Forrester-Brown 
must be prepared to almost lose her iden- 
tity. She would live in a jungle, miles 
from civilization, surrounded by swamps, 
wild animals and utter, unspeakable lone- 
liness. Every luxury must be denied: 
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every old-time companionship temporarily 
forgotten. 

The strange offer was accepted and the 
Tipperary Irishman took his wife to Gua- 
temala. A yacht was chartered and 
stocked for the journey. After many 
vicissitudes, the party landed at Puerto 
Barrios, a little, primitive town on the 
coast that was famous as the railway 
terminus of the United Fruit Company. 


LTHOUGH she did not know it at 

the time, it was the launching of a 
wonderful new order of thnigs for the 
brave woman who had so uncomplainingly 
accepted this situation. For sixteen years 
she was destined to remain shut off from 
even the slightest suggestion of normal 
human intercourse. She was to be, liter- 
ally, a “Queen of the Central American 
Jungle.” Her husband dead and responsi- 
bilities more aggressive than ever, she was 
to rub elbows with death, flood, fire and 
starvation. 

At this time a narrow-gauge railway 
ran from the coast town of Puerto Bar- 
rios for sixty miles through the interior. 
And it was fifty miles trom this terminal 
that a crude house was built for the 
party and its black retinue. Five acres 
were cleared in the very heart of the un- 
traversed jungle, and a “finca,” or plan- 
tation, created thereon. This area had 
at one time evidently been the natural 
basin of a pretentious lake, now long 
since drained and overgrown with grass, 
giant vines and palms. But go which 
way you pleased, you finally came upon 
the towering, impenetrable wall of Cen- 
tral American Jungle, with an occasional 
glimpse, beyond, over swaying masses of 
tropic green, of majestic, purple moun- 
tains. 


AS plans progressed, the labor came 
from British Honduras—four hun- 
dred sturdy, broad-chested blacks, with 
their families. The native of this country 
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was not equal to 
handling the for- 
midable mahog- 
any trees. For 
the “Ladino” is 
part Indian and 
part Spanish, 
and his strength 
has decreased in 
proportion to the 
humble character 
of jungle agricultural tasks. 

There were six mahogany camps out 
from the plantation, the majority of them 
at least twenty miles distant. And for 
days at a time our Tipperary Irishman 
was compelled to absent himself from the 
“Finca,” leaving his wife in complete 
charge. In the meanwhile, their asso- 
ciates had moved on across the deep for- 
ests to another location. 

It was during her sixteen years of 
primeval existence in this strange land 
that Frances Forrester-Brown learned to 
hunt big game and small, became a won- 
derful pistol and rifle shot and mastered 
the intricacies of angling in the alligator- 
infested waters of the Amates. 


* * * * * * * 


HE last day of the dreaded rainy 
season had passed, when Lindo 
knocked timidly at-the door of the Big 


House. “Patrona” Forrester-Brown an- 
swered the summons. What did Lindo 
want? 


The Ladino chief, whose fifth wife the 
Patrona had cured of a fever, had called 
to pay his respects and had brought a 
present. Would the Patrona accept it in 
person? 

This “present” proved to be a tiny baby 
tiger, as soft and fluffy as a kitten. For 
weeks it was fed from a bottle, until the 
wobbly legs grew strong and the bright, 




















The peritch or watch bird. 


suspicious eyes looked with ever-increas- 
ing doubt upon their new realm. In time 
it came to be a sturdy cub and then a 
formidable pet, with glistening teeth and 
sinewy, agile body. But the blood of the 
wild was in its veins, and the Patrona 
was compelled to build a cage for it to 
the rear of the “Finca,” where it would 
lie for hours at a time, stretched lazily 
upon the rough board piatform, gazing out 
across the clearing, to the jungle. 


HIS was really the start of Mrs. For- 
rester-Brown’s Plantation Zoo. It be- 
gan with the bringing of a baby tiger to 
the lone “Finca” by a “Ladino” chief. 
From then on the collection was rapidly 
enlarged, for the natives grew to look 
upon animal-giving as a fad where the 


Patrona was concerned. The beautiful 
White Woman, who wore odd, divided 
skirts and could swim like a deer and 


shoot a devil gun unerringly, was fond 
of animals. She liked to have them around 
her. She would even go hunting in the 
forests for them. Then they would never 
come to the outer portals of the “Finca” 
without some living gift! Be it so here- 
inafter 

A comfortable tract was cleared of 
growth back of the Big House and the 
outdoor kitchen and a corral fence built 
around it to keep out prowlers from the 
jungle. In this enclosure Lindo and the 
jet Carab boy constructed many wooden 
cages. Rolls of thick-meshed chicken wire 
finally came from Port Livingston, and of 
this still other cages were fashioned, until 
the padded-down yard became a veritable 
colony of them. 

Some of these cages rested upon the 
ground, while others, of necessity, were 
raised upon poles as an antidote for eager 
little paws and gnawing teeth that would 
soon have burrowed a subterranean path 
to freedom. 

In a single week three infant baboons 
were brought to the plantation. They were 
put on a bottle diet and promptly thrived, 
growing with remarkable speed. They were 
thoroughly domesticated and seemed to 
have no inclination to wander back to 
their old rendezvous. These baboons were 
at once the delight and the aggravation 
of the plantation dogs. They would sneak 
up solemnly behind a sleeping mongrel, 
give his tail a sharp tweak and then, run- 
ning up a banana tree, sit there chatter- 
ing gleefully. 


EXT came scores of spider monkeys, 
mischievous little rascals with lovable 
dispositions and marvelous energy; night 
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walkers, thin, anemic, long-tailed, and a 
dozen other species fresh from those mys- 
terious shadows of the Quiregua temple 
ruins. Nor were any turned away. 
“I had made up my mind to keep open 
house for them,” the Patrona explains. 
“In my utter loneliness and isolation, I 
grew to feel the need of even this un- 
couth companionship. They gave me some- 
thing to do, something to think about. I 
mingled affection with a sort of motherly 
interest. I grew to know them by name 
and to have a real affection for them. 
And they in turn knew me. Sixteen years 
in a jungle! One must needs have some 
diversion. The animals provided it. More- 
over, there was the practical side. Occa- 
sionally the narrow-gauge brought scien- 


tists. I sold some of my species. They 
went to city zoos a thousand miles 
away.” 


The night walkers yellow in color, and 
fuzzy, with strangely human faces, en- 
couraged friendship with puppies. They 
would play together for hours, the mon- 
key having an advantage over his clumsy 
playmate. The one popular trick was to 
twine an encircling tail around a puppy’s 
neck and drag him along the yard, bark- 
ing a hearty protest. 

And the spider monkeys, granted the 
freedom of the yard and house, were al- 
ways in for rather rough sport. Fraternal 
bands of them would clamber up the 
tall palms and throw nuts down upon the 
other members of the Patrona’s im- 
promptu zoo. Their food consisted, for 
the most part, of ripe bananas, for which 
purpose two long lines of trees were 
planted. The soil, of course, is propitious 
for their growth and they mature with 
amazing rapidity. Those moist nights 
bring about magic conditions: between 
suns the barren court would sprout thick 
with grass and weeds. 


A* ant-eater was a privileged char- 
acter around the place. He was not 
a particularly chummy personality and 
his immoderately long snout and snake- 
like tongue gave him an almost uncanny 
appearance; but he would follow the Pa- 
trona from room to room and from cage 
to cage, whining for the delicacy of milk, 
fed with a common eye-dropper. He cul- 


tivated a passionate comradeship with sev- 
eral of the night walkers, and they would 
together 


“hang out” under the low- 





branched trees, sleeping in huddled knots 
or foraging for insects. As a baby the 
ant-eater was kept alive with a mixture 
of milk and honey. 

Two plump coons completed an animal 
minstrel troup. And here again a rather 
keen mentality, mixed with inborn dev- 
iltry, made them among the liveliest of the 
aggregation. 

It was Lindo who brought the favorite 
hunting dogs. He was a Jamaican, de- 
pendable, as a rule, but prone’ occasion- 
ally to stray to the native villages after 
rum. It was on one of these occasions 
that the Patrona saw him lumbering up 
the jungle path, from the direction of the 
narrow-gauge, with two limp objects un- 
der his arms. He was none too steady 
on his feet, but his burden seemed both 
precious and safe. 


A> sop for his conscience Lindo pre- 
sented the Patrona with “Uncle Sam” 
and “John Bull.” Thus were the little 
bundles of puppydom christened. In a 
half-year they had grown to be as fine a 
pair of hunting dogs as there were in the 
mahogany country. In nearly all the 
hunting trips after that these sturdy ani- 
mals participated, and we shall meet them 
again later on. 

The plantation boasted a pack of dogs 
—some thirty of them, but “Uncle Sam” 
and “John Bull” were the Patrona’s 
prime favorites and found first place 
in her affection. In Guatemala no 
one goes anywhere without a _ hunt- 
ing dog. They are as mecessary as 
rife and ammunition. The _ typical 
jungle hound is by no means pure bred. 
He is a handed-down combination of al- 
most everything, and as a consequence is 
sturdy enough to withstand the innumer- 
able hardships of the country. For one 
thing, no ordinary dog could live through 
the insects of the long rainy season. There 
are seemingly thousands of varieties, and 
most of them sting terribly or poison unto 
death. The dread “gerapata” is a tick 
of prodigious size, not unlike the common 
cattle tick of the Mexican border, but re- 
lentless to a degree. Then there is the 
“warri” tick, so named because his nat- 
ural abode is on the back and amongst the 
stiff bristles of the local wild hog. The 
warri buries its head in the flesh and sticks 
there. When he is extracted he leaves an 
infected sore. 








“The siete ital af a oud of dogs.” 














"THE dogs were always fighting mosqui- 
toes, and up from the swamp and 
jungle pools came living, humming swarms 
of them, ravenously hungry for blood. In- 
side the Big House, when meal-time came 
around, it was necessary to resort to an 
ingenious “smudge.” The jungle “come- 
jen” is a very industrious ant that builds 
a huge nest of bits of bark, moss, earth 
and gum. Not unlike a hornet’s nest, it 
dangles from a tree seclusion, but Lindo’s 
men scaled the highest monarchs for 
them, shook them free of their occupants 
and then lighted them from the inside. 
Placed beneath the table, they smouldered 
steadily for many hours, throwing off a 
thick aromatic smoke. This did not agree 
with the mosquitoes, but was rather 
pleasing and perfume-like to human nos- 
trils. 

It was shortly after the Patrona had re- 
covered from a severe attack of malarial 
fever and was still buzzing with calomel 
and quinine, that a pompous chief, muck- 
covered, came into the corral with two 
baby deer. The great rains were still on 
and the surrounding country was flooded. 
At such periods it is customary for ani- 
mals to take to the nearest knoll or hill. 

On one of these rises of ground, many 
miles from the plantation, the chief had 
found two pitiful little deer, perhaps three 
weeks old. And knowing the “White 
Queen’s” love of all creatures of the 
jungle, he had brought them as payment 
for quinine, which was needed by his 
family. 


HE mistress of the “Finca” had 

thought she loved dearly her many 
other pets, but this addition to the zoo 
put many noses out of joint. As -they 
developed, the deer were strangely, hu- 
many likable. They were granted privi- 
leges unknown to babouns, monkeys, dogs 
and tiger. From the very start Baby and 
Charlie appeared to realize that this gen- 
tle woman was their supreme benefactor. 
They had the complete run of the house; 
they strolled complacently into the dining- 
room during meals, and, more wonderful 
still, invariably went with Mrs. Forrester- 
Brown on her hunting expeditions. Neith- 
er the excitement of the chase nor the 
sound of blazing firearms seemed to dis- 
turb them. 

One morning Lindo came with the in- 
formation that there was a shortage of 
fresh meat for the dogs. The day being 
prime and the mists being high, it was 
expedient to go five miles westward for 
game. Would the Patrona care to accom- 
pany him and his helper? 

She readily acquiesced, for there had 
been reports of armadillo in the neigh- 
borhood, and here was one specimen she 
lacked for her zoo. 

The pack of hunting dogs, led by Uncle 
Sam and John Bull, were fed once a week 
only; that is, to any considerable degree. 
This is necessary if they are to retain 
their hunting zeal. On more than one 
occasion the entire pack was known to 
wander off on a personally conducted 
hunting trip, when very hungry, and after 
some careless keeper had unthinkingly 
neglected to latch the enclosure. 


HE Tipperary Irishman had gone be- 

yond the great pine ridge tract to 
quell an incipient mahogany camp rebel- 
lion, and Mrs. Forrester-Brown decided 
that the loneliness of his absence would 
be broken by this bit of excitement. He 
had warned her not to venture far from 
the plantation without him, but she frank- 
lv confesses that she was inclined to pay 
little attention to this order. She loved 
the «lds and the jungle and the uncouth 
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The deer and some of the hounds. 


character of her environment with a 
frank passion. In looking back upon 
those eventful, dangerous years, she ad- 
mits she would gladly live them all over 
again, exactly as they were, without a 
change. It was a spirit born of the blood. 

The party was off shortly after dawn. 
First went the “beater of trails,” black, 
shiny-skinned, and with a machete as his 
only arm. The pack of dogs barked 
around and about and in advance, filling 
the shadowy thickets with hungry barks. 
Then came Lindo, followed by the Pa- 
trona in her divided-skirt regalia and 
bearing as good a Winchester as there 
was along the coast. The leather belt 
held ammunition and an _ automatic 
revolver. 

There were no roads to follow after the 
first half-hour, and only a narrow, vine- 
tangled machete path penetrated the tropic 
depths. With the dogs it was quite dif- 
ferent; eager to uncover game or a boa, 
they wriggled in and out under the massed 
verdure, raising a thousand excited, an- 
ticipatory echoes. 

Baby and Charlie accompanied the Pa- 
trona, pattering delicately along behind 
her. She would miss them for a half- 
hour at a time, but they would invariably 
return, pressing their damp noses into her 
outstretched palm. 

Up a series of little, undulating wooded 
hills they went and then down again into 
a low, damp stretch, where the floor of 
the forest was less cluttered with growth. 
The dark waters of a stream could be seen 
in the distance, spotted with glint of in- 
termittent sunshine. 


HE inquisitive Charlie and Baby 

sought an open area and fraternized 
with the dogs. They were all the best of 
friends. One by one the hounds would 
go up to the deer, sniffing, running about, 
with good-natured barks, while Charlie 
lowered his head and returned the indi- 
vidual salutes. 

There came a sudden shout from the 
“beater of trails.” Some of the dogs had 
found an armadillo and had chased it into 
a hole beneath a great tree, where the 
roots offered.tantalizing obstruction. In 
a moment attention concentrated upon 
that black hole, about which the entire 
pack soon gathered. 

These snug retreats are everywhere in 
the jungle, and it is customary for small 
animals of all kinds to run to them, re- 


gardless of ownership, when danger con- 
fronts. 

Uncle Sam and John Bull led the dig- 
ging, as a howling, yelping pack of dogs 
began pawing into the hole. Lindo and 
his helper assisted by hacking at the roots 
with machetes. Finally, back to his last 
stand, the armadillo was exposed to view. 
Because of his shell-like armor, he is 
fairly safe from paws and teeth, but 
Lindo rescued him alive before the 
hounds could maul him unmercifully. 
This magnificent specimen was to belong 
to the Patrona’s zoo. He was shot uncere- 
moniously into a bag and suspended from 
a tree along the machete trail until their 
return. In this same locality five others 
were taken. The armadillo is a highly 
cherished food for the plantation table. 
It is pure white meat and, when roasted, 
is rather delicious. Only Lindo was per- 
mitted to collaborate with the cook in pre- 
paring armadillo. Certain glands must be 
removed or these contaminate the dish, 
as they are strong and will give the white 
meat a disagreeable taste and odor. 


ALITILE further on an exciting chase 
took place. Five of the dogs found a 
peccary under a mass of vines, and a few 
feet beyond a, good-sized tapir. The pec- 
cary was taken alive as another addition 
to the zoo, but the tapir had opinions of 
his own. He streaked it for the stream 
and was half across before the dogs went 
in after him. 

There was a gathering at the bank to 
watch. The tapir is perfectly at home in 
water and promptly made for a hole on 
the opposite shore. Lindo’s helper re- 
moved his outer garments and plunged 
into the murky stream with several more 
dogs by his side. 

There was a short, sharp conflict as the 
dogs gained the hole and pawed away the 
wet mud and muck. Uncle Sam nabbed 
the tapir by the head (a favored means of 
attack) and the Patrona was given an- 
other pet. When the tapir decides to turn 
and fight, in water, he invariably comes 
out victor. Even the best-trained hound 
is afraid of him under these circum- 
stances; but nine times in ten the animal 
selects to find a hole in the bank. Por- 
tions of the tapir are edible—the meat 
along the backbone, for example. It is 
coarse-grained, but fine and tender, never- 
theless. 

Before the back trail was begun the 
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party allowed the dogs to have a gibnet 
chase on their own, and to eat to their 
appetite’s content. This is a member of 
the rodent family; large, combative and 
beloved of the hounds. It puts up an ex- 
cellent fight, which is all the more accept- 
able to the hunters. 

Thus, by early afternoon, coming and 
going, the party bagged enough game to 
feed the pack for a week or so and to re- 
plenish the plantation table, although not 
a shot was fired. Ammunition becomes 
merely a protective measure in the Guate- 
mala jungles. It is taken for use when 
there is no other way out. 


HE tame wild hogs, peccaries and like 

members of the rodent species were 
entirely welcome at the “Finca,” once they 
grew acclimated to its peculiarities. There 
is real humor in the statement that, six 
months later, a certain clumsy, ugly, 
bristly young hog liked nothing better 
than to be coddled by human hands. He 
would grunt persistently until he was 
taken up in the Patrona’s lap, where, 
while his chin was rubbed, he would sit 
contentedly by the hour while she read 
some month-old newspaper. 
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But then a strangely humanized form 
of affection was not lacking in some of the 
other pets. Baby, the younger deer, was 
at Mrs. Forrester-Brown’s bedside dur- 
ing a long illness, when big-rain fever 
made it necessary for her to be confined 
to her room. Baby had a habit of stand- 
ing outside the door until someone opened 
it for her. Then she would trot quietly in 
and jump upon the bed, stretching out at 
full length and resting her beautiful head 
upon the pillow by her mistress. She 
would remain thus for long periods, oc- 
casionally licking the dry, hot hands that 
feebly reached to pet her. 


OTH Charlie and Baby were known to 

disappear in the forest and bring back 
“friends” who were hungry. These timid 
comrades would remain just long enough 
to peer through the corral, and then dart 
speedily away, to leave Baby and Charlie 
wonderingly disappointed. The deer often 
went “in swimming” with the Patrona. 
Baby was reared on condensed milk, fed 
from a bottle and a nipple. Later on, al- 
ways “in attendance” at table during meal 
times, both of these pets would lap at 
plantation “cocktails” with evident relish. 
It is not pleasant to be compelled to rec- 
ord that, years afterward, Charlie was 
killed and eaten by a tiger, while straying 
through the forest to the rear of the 
“Finca.” When, at last, Mrs. Forrester- 
Brown decided to move to Port Living- 
ston, she could not bear to leave Baby be- 
hind. A crate was made and the slender 
pet coaxed inside with food. But the look 
that Baby gave her mistress when im- 
prisonment was discovered decided the 
Patrona against attempting to wean the 
deer from her old life. And she was al- 
lowed to go free. 

The plantation was well stocked with 
birds of many varieties—ten different spe- 
cies of parrots—macaws, paroquettes, ma- 
caws and toucans. A huge cage sufficed 
for a home, in which they were apparently 
quite happy and contented. The toucan, 
with his ponderous beak, was the clown 
of the aggregation, and sometimes went at 
will around the place. His violent and 
unreasoning temper, however, prevented 
him from having many friends. The ma- 
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caw was friendly with the dogs and en- 
joyed teasing them when occasion per- 
mitted. His favorite trick was to quietly 
nip a hound’s tail and then shriek with 
satisfaction at the poor animal’s yelps. 
This same trouble-maker had a weakness , 
for successfully slicing off every button 
he could lay beak to. How he ever man- 
aged it was a mystery to the Patrona, for 
his “lantern” jaws did not make for true 
aim. There were love birds in plenty, in 


a separate cage, and herons. As fledg- 
lings the members of this astounding 
aviary were discovered in nests and 


brought to the plantation by Lindo or his 
followers. 

Quite welcome members of the zoo 
were the snakes—boas, many feet in 
length, and with a fondness for chickens. 
The Patrona found a hideous “Tommy 
Goff” coiled in a dresser drawer one day 
—but that belongs to another phase of 
Mrs. Forrester-Brown’s strange Guate- 
mala adventures. 





(The second story in this series details 
the capture of a jungle tiger and a most 
remarkable snake hunt among the famous 
Quiregua ruins.) 


as 


Zane Grey in March 


has the most wonderful deep sea fishing story ever written, or that FIELD 
AND STREAM has ever published; it goes up and down the whole scale of 


emotions. 


A marlin swordfish defies the launch and charges it, time 


and time again, like a blood-mad, wild Indian. We wrote him—that the 
story took us out on the edge of the chair in excitement, and then took us 
back hundreds of years to the rainy days in an old garret with Robinson 


Crusoe and Buftalo Bill to make us forget the dinner hour. 
have another story by Zane Grey 





We also 


‘*Tuna Fishing’’—in our safe. We 


will publish it in an early issue 

















Great 
South Bay 


and a 


Duck Blind 


By 
C. T. Hamilton 


ATE one afternoon we alighted 

from the train at Quogue, L. L, 

and boarding a station-wagon rat- 

tled over two miles of flinty road 
while the penetrating salt air leaked into 
all our unaccustomed crevices. Like a 
couple of boys we blew into our guide’s 
home, shed our top-coats and knocked the 
quietude into a cocked hat. As we stood 
before that generous hearth in which the 
logs were blazing and snapping, we plied 
Carter with questions. A man who had 
been down for two days had just taken 
the up-train with twelve blackducks, two 
mallards, one greenwing and four geese! 

That was enough for George who sailed 
into his luggage, unlimbered his gun case, 
slammed his gun together and shot every 
imaginary duck in the room,—and he has 
some imagination. 

Duck-hunters do not touch on the 
weather because they are short of con- 
versation or just to be polite; indeed they 
are very serious about it; so we all ex- 
pressed our opinions on the forecast and 
felt better. 

“Mrs. Harry” was now flitting back 
and forth between the dining-room and 
kitchen, and our ambition and conversa- 
tion increased with a hot oyster stew on 
board for a starter. After a wonderful 
supper we lolled around in front of the 
fire with our smokes, and had one of 
those delightful talks about the present 
and past. Harry’s father, who was a 
gunner before him, came in to spend the 
evening with us and regaled us with tales 
of his own and his father’s time away 
back in the flint-lock days when there 
were nothing but cat-boats and every 
man didn’t have one of those, so used a 
row-boat; and occasionally they would be 
caught on the beach by a nor’easter with 
a driving snowstorm, and were forced 
to spend the night there under the up- 
turned sharpie, which is not the nicest 
place in the world in that weather. As 
the wind howled around the little cottage 
it made the stories quite realistic and 
added materially to the duckish atmos- 
phere in which we were languishing. 


Y four o’clock next morning we had 

stowed away a “perfectly corking” 
breakfast of sausage and buckwheat cakes 
and were soon shuffling along in hip 
boots, behind the hand-wagon with its 
decoy crates as it wobbled and creaked 
its way through the sandy road down to 
the creek. A man who lives in the city 
hardly realizes what real, black darkness 
is, and the little swinging lantern made 








the surroundings blacker than ever. But 
if this were so, what about it above? 
There was a wondrous sight! As I looked 
at the Pleiades over the glowing bowl of 
my pipe I recalled the beautiful lines of 
Tennyson: 

“Many a night I saw the Pleiades, ris- 
ing through the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled 

in a silver braid.” 


Carried away with the wonder of it, 
and engrossed in my own thoughts I re- 
marked: “Say, boys, don’t you feel sorry 
for all the fellows who have to stay in bed 
and miss such a sight as this?” “Yes,” 
drawled Harry, “but I do kinda ’preciate 


Sunday” mornings, myself.” And _ then 
George began to hum one of Harry 
Lauder’s repertoire which he _ thought 


apropos of the occasion, and I knew that 
astronomers were born, i 
a tew minutes anyway. 





AS we rounded a corner and came 
4 Aclear of the trees we hit the slope to 
the creek and down it whined the wagon 
into the water and alongside the big 
sharpie. Another stalwart had now 
loomed up in the darkness in the form 
of Walter, our helper; interesting to me 
on account of his great physical strength 
and good nature, but particularly so as 
a grandson of old Bill Lane, a wonder- 
ful Shinnecock bayman in the 70’s and 
80’s, and immortalized in one of Dwight 
Huntington’s books. 

Things were yanked around 
lively in the next few minutes, and Walter 
had just made the final turn around the 
after starboard cleat on the power-boat 
when our skipper put his great effort into 
the fly-wheel of his cold engine, and with 
a couple of sputters and coughs, we were 

ff! 


off ! 

The Wayeeses (Indian for White 
Wolf) gives one the idea of security 
with her 32 feet overall, generous beam, 
high freeboard, housing carried well aft 
and her deep cockpit. Out into the night 
we went, splitting it up ahead and watch- 
ing it close in behind us. In a_ short 
time we made a big sweep to port and 
rounding Pine Neck Point came into view 
of Shinnecock Light with its three flashes 
and an interval. 


UDDENLY there was a noise ahead 
of rushing water, plainly heard above 

the wind, waves and exhaust ;—a sound 
which every duck-hunter knows at once. 
Straining our eyes we could just distin- 


pretty’ 


silhouettes of a dis- 
turbed raft of broadbill beating it out 


guish the shadowy 


in front. There were plenty of them, but 
George’s estimate fixed it at a figure I 
hesitate to record. His optimism began 
to work in such a manner that he had a 
goodly percentage of this bunch in to our 
decoys, dead as mackerels and tied up for 
home shipment. It’s all in the game, so 
we let him ramble; however, it was a 
pleasant incident and gave us something 
to talk about. 

ORGING eastward we _ rounded a 

stake to starboard, and bore away 
southeast for the meadows. The Way- 
ceses, which had been wallowing in the 
trough of quite a lumpy sea-way, straight- 
ened up with the nor’wester under her 
counter and slid along on an even keel. 
The sound of the engine told us we were 
running into shallower water, and the 
skipper throttled down while Walter went 
forward with the sounding pole. In a 
few minutes came the warning “Hard a 
lee!” and at the end of a graceful curve 
we were sticking our nose into a biting 
cold breeze, and over went the hook. 

“Now, Walter, get the sharpie alongside 
and, gentlemen, if you'll kindly hand me 
those things out of the cabin.” Out they 
went—guns,_ shell-boxes, _lunch-boxes, 
thermos bottles, jug of water, sheepskins 
and slickers, 

“Mr. F——,” addressing George who 
weighs 240 pounds, “get aboard and be 
sure you sit on the middle of that crate 
and don’t try to see the bottom by look- 
ing over the side. Shove off, Walter!” 
And away ge went before the wind with 
the bay seething around us. 





| be our busy moments we had not no- 
ticed that it was lighting up in the east 
and the sedge ahead began to define it- 
self. Before we reached the point the 
sharpie grounded on the flat, and we 
dropped out and waded the remainder of 
the distance. As we started to make 
the set a chorus of quacks made every 
man turn instinctively toward the meadow 
where a flock of over a hundred black 
duck was in the air, disappearing in the 
gloom on swift wing. 

Our work went on rapidly, with much 
jabbering and splashing on the part of 
the decoys. About twenty half-breed 
ducks were “hoppled” to windward, while 
a half dozen well behaved drakes are 
left at liberty to swim around in the 
stool; and ten Canadas are fixed out be- 
low them to leeward, with lanes con- 
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verging at the blind between the groups 
to allow chances at low shots. 


T last everything was shipshape and 

we made ourselves comfortable in 
the dingeys, settling d@wn to watch the 
glim in the lighthouse. It had not been 
doused more than five minutes when a 
cracking old flock of whistlers came from 
our right up the lead, and for a second 
slowed up to look at the stool. There was 
no time for consultation, so without 
command we came up like one man, each 
one taking his relative portion of .the 
flock. The guns spoke out, and it rained 
whistlers! Harry and I, who didn’t fit 
in our boats as tight as George did, were 
out in the water in double time, loading 
as we went. I nailed one bird and then 
watched our guide chase another until 
his boot-tops were in danger. With his 


gun at his shoulder he was ready to deal, 


to “the duck that never 
came.” Where had they all gone to? 
Strange birds, the whistlers. 

The sun now appeared above the dis- 
tant beach-crest, and a band of gold 
stretched out on either side, tipping each 
blade with a golden barb and painting the 
cloudlets of a mackerel-sky with a molt- 
en edge. As it towered up from the ho- 
rizon, the band faded to a soft pink and 
then to silver until on reaching the zenith 
it left the faint stars twinkling against a 
fathomless background of delicate pea- 
cock-blue. I think we were all affected 
by it as the sight was one seldom seen 
by the average city man. 

“Get down!” from Harry, on the right; 
for three ducks were approaching from 
down wind, high up and wearing off, away 
from the point. They swerved in a little 
on my side, and although they were too 
far, I sat up as they formed a triangle 
in their flight, and quite naturally picked 
the bird in the apex which didn’t budge 
at the first barrel but fell crippled as the 
2’s from the left connected. Another 
shot on the way out was enough and I 
retrieved a beautiful hen-mallard. 


the death blow 


HORTLY after Harry left us to get 

the water-jug we had forgotten in the 
sharpie, so a flock of eight blacks came 
to visit us by way of the lead. They were 
close to the water and, like most bunches 
of this size, did not maneuver but slid 
noiselessly in outside the geese, and with 
necks up began swimming past the stool 
headed for the bay. It was evident they 
would not stop, so we went into action. 
As they got up they spread out like a 
fan. Four guns—one duck! A _ bungle, 
probably, but a hard shot to negotiate. 

Harry had to have his little fun over 
it which gave George a chance for some 
unusual and unprintable repartee, and we 
had not finished the discussion when a 
single was sighted coming in over the 
beach. One hundred yards out and away 
up he hung in the air, and gave us a care- 
ful once over, turned tail and wore off 
for the opposite point, made a big sweep 
to leeward, going down almost to the 
surface, then rose again and came up 
wind. He sheared off behind us, came 
around our left, made the circuit again, 
and as he slid over the geese George but- 
toned him up with his first barrel. 


N a few minutes four more came at 
us from the bay straight across the 
wind. They kept working to windward, 


passed in front and spurted to the beach. 
One of them must have said something, 
for they suddenly turned, came back and 
gently dropped in about three hundred 
yards out. 


The sun was now well up 
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The landing 


and the breeze had freshened io a stiff 
blow which piped a merry tune as it 
whistled through the sedge and the thatch 
on the dingeys. Dark clouds went scur- 
rying overhead. The bay commenced to 
boil out in the deep water while the spin- 
drift flew and ricochetted over the fiat. 
We lay as low as we could to escape the 
blast which would have blown the horns 
off a goat. 

The r-r-rump, r-r-rump of a gun to 
windward of us put our friends in the 
air, and then they did a strange thing— 
came right for us. It was another long 
shot, but it was now or never, and we 
took the chance; for we were all right- 
handers and the game was in the right 
place. My bird was the leader and I 
crumpled him as the other reports sound- 
ed. Before I could shoot again all four 
ducks were drifting to leeward, belly up. 
George had made a double and the hot 
air which he allowed to escape from his 
system condensed on his gun-barrels. 


SINGLE was our next visitor, a 

regular old humdinger of an “orange- 
legs.” He acted true to form and gave 
us the acid test. I have never forgiven 
myself for not having kept the watch 
on him, for his performance was a lib- 
eral education in the duck-shooting line. 
I am not sure how many circuits he made 
and might be censured if I guessed at 
them; but there were many and all the 
time he watched the blind with a gimlet 
eye for the slightest excuse to dig out. 
He gave us plenty of chances to laugh at 
him, and then swear at him, and they were 
all taken. Eventually he alighted away 
up at the head of the layout and kept his 
distance while his head turned from side 
to side-on the lookout. Another gun, up 
to windward, disturbed him and up he 
went with his powerful main-spring in 
good working order, ten feet at the first 
jump. He continued climbing, but as 
nothing seemed to be doing in his im- 
mediate vicinity he failed to decide soon 
enough and one of our doses of No. 2’s 
came across. With his legs dangling as a 
pivot, and with both wings outstretched 
he fell back before the wind, twisting 
round and round, with the lady decoys 
scolding him, and almost falling on a 
goose which ‘snaked her neck and made 
a vicious lunge at him as he struck. 

“I’m having the fime of my life,” ejacu- 
lated George, who had just lit his pipe 
for a couple of whiffs, “but I would like 
to get one crack at a goose!” As he fin- 
ished the remark he twisted around for 





at the creek. 


a look behind him and immediately 
sounded the alarm. “Get down for the 
love of Mike, there’s a string coming 


right back of us!” Before we could set- 
tle ourselves a line of six honkers passed 
majestically over us, and before we real- 
ized it were a hundred yards out in the 


bay. 
“Ho de Lawd’s sake, Harry, say some- 
thing. Don’t be so impolite; in- 
troduce us to them! Get a move on!” 
As the second a-a-onk floated out to him 
the leader lowered, turned with a grace- 
ful list to port and headed in. Each one 
of his flock went to the same point and 
repeated the move. I could think of 
nothing but a most dignified game of 
snap the whip. They soon slid into the 
white-caps and began to swim toward 
us. The wind was as thin as a whip- 
lash and the sun suddenly broke out on 
them as the spray flew around them with 
the inky water behind for a background. 
It was the epitome of wild life: a sight 
to tingle the nerves of any fellow with 
red corpuscles in his veins. The result 
was 1% geese per man; for although 
George tried his best to figure out who 
made the double (and he is some figurer, 
a regular lightning calculator) it was too 
complicated for even him to prove: but 
it worried him like the devil. 

Harry went out to retrieve the cripple, 
and succeeded in grabbing it by the leg 
when the bird twisted around and nabbed 
the top of the guide’s boot, hanging on 
with such tenacity that it was with some 
difficulty it was pried loose. 


HE clouds had now opened up and 

the warm sun was smiling on the land- 
scape and warming our backs; the wind 
also died away with it, and we suddenly 
remembered we were hungry. Out came 
the lunch boxes. Sausage-meat sand- 
wiches (easy to eat ina cold temperature), 
chocolate cake, mince-pie and a small jar 
of strawberry preserves—all washed down 
with a demi-tasse of café cau lait, steam- 
ing hot from the thermos bottles; I may 
be right when I say that no man appre- 
ciates this unique invention more than 
the fellow in a duck-blind. The decoys 
were happy in the more quiet water, for, 
instead of being engrossed in keeping 
their noses into the wind and their necks 
pulled in, they were able to feed and 
“churned” away at the bottom to uncover 
the small clams and other crustacea which 
their wonderful digestions delight in. It 
is well for the man who leaves the blind 
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in a hurry to remember that they dig 
holes and pile up mounds which 
make the footing uncertain. 

All of the Canada goose decoys I 
have seen exhibit a peculiar and 
never failing antipathy for the dark 
plumaged, immature gulls. The 
white or older birds of the latter 
species sailed around us without a 
gander of the flock batting an eye 
at them; but when one of the 
young gulls came into view the stool 
was immediately thrown into an up- 
roar of droning, hissing and flopping 
decoys. It is the prayer of the hunt- 
er that no such intruder may butt 
in, when a wild flock is maneuvering 
and gum things up. 


UNCH finished we got out and 
had a run around on the meadow 
for exercise and aid to digestion. As 
warmly clad as we were, a little of 
it went a long way and we hustled 
to again seek the cheerful shelter of 
the dingeys, have another pull at the 
coffee and smoke up to await the 
after noon’s events, one or two of 
which are perhaps worth mentioning. 
Another single came up the lead, 
and as he reached us got the proper 
angle of the sun’s rays to show his 
beautiful metallic-green head which 
at once identified him. Harry 
promptly announced “That’s the 
mate to the hen-mallard you shot this 
morning. He has come back for 
her.” So it was my turn and he was soon 
with her, back of the blind; for he was 
intent on his quest and didn’t note my 
rising for the shot. 

Shortly after, George, who was on 
guard, with the speed of lightning, ffew 
into action and both loads struck the 
water about six feet behind a hen-broad- 
bill which was skimming the surface like 
a bumble-bee to windward. It was such 
an object lesson of the necessity of mind- 
ing the old axiom, “hold ahead,” that be- 
fore anyone else could remark, George 
thought it pertinent to inform us that he 
hadn’t “come within the bray-of-an-ass 
of that one.” 





UR last chance came from over tne 
beach in the form of three blacks who 
followed the traditions of their tribe. 
They were interesting from the first, 
took their time, would not drop in but 


finally came near enough. George wal- 
loped his with his second, and I plugged 
mine at the top of his jump. Harry, who 
is always polite enough to wait until his 
guests have emptied their guns, essayed a 
very long shot. The duck showed the 
shock and let out a few feathers which 
streamed off with the wind. Over us he 
went and then began a long slide which 
ended in the quills some four or five hun- 
dred yards away, but not before the 
trained eye of our guide, who had in- 
stinctively stood up, had marked him 
down. I waded out for the dead ones, 
and as I returned saw Harry’s head and 
shoulders moving gingerly in the dis- 
tance. The end came when the drake 
went up at his approach, and with him 
went that unerring gun. There was a 
collapse followed by the twisting fall. I 
was just saying to myself that that gun 
was the quietest one I had ever heard 


What blamed fools decoys a 








when the faint “pow” of the nitro came 


wafting down wind to us. 


ITH the sun only a half hour high 

we took up and pushed out to the 
Wayeeses where we arrived just as the 
upper rim of the great, red ball of fire 
disappeared below the brown western 
dunes. Our trip to shore was accom- 
panied by a pink sky streaked with laven- 
der clouds, across which scurried flocks 
of broadbill, whistlers and blackduck 
making for the shelter of the approach- 
ing night. 

A wonderful day with the best of 
companions and good luck. As we pulled 
our weary freight up the slope from the 
creek, George grabbed a duck’s leg and 
shaking it at me remarked, “Look at the 
fate of him! Shoor the Divil couldn’t 
thrip him!” 








After the Gray Brush 


By 
Edward A. Briggs 


HE conductor clinks his bell and 
the trolley slides humming away 
across the white fields, leaving you 
to the stinging stillness of the De- 
cember dawn. You turn up your collars 
—you and Bob and Will—tuck your guns 
under arm and strike out sturdily on the 
Winding Hill Road, through drifts of 
new, feathery white that even Bob’s in- 
trepid Cadillac could not dare this morn- 
ing. Three miles away beyond the dip- 
ping hollows the long gray crest of Jeri- 
cho lifts its triple lure of woods and 





heights and snows. You warm to it, with 
a conscious glow, a coloring cheek, a tin- 
gle of brain and of fingertips. A stride 
ahead of you—their leash’s length—Dia- 
mond and Drum lean into their collars 
like Percherons, heads up, tails high. 
Black-and-tan they are, sire and son, 
matched like a park pair, a hundred and 


twenty pounds and more to the two of 
them. What of their pull and your push 
the miles are short on the Winding Hill 
Road. 

You pass a sled or two, whence issue 
cheerful hails, and yapping challenge to 
your hounds from the powdered collie 
running alongside; you wind with the 
road past drifted farm lanes, new cut by 
the runner; over rustic bridges with their 
smothered brook beneath; by naked hick- 
ory groves and clustered oaks within the 
half-buried fence corner; upward at last, 
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and out, onto the final hill fields that are 
shining now in the risen sun. Back along 
your way have been cottontail tracks on 
the road bank, a muskrat trail or so where 
rippling brook water defies the frost, a 
light squirrel tracery beside the fence; 
timid records all, expeffmental after the 
big snow. But that valley way with its 
mild interests lies behind you; just ahead 
stand the hill woods, gray above their 
white floor, oddly new, dearly familiar, 
infinitely alluring; the woods and their 
waiting something— 


OU stoop and unleash the hounds, and 

with that act comes its inevitable little 
thrill that means the last barrier down, 
the hunt begun. No need to urge them; 
they are off in a rushing scatter of white. 
Young Drum, for all his eagerness, shows 
yet some subtle uncertainty, as of pur- 
pose not quite hardened on this, almost 
his first hunt. But old Diamond! See 
his driving stride, bee-line for the woods! 


: 
: 
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that carry them upon their business. The 
word fox is a commonplace; no man so 
dull as not to comprehend it, to see in 
mind’s eye the roguish, agile animal, 
see it—red, of course. To paint it red, 
the pictures; tawny red, brown red, even 
geranium red—but always red. To the 
layman a gray fox is no more a thing 
of logic than a purple cow. Yet gray 
he is, this subject of ours—the mixed, 
‘pepper-and-salt” gray of black hairs 
ringed with white. True, his ears are 
rusty red, and the sides of his neck; and 
his breast and undertail are tawny and 
his outer legs dull brown, as if in sheer 
decency he must concede something to the 
traditional color. Moreover, his brush 
is black-striped along its crest, even to the 
tip, and his throat and inner legs dull 
white. But gray he is in the woods—gray 
as Le treeboles he slips among. 

\ dull hue his fur, and a dull texture. 
Not the spun gold of his red cousin, but 
harsh and rough, the lorg outer hairs 








habits. But the skulking gray, unless 
hounded, may live out his whole life 
without once being scored by human eyes. 

In a word, he is not quite a true fox, 
this gray of ours. Somewhere back in the 
long history of evolution he went aside a 
little on the family tree, tending ever so 
slightly toward some alien branch—the 
cats, perhaps? or the raccoons? Canny 
old hunters who know both him and the 
red say, humorously enough, that, there 
is a streak of coon in his lineage. This, 
of course, because he climbs well, runs in- 
differently and has a coarse coat and a 
thick skin. And country folk sometimes 
say of the shot gray fox they see that he 
is mixed or crossed with the red, because, 
forsooth, he is not all gray like « tabby 
cat. But no such cross could occur. Be- 
tween the two lies a wide difference 
of kind, so that the scientists have 
classed the gray in the genus .rocyon 
as distinct from the genus vulpes or true 
foxes. 








How he knows this country! It is his 
world, his working sphere, his very raison 
d’étre. Here he has run on scores of si- 
lent autumn nights when the ’coons feed 
in the dark along the acorn slopes; on 
many a gray November afternoon when 
the rabbits dodge and double in the dead 
goldenrod; on _half-a-hundred crystal 
mornings like to-day! There is not a ’coon 
in his brain now, nor a rabbit— 

You tramp up the last steeps of the Lit- 
tle Jericho Road, across a slope of white 
field, into the waiting woods themselves, 
and take the old timber trail toward Pil- 
ler Rocks. A hundred yards, two hun- 
dred, and Bob, in the lead, halts, stops. 

“Ha! Here we are!” 

Across the white timber trail a deep line 
of dots, cat’s-foot in size, but twelve 
good inches to the interval and straighter 
set than any cat’s. And— 

“O-w-h-a! Ow-oh-oh-oh!” cries Dia- 
mond round and full in the near woods. 


T is all justified now: the alarm clock, 

the snatched breakfast, the bitter dark, 
the frosty trolley and the white miles. 
For this, not two hours old, is the trail 
of a gray fox. 


HE is an anomaly, the gray fox, a con- 
tradiction to his tribe. Not in wits, 
not in that mental sharpness which since 
the days of Aesop has clung in reputa- 
tion as in fact about his kind; rather in 
the fur that warms those wits and the legs 


An unexpected trail. 


breaking coarsely through the fleecy inner 
layer. His brush is a collie’s, almost— 
beautiful, graceful, but far from the fin- 
ished elegance, the deep cylindrical 
smoothness, of the red’s great plume. In- 
deed his whole makeup is coarser: the 
ear smaller, the legs a thought shorter, 
the muzzle a shade less long. In weight 
he goes up to twelve or thirteen pounds, 
a pound or so below his gayer brother. 


ND ah, what a mental difference! In 

all justice is the red fox famed for 
speed and bottom and the high courage 
of the run—qualities transmitted in the 
chase, through sport-loving centuries, to 
a noble breed of horses and of dogs. But 
the gray? He has speed—for an hour or 
so; bottom until he holes or climbs a 
tree! You smile, but he climbs neverthe- 
less, if the hounds are fast enough and 
the tree but six or eight inches through 
the bole—a fact which any doubting 
Thomas of the Northern fox-hunt may 
learn from any Southern brother. And 
just as the red fox leads away, “flies the 
country,” when the hounds press, so the 
gray doubles, dodges, apes the rabbit. His 
course is the circle, not the line. A driven 
red takes fields, roads, all the open as they 
lie; a hounded gray clings like a leech to 
cover. A red fox follows the ridge crests 
and the high slopes; a gray plays the side 
hills and the hollows. Self- confident at 
all times, the red fox is a bold figure sum- 
mer and winter in the landscape he in- 





ND yet, by an accident of geography, 

it was. the gray that made hunting 
history in America up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

In his natural distribution the gray fox 
is Southern, found from the Gulf north- 
ward through the Middle States to lower 
New England, but tending toward rarity 
and localism as he leaves the land of cot- 
ton and tobacco. He it was that the in- 
coming Cavaliers found awaiting in the 
Virginia colonies their English love of 
sport, and about him were built up the 
earliest American traditions of the chase. 
He it was that led in his wake old “For- 
ester” and “Ringwood” and the others of 
their pack when in pre-Revolutionary days 
the young master of Mount Vernon rode 
to hounds with his neighbors of Belvoir. 
For the hounds of our forefathers, lop- 
eared, bell-voiced, true but slow, were 
not the Walkers and Goodmans of to-day, 
and the gray was adequate to give them 
a leisurely run and a kill or a “tree” rt 
the end of it. So to the decade before 
the Civil War, when the red fox, extend- 
ing southward his natural Northern range 
as the country settled and cleared, began 
to put at naught the nose and bottom of 
the packs that ran him because they had 
not speed. 

Then it was that Haiden C. Trigg and 
George F. Birdsong, Maupin and Walker 
and other breeders now famous in fox- 
hound lore, with such foundation dogs as 
the Irish “Muse” and “Mountain” and the 











native “Tennessee Lead,” began to build 
up the fast-running, fox-catching, modern 
American foxhound, the swiftest trail dog 
the world has ever known. Small won- 
der that the gray fox, before such packs, 
fell from popularity through disrepute to 
contempt in the estimation of the progres- 
sive Southern fox hunter, until to-day he 
is “only a gray,” fit merely for a warm- 
ing-up run or for the training of pups. 


EGARDING the red fox, a curious 

sentiment, wholly false, grew up in 
the South during this transition period, 
namely, that he was not native to America 
at all, but being imported from England 
to Long Island by a small coterie of 
sportsmen, speedily established himself 
and overran the East and the Southern 
territories previously unknown to him. A 
pardonable fallacy, when we realize that 
the thrifty colonial Yankees and their 
earlier ensuing generations, addicted to 
trade instead of leisure, village life in- 
stead of country living, neither hunted 
nor talked about the red fox native to 
their hills, as, indeed, to all northern 
North America. That the red has now 
so greatly increased his range, and that 
the gray goes northward in queer local 
streaks and isolated colonies, up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to Michigan and more 
eastward as far as Connecticut—where, I 
am told, they call him the “woods gray” 
to distinguish him in name from the beau- 
tiful Northern silver-gray or black fox— 
does not alter the original facts nor make 
the red an importation. 


HERE in Pennsylvania the gray fox is 
peculiarly local. While he is largely 
absent from the northern mountain ranges 
of the State, there are, likewise, counties 
on the Mason and Dixon Line that know 
him not, owning only his nobler brother. 
Similarly, he is anything but common in 
that extreme Southeastern section, the 
home of the fashionable Philadelphia 
riders-to-hounds, whereas in our own val- 
ley of the middle Delaware he waxes and 
prospers from year to year, largely to the 
exclusion of the red fox. Is it, then, 
true that the two species are hostile, the 
adults of the one driving out or killing 
the young of the other, Perhaps so. For, 
thirty years ago, as our older hunters tell 
me, the red was common here, the gray 
a rarity, but urocyon increasing, vulpes be- 
gan to disappear, until now we have but 
scattered colonies of reds, whereas the 
grays inhabit all our rocky little hill 
ranges and extend their domain even into 
the slightly wooded stream valleys of the 
more open farming country. Where have 
they come from, and why? One theory 
has it that a struggling hunt club, south- 
ward, plants them yearly along with the 
much-desired red, and that the grays move 
naturally northward to our thicker cover. 
And certainly the gray fox is a great 
rover; a big female, taken alive in this 
county and, shortly afterward escaping 
with a marked collar on her neck, was 
killed one year later more than twenty 
miles from the point of original capture. 
But it must be a huntsman misinformed 
indeed who would squander time and 
money on a fox that runs so badly before 
the hounds. Rather would I attribute 
our numerous grays to the naturally fav- 
orable rocks and crevices of our rough 
little hills, combined with those dense 
thickets and slashings that spring up in- 
creasingly, alas, in the wake of the lum- 
bermen. For how our gray fox loves the 
brush and its shadowing protection! In 
it, under its rocks and rotting logs, he 
dens and hides. The noble open woodland 
may serve him well enough as a hunting 


After the Gray Brush 


























A shot from the rocks. 


ground, to be wandered over in cover of 
the dark, but it is in the brush that you 
will find him by day. 


‘IND him? Sometimes. Of all our lo- 

cal game he is the hardest to locate, 
the hardest to take by any decent means. 
Given a last-night’s trail and a good 
hound, you can start the red fox oftener 
than not. But our gray makes sure and 
doubly sure. His night wandering over, 
he retires at dawn not merely to the 
thicket, but often to the den within the 
thicket or on the roughest slope, deep in 
the ground or beneath the piled rocks. 
This especially when the mercury drops 
low and the snow lies white. The habit 
saves him from the hounds, but all too 
often it yields him up to the mere fur- 
hunter, the rough farmer lad, who, with 
cur or half-hound or no dog at all, lo- 
cates him in his den and, digging to him, 
remorselessly knocks him in the head 
without the compliment even of the brief- 
est chase. 

He is taken now and then in the casual 
steel trap set among the rocks, and in the 
autumn months shot by the astonished 
rabbit-hunter as he leaps from the weedy 
cover or flies before the haphazard rabbit 
dog. Every man’s hand is against him. 
Even the State officially condemns him, 
for an overzealous game commission puts 
a two-dollar bounty on his head. Such is 
far from admirable, predatory though he 
is. For if he kills an occasional rabbit, it 
must be remembered that, like the gunner, 
he is not one hundred per cent efficient 
and cannot kill them all; that he becomes 
plentiful only in a country where the 
rabbit, guarded by wise laws from the 
human game hog, is infinitely more plen- 
tiful; that, finally, he destroys innumer- 
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able field mice and the larger summer in- 
sects, and is so largely vegetarian as well 
that you will rarely fail to find in his 
stomach and in his droppings the seeds of 
valueless persimmons and of frozen apples 
from the wild hill orchards which he 
visits by night. Far from being extermi- 
nated in the senseless, hoggish slaughter 
which has shamed America through the 
loss of nobler breeds, he should, like so 
many another fur-bearer of to-day, be 
more and more protected, more and more 
guaranteed to posterity at a time when his 
rough fur is increasingly valuable, and 
when our best intelligence tends steadily 
to the preservation of all wild life, wheth- 
er for utility, for sport, or for the gentler 
pleasure of nature-study only. 


i’ all our county there are perhaps not 
a dozen men who hunt him cleanly 
with hound and gun in the good fashion 
of the North. It is a hard game and 
yields but few pelts to the winter’s dozen 
hunts. You start at sunup and your 
hounds cold-trail for hours, perhaps, as- 
sisted by your efforts if there is snow, and 
you go home at last without a run be- 
cause the fox had safely denned at day- 
break. Or, after long work among the 
thickets, you get a start, a glorious burst 
of music, a circling drive out the hill 
and back, twenty minutes, thirty minutes 
—then silence, and the holebark among 
the rocks, and never a.glimpse from your 
hopeful stand of that slipping gray target. 
But there are days when he is gracious, 
when he sleeps above ground, starts 
readily, runs—for him—widely and well, 
and lightly galloping closer and closer to 
your rock or stump or wall, gives you the 
thrill of watching expectation and the 
keen rapture of the kill. 

How beautiful he is, for all his rough 
coat, as he courses in his cover or lies 
new-shot at your feet! And how he opens 
your hound’s throat !—though his scent is 
lighter than the red’s, catchier, fainter in 
the cold trail, as you can readily prove by 
running one dog on the two species. What 
a subconscious pleasurable promise he 
gives to winter office hours when the rab- 
bit is safe within the law, the ’coon and 
*possum snugly denned, your hounds idle 
save for him! What delicious week-end 
outings in the sparkling white landscape, 
along the hemlock cliffs of the frozen up- 
per Neshaminy or on the wooded slopes 
of Jericho or Solebury or Buckingham! 
He is a sneak, I have said, and a dodger, 
and more discreet than valorous. But— 
he is the gray fox, and long may he live! 


W—OH !” cries Diamond again, two 

hundred yards further down the 
slope and in the South Slashing by now. 
You press onward along the timber trail 
and strike a second track, or rather the 
first one reversed, for the fox has left his 
thickets only to circle briefly in the big 
woods and return. “He'll be holed, no 
doubt,” you grumble cheerfully. “Let's 
follow the dogs and see.” 

You plunge down into tie Slashings, 
slipping over covered rocks, ducking in 
the brush, getting many a shower of loose 
snow inside your collar. Will works along 
the upper slopes, you yourself are below 
him, Bob still further down; if the fox 
is jumped he may double back at any 
point in this wilderness, and you should 
keep your country covered. Sometimes 
one of you has the track, sometimes an- 
other; it circles constantly as the fox 
moved at his hunting, but on the main it 
travels eastward, ahead of you, where old 
Diamond lifts now and again his cry of 
the cold-trail. At one point there is a 
drop of crimson on the whiteness, a tuft 
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of brown fur, and a few 
yards further on a new- 
killed cottontail rabbit is 
buried in the snow, just 
one hind foot protruding 
to reveal to your notigg 
this frugal, handy larder 
of the fox you seek. 
“He’s full fed,” you 
shout to the others; “he 
must be lying up not far 
off !” And almost on your 
words comes a sudden 
heavy barking from 
Diamond out the slope, 
deep and regular and 
confident, a falling in- 
flection to each note: 
“Oh-a, oh-a, oh-a—” 

“Holed! Without even 
a run!” It is all too true 
when you gather at the 
place, a double ground- 
hog den into which the 
old hound, and the young 
one too by now, thrust 
head and eager paws, 
tongueing heavily, wav- 
ing excited tails. “There’s 
an extra fresh - looking 
track down the hill,” says 
Bob hopefully, “let’s put 
the dogs on that and see 
if it’s another fox.” And leaving Will at 
the den you and Bob go some hundred 
yards into the lower thickets, coaxing 
with you the reluctant hounds. 


IAMOND thrusts his nose but scorn- 

fully into the track you show him, 
and straightway returns to the den above, 
there to renew the muffled hole-barking 
that comes down to you, deep and boom- 
ing, through the snow-hung brush. You 
and Bob separate, bent on a further exam- 
ination of the track before returning. 
Then suddenly, up at the den, it happens— 
the unexpected, as so often on your hunt- 
ing trips. A gun-shot, a shout from Will, 
and the clamorous full-cry sight-yell from 
both dogs. The fox has popped without 
warning out at his back door, caught 
the hunter unprepared, and now, un- 
scathed, is leading off before the hounds! 


OR you, this is the moment of the 

hunt—this wild mixed music of “Gone 
away!” Not even a view or a shot can 
quite yield you its first glad thrill, so po- 
tent is it with hope and promise. 

3ut your present stand, here in the 
densest lower thickets, is a poor one; you 
should be higher on the slopes, with a 
wider view and on a more certain run- 
What a sense of helplessness in 


way. 
thus wrongly located when the 


being 
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right above. Their cry 
comes on, down, right at 
you—but no fox appears, 
and they swing sharply 
to the right and away. 
Then, within three hun- 
dred yards, silence—a 
check! You understand; 
he is in the worst of the 
Slashings, a broken jun. 
gle of brush- heaps, 
twisted tree-tops, crossed 
and piled logs—in and 
under and through, 
where a big hound has 
much ado to follow. 
There are minutes of si- 
lence, minutes of clamor, 
now going, now coming, 
progressing but little. 
You wait, expectant; 
your heart begins to 
thump just a bit, you 
shiver a little, your 
thumb tightens across 
the “safety” on your 
gun-tang; you have 
stood thus before and 








Talking it over. 


hounds are driving! If ever you longed 
for wings it is now! The dogs are going 
westward, right away from you, old Dia- 
mond chopping steadily in the sharp stac- 
cato you know so well, young Drum boom- 
ing at quick intervals his slightly deeper 
note—a rhythmic, mixed 00-ow, 00-ow, 
like the tick-tock of some great animated 
timepiece. Further, further—and you 
plunge up hill to reach a better stand be- 
fore they return—then pause, and hastily 
mounting a pile of rotting cord-wood, be- 
come a motionless part of it, all ears and 
eyes. For they are swinging sharply back, 
down into the flats, toward you, below 
you—clean around you, back to the slopes 
again. Is Will to get a shot, there above? 
But the steady drive goes on and on, west- 
ward again. Big and heavy as they are 
and only medium paced, the hounds can 
easily hold their own, in these eight inches 
of loose, light snow, with the fox they 
follow. There are a hundred acres in 
this Slashing, but they are at the farthest 
edge of it now, swinging up and over the 
ridge, circling the Pillar Rocks, their cry 
swiftly fading into the far spaces. This 
is your time to move, and quickly; he'll 
not stay long on that high ground. You 
reach a little brushy terrace that over- 
looks a tangle of “down” trees, and mount 
a stump, and pause satisfied just as the 
hounds break suddenly over the ridge 
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State Game Farms — Are they 


By 
E. A. Quarles 


Director, Department of Game Breeding, 
American Game Protective Association. 


T is commonly agreed in the present 
day and generation, I think, that the 
duties of a fish and game commis- 
sion go far beyond the employment 
supervision of the activities of a 


and 


warden force. More and more the men 
who pay the hunter’s license fee have come 
to demand something beyond the bringing 
to justice of violators of the game laws, 
important as that function of the game 
commission is. Summed up very briefly, 
the wants of the sportsmen to-day may 
be expressed in two words—more game. 
The men who pay the hunter’s license 
fee, and thus support the State game and 
fish commissions, are coming more and 
more to measure the efficiency of their 
representatives in office by the amount of 


waited and watched, but 
the thrill of so standing 
and watching is born 
anew at every hunt. And 
now Diamond’s great 
voice is headed full toward you, with a 
nearing crash of brush; a silence, a 
vociferous opening cry—suddenly you see 
the fox fifty yards away, scrambling along 
a slanted log, dodging beneath another, 
then bounding on through the snow and 
plunging to his breast at every jump, his 
gray coat powdered, his dark face and 
white throat curiously distinct to your 
gloating eye. You are all one keen sensa- 
tion! What a thrill just to see him, his 
fluffy grace, his elasticity, his sly wild- 
ness! But there is a gun in your hands. 
As he is passing at twenty yards you hold 
well ahead and touch trigger. Down he 
goes, then up again with a great thrash- 
ing of his dark brush, then down again 
and quiet... . Your load of 2’s has 
reached him even in his cover. 


Wwrat keen pleasure to lift him from 
the snow, admire his size, his brush, 
his colors; to praise the hounds as they 
arrive, and accept the hand-grips of your 
fellow hunters. The morning is but half 
spent; there are other thickets worth the 
visiting. But as you throw him across 
your shoulder you are careless of the next 
hours. The day is already perfect; one of 
those rare days that keep a few trophies 
always in your den, and in your heart the 
never-dying eagerness to follow with Drum 
and Diamond the trail of the gray fox. 


worth while? 


game that results from the various activi- 
ties they initiate. 


OGNIZANCE of this state of affairs 
has been taken by many State com- 
missions and various and interesting ven- 
tures have been made to increase the sup- 
ply of game in their respective common- 
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wealths. Very recently one 
State has armed its wardens 
with rifles in an endeavor to 
set on foot a systematic 
warfare on vermin. Our 
personal preference of a 
weapon in a matter of this 
sort is the shotgun, but the 
action taken shows a com- 
prehension of the fact that 
vermin destruction is abso- 
lutely necessary, if game is 
to increase. 

Under the lead of Penn- 
sylvania, various States have 
set aside numerous sanctu- 
aries for game. These are 
systematically rid of ver- 
min, by poison or otherwise ; 
grain patches are planted in 
them and they likewise sus- 
tain a good growth of food- 
bearing shrubs, vines and 
trees. Such areas, it is be- 
lieved, will, by their over- 
flow, furnish a continuing 
supply of game for all time. 
These places of refuge are 
known as community sanc- 
tuaries or State’s game re- 
serves. 

Probably none of the 
modern methods resorted to 
in the effort to increase 
game is fraught with great- 
er possibilities than that 
comprised in the community 
sanctuary movement, but 
there is still another, some- 
what earlier in its origin 
and more advanced in de- 
velopment, which seems to 
hold out almost equal prom- 








generations a mere puddle 
duck incapable of sustained 
flight, unless breeding oper- 
ations are conducted by an 
expert; he is a heavy con- 
sumer of expensive feed and 
finally, the great increase of 
wild ducks under the opera- 
tion of the migratory bird 
law makes the demand by 
sportsmen for captive-bred 
ducks increasingly less. 
Substantial progress has 
been made in the breeding 
of bobwhite quail in cap- 
tivity, thanks largely to the 
work of the Massachusetts 
and New Jersey State game 
farms, but this species can- 
not yet be produced in such 
numbers as the ringneck, 
though the chances of ap- 
proximating the results ob- 
tained with the latter are 
not unpromising. Special 
mention should be made in 
this connection of Messrs. 
Harry Torrey and Malcolm 
Dunn, who have been in 
charge of the quail work at 
the Massachusetts and New 
Jersey farms, respectively. 
Sportsmen already owe 
these gentlemen much, and 
their debt will increase as 
time goes on. They have 
been splendidly stimulated 
and supported in their ef- 
forts by the State game 
commissioners in whose 
employ they are. On the 
game farm of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Asso- 








ise. I refer to the State 
game farm. 
The State farm is predi- 


cated on the fact, estab- 

lished indubitably on the other side 
of the Atlantic more than a century 
ago, that certain species of game 


birds can be produced intensively in cap- 
tivity in far greater numbers than would 
be the case were the same number of 
breeders allowed to function in the wild 
state. Birds produced on State farms are, 
of course, released annually, usually in 
the fall, on public shooting covers. In 
addition, a large number of eggs produced 
on these farms are sent yearly gratis to 
all applicants who care to try their hand 
at breeding them in captivity on their own 
places. 


N our country three species of game 

birds have principally been produced on 
State farms—the ringneck pheasant, mal- 
lard duck and bobwhite quail. The pres- 
ent tendency is more and more to confine 
activities on these farms to the ringneck, 
for the following reasons: 


1. He alone, of all our upland game 


The enemy caught. 


birds, can be produced successfully in 
large numbers in captivity. 

2. A good percentage of amateur 
breeders find success in incubating the 
eggs of this species. 

3. The ringneck is well adapted to al- 
most all sections of the United States. 

4. This bird can withstand our coldest 
winters and heaviest snows as well as, if 
not better than, any of our native game 
birds. 

5. The individual ringneck is larger 
than most of our native game birds and 
yields an abundance of delicious food— 
a single cock bird furnishing ample por- 
tions for four persons. 

6. This bird is a valuable destroyer of 
noxious insects and weed seeds. 


HE mallard, which is the easiest of 
all game birds to rear in captivity, has 
been all but abandoned by State farms be- 
cause there is small demand on the part 
of sportsmen for him. He rapidly de- 
generates in captivity, becoming in a few 


ciation at Hazardville, Con- 

necticut, Mr. Clyde Purdy, 

the superintendent, in 1917, 

showed a better breeding 
record with bobwhites than with ring- 
necks, and that of the latter was well 
up to the average. On the private pre- 
serve of the Oketee Club, in South Caro- 
lina, Mr. W. B. Coleman, a protege of 
our Association, has also secured fine re- 
sults in bobwhite breeding. 


eaves States to-day are operating 
game farms with varying degrees of 
success, but the average is distinctly good. 
The roster follows: 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 


sota, Iowa, Washington, Oregon and 
Tennessee. Ohio is about to establish a 
farm. 


The date of the establishment of these 
farms has been obtained in a number of 
instances and it follows in parentheses 
the name of the State. 

New York (1910) starting with one 
has four game farms, the others having 
been added from time to time, as a con- 
sequence of the successful results ob- 








The enclosures are moved from time to time to avoid contaminated ground. 
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tained. Massachusetts (1912) has three, 
and Michigan, which established its first 
farm two years ago, acting under the ad- 
vice of this Association, has met with 
such success that a second farm has been 
put in operation this year. New Jersey 
(1912) has just purchased a considerable 
parcel of land, in order to enlarge its ac- 
tivities, so successful have they been. 
Iowa, after experimenting with game 
farming on a small scale, has now pur- 
chased a large farm, having demonstrated, 
according to its commissioner, Mr. E. C. 
Hinshaw, that the work is thoroughly 
practical. 


O far as the records of this Association 
go, and we have made every effort to 

have them complete, four States which 
have established game farms in the past 
have abandoned them. A careful investi- 
gation has been made by us in each in- 
stance as to the reason for this, and these 
are given below: 

State No. A hostile legislature put 
the game farm out of existence before it 
had __ in operation a single year. Con- 
sequently, this was no reflection on the 
successful operation of the farm. 

State No. 2. A State official used the 
game farm dishonestly for his own pur- 
poses. 

State No. 3. Same as state No. 2, with 
the additional fact that the gamekeeper 
was wholly incompetent. 

State No. 4. This farm has just been 
abandoned, though it has been honestly 
administered. The trouble in this instance 
is a wholly inexperienced gamekeeper. 

All the facts given above with regard 
to State game farms are easily susceptible 
to proof. Certainly the showing is a 
splendid one and no finer argument for 
the success of this branch of activity in 
bringing back our game could be ad- 
vanced. 


N some States, game commissions are 

empowered to establish game farms 
without special act of legislature, but in 
some the latter is necessary. Once the 
necessary authority is obtainec. the serv- 
ices of an expert should be secured to 
locate the farm. Mr. Harry T. Rogers, 
superintendent of the New York farms 
and the father of the State game farm 
movement, has had ag experience in 
this matter, and the New York Conserva- 
tion Commissioner has always been gener- 
ous in giving his services to other States 
which wanted farms selected. 


HE ideal time to select a farm is in 

the early spring, though this may be 
done in the summer or fall. Fields on 
which game birds are to be reared require 
special seeding, and this is best done a 
year in advance of the actual employment 
of the field. It is for this reason that 
farms would better be chosen in the 
spring. If, however, the farm selected 


contains good grass lands which have 


Ringneck pheasant cocks. 


been cultivated within the past two or 
three years, such lands may be employed 
as rearing fields without further prep- 
aration. 

As soon as the farm is selected, a good 
superintendent, a man thoroughly experi- 
enced in game breeding and with good 
executive ability, should be chosen. Such 
a man will ask and fully earn $125 to 
$175 a month, with fuel, light, telephone 
and house as perquisites. Before pro- 
ceeding further along this line something 
should be said as to the principal physical 
requirements of the ideal State game 
farm: ¢ 

It should be located on a good maca- 
dam road within a few miles of a village 
having good express shipping facilities. 

2. The place selected should be a first- 
class agricultural farm, not a wilderness 
of unproductive waste land, as so many 
seem to think is required. Producing 
game birds in captivity on highly re- 
stricted areas requires conditions differ- 
ing widely from those in which they 
thrive in the wild. Above all, land that 
will produce a good stand of clover and 
grass is desired, for it is on such land 
that the young game will thrive. This 
growth brings abundant insect life, af- 
fords shade and gives ready refuge from 
vermin, 

3. Good drainage is an essential and 
rolling land is the ideal. If possible, se- 
cure ground light enough to absorb heavy 
downpours quickly, but such land must 
be capable of producing good stands of 
grass. and clover. 

4. There must be at least one never- 
failing source of water supply—several 
are better. 

Patches of swale, swamp and wood- 
land, especially if located toward the 
center of the farm, are good but not 
absolutely essential features. They tend 

keep escapes on the farm and afford 
every means of recapture. Woodland, 
too, gives an opportunity to “finish off” 
young birds who may be suffering dur- 
“s a year of unusual heat or drouth. 

. Good outbuildings and one or more 
Pet dwelling houses are distinct advan- 
tages. These must be constructed, if they 
are not already there, and they save a 
considerable expenditure if they do not 
have to be supplied. 


N selecting an excellent game farm for 

the State of Michigan, some three years 
ago, Mr. Rogers prepared an estimate 
covering equipment and_ remodeling 
charges. This is fairly typical of what 
will be required in most cases. To-day, 
a considerable percentage would have to 
be added to many but not all of the cost 
items. The estimate follows: 


Purchase of 500 pheasants for breeding 
stock— 
400 hens, 


100 cock birds at $3.00 each... .$1,500.00 
100 breeding pens at $10.00, includ- 


PO eee ,000.00 
350 setting and rearing coops, at 

$1.00, including labor........ 350.00 
350 screens to be attached to 

CRORE OE TEI kc snscccivcce 350.00 
300 barnyard hens at $1.00......... 300.00 
Oe 3 OO eee 500.00 
RE Said hack dg skid h wach 75.00 
UN NIN oi ncaicene wameeecens 75.00 
Mowing machine .............. 50.00 
I 6.6 Scat danced emermdiannseie 25.00 
Rare Cileetmnnennnnees 15.00 
DEAL «2 auncuamsnwadadéam mats 15.00 
ie okie a nignin dip uariton ses0 oe 
Wire for general fencing....... . 750.00 


BuILpINGS— 


Remodeling and addition to 


Keeeper’s ROUSE 2c. cccccecss 2,000.00 
Repairing barns and outdoor 
building construction ...... 000.00 
SALARIES— 
Head keeper, per annum ...... 1,800.00 
3 assistants at $75.00 per month 
BOUND witdadsdddenedcshernes 225.00 
FEED— 
Grain, pheasant feed, etc...... 1,500.00 
Comttionmemt $0 oc ccc sc cine 500.00 
, i bddeeneesesceecgeeee 


A FARM equipped and stocked as in- 
dicated above should produce ap. 
proximately 4,000 ringnecks its second 
year. If each breeding hen produces 10 
offspring which come to maturity, the 
result is considered as approximating the 
average. 

A game farm is supposed to employ 
one gamekeeper to each 1,000 to 1,200 
birds produced.- It should have also in 
its employ a man experienced in gen- 
eral farming, who is subject, however, 
to the orders of the farm superintendent. 
If 50 per cent of the eggs employed in 
incubation result in grown birds, a fair 
average is regarded as having been at- 
tained, though this is considerably bet- 
tered on some farms and on others the 
results are not so good. 

As already stated, a superintendent 
should be obtained just as soon after the 
farm is purchased as possible. He should 
be given full authority to employ and 
discharge all help, otherwise he cannot 
be fairly held accountable for results. 
The American Game Protective Associa- 
tion has a register of the gamekeepers 
of the United States, and is more than 
glad to aid States or individuals in se- 
curing good men. 


As soon as the superintendent takes 
charge he will assemble his working 
force and commence the work of placing 
the farm in shape for producing birds. 
This means principally the construction 
of coops in which the young are to be 
reared at the rate of one coop to each 20 
birds that will be placed in the rearing 
field; the building of pens in which the 
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breeders will be confined; the - fencing 
with poultry wire of the rearing fields 
and the cultivation and seeding of such 
fields if they be not already in condition 
for use. The regular force can be em- 
ployed frequently in putting the outbuild- 
ings in shape, but this is only possible dur- 
ing the fall and winter. At other times 
every minute of each employee’s time 
must be given to the birds. 

The superintendent’s house should be 
made thoroughly comfortable. Luxury, 
of course, is not expected, but most States 
give their superintendent a bath and fur- 
nace or hot water or steam heat. Two 
cows are usually provided, as most of the 
milk can be used in feeding the birds. 
Milk is, in fact, almost an essential. 

Experience has proved, I think, that 
best results are obtained by exercising 
the utmost care in selecting a superin- 
tendent and then giving him a pretty free 
rein. Too much supervision by the game 
commission may result disastrously. 


ME farms distribute surplus eggs pro 

rata to all who apply after the needs 
of the farm have been met, while others 
either sell them or use them in feeding 
the young birds. In my opinion, the dis- 
tribution of eggs among farmers and 
sportsmen is a splendid thing, if it can 
be done. While it is true that many 
have no success with eggs thus distrib- 
uted, it will be found, it has been found, 
in fact, that each year sees an increasing 
number of persons who have achieved 
success and who come back year after 
year, their enthusiasm apparently knowing 
no decrease. 

Some State farms commence distribut- 
ing their birds from the time they are 
eight weeks old, and get them cut as 
rapidly as possible. Others hold most or 
all over till early spring. In my opin- 
ion, the former practice is preferable, 
but it must be accompanied with such 
laws and law enforcement that birds dis- 
tributed in late summer and fall will not 
be decimated by sportsmen in the open 
season. Experience seems to show that 
birds planted before they have reached 
maturity tend to flock together and set- 
tle down in the immediate neighborhood, 
whereas fully grown birds frequently 
scatter widely, wander far and fall easy 
prey to vermin before they settle. 


EW YORK seems to have proved 
that ringnecks with a strong infusion 
of pure Chinese (the ringneck is a mon- 
grel with varying quantities of Chinese 
in his make-up) are best for stocking 
covers. This is usually accomplished by 
employing Chinese cocks obtained in 
Washington and Oregon. 
Prior to the war, ringnecks were pro- 
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duced on well managed farms at prices 
running probably from $1.25 to $1.50 each. 
To-day these figures should probably read 
$1.75 to $2.00. Probably the latter is 
nearer the correct figure. Accurate ac- 
counting was kept of the operations on a 
private game farm operated more ex- 
travagantly and unintelligently than any 
I have ever known, year before last, and 
birds produced under such conditions cost 
$4.33 each. 

I am in receipt of a letter, dated May 
29, from Mr. Llewellyn Legge, chief of 
the division of fish and game of the New 
York Conservation Commission, in which 
he gives the cost of operating the three 
State game farms, including salaries and 
maintenance, for the past three years, to- 
gether with their production in eggs and 


birds. This follows: 

i | i a earn ee $10,041.73 
Eggs produced 52,115 
Birds produced ..... 6,479 

pe er ree $39,508.68 
Eggs produced ...... 51,735 
‘Birds produced ..... 9,542 

oe | reer $32,433.74 
Eggs veeren ube aoas 65,049 
Birds naseasnard 9,141 


R. LEGGE adds, by way of explana- 

‘ion, “In considering the number of 
eggs produced, it must be borne in mind 
that the eggs laid by the pheasants dur- 
ing the latter part of the season are not 
included in the statistics given, because 
they are probably infertile and they are 
used as food for the young birds in the 
rearing field. Eggs such as these con- 
stitute about 20 per cent of the total num- 
ber laid. 

“In 1916 and 1917 extensive repairs 
were made to the plants at the two game 
farms at Sherburne and _ Brownsville. 
This was charged, under the bookkeep- 
ing system of the State, to maintenance 
and operation. 

“We regret very much that separate 
figures for the game farms are not avail- 
able, but taking the market value of birds 
and eggs into consideration, the value of 
the output of the State game farms ex- 
ceeds the cost of operation by at least 
50 per cent.” 


T should be borne in mind, in consid- 

ering the figures given above, that they 
include every sort of cost that a manu- 
facturing establishment or any other le- 
gitimate business activity would make 
in presenting a similar statement, with 
the single exception of depreciation, and 
as this is comparatively slight on a game 
farm, the value of the figures is hardly 
impaired at all. 

Let us analyze briefly the statement for 
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1917. In that year 65,049 eggs were pro- 
duced. At the same time, the demand 
for ringneck pheasant eggs far exceeded 
the supply and the average price ran 
about $250 a thousand. This would make 
the market value of eggs produced $15,- 
000. Birds at the same time averaged 
$2.50 apiece (the average price this year 


is $3.00). This would make the 9,141 
birds produced worth $22,852. These 
two items total $37,852, which is more 


than $5,000 in excess of the cost of both 
operating and maintaining the farm, and, 
as we learn from Mr. Legge’s statement, 
during this year extensive repairs were 
made to plants at two of the game farms. 
Despite this unusual figure then, the ring- 
neck pheasants produced by New York in 
1917 cost considerably less than the mar- 
ket price. 


[A™ fully aware of the fact that there 
are some who regard the State game 
farm movement as an impractical one, 
and the ringneck as an impractical game 
bird, in so far as American sport is con- 
cerned. I would refer such to the in- 
creasing number of State farms that are 
being successfully operated, to the in- 
creasingly good sport that is being af- 
forded in such States as New York, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Washington and Iowa; 
to the increase in organization among 
sportsmen where covers have been stocked 
with these birds. The State game farm 
gives the sportsman tangible evidence of 
what is being done with his license money. 
In no other way can the efforts of the 
game commission be so forcefully brought 
home to him. 

There is, in fact, no surer way to re- 
vive interest in sport in the many sections 
of our country where upland game birds 
have all but disappeared than by introduc- 
ing the ringneck. Almost invariably a 
rapid recrudescence ensues, organizations 
spring up, valuable backing for the fish 
and game commission is secured and 
sport once more begins to hold its own. 
State game farms are just as practical 
as State fish hatcheries. The receipt for 
success is agompetent commission, an ex- 
perienced superintendent, and a _ good 
farm. Such a combination has never 
yet failed. 

Now that our boys are coming back 
from the other side, filled with the spirit 
and love of the great out-of-doors, of that 
victorious army there will be at least two 
sportsmen where there was one before. 
We must prepare for this addition to the 
5,000,000 who now go forth annually to 
take their toll of the country’s game. 
Of the many measures that should be re- 
sorted to I know of none better than an 
increase and intensifying of the State 
game farm movement. 









When It Does Come! 


—_ 
se AME b’longs to the feller that 
can git it!” Old Pete Bloomis 
declared, “An’ these here game 
pertectors jes’ makes the gittin’ 

that much more sport!” 

Bloomis grinned, as he sat in front of 
the fire with his dog stretched at his feet 
a very small-bodied dog, with a supreme- 
ly ugly head; through his mind ran visions 
of a number of good hunting places. 

“Reckon these here uniformed game 
pertectors’ll help me a heap in my business 
—I bet!” 

“Too bad about them not letting ev’y- 
body take his dog into the woods; a dog 
enjoys the woods, same’s a man; take 
Tippy, here, now; Tippy jes’ loves the 
woods, don’t ye, Tippy?” 

The little dog got up, stood eagerly on 
his hind legs, and walked, a curious little 
whistle issuing from his throat. 

“Good dog!” Old Pete grinned, “Noth- 
ing like a good dog f’r comp’ny.” 

The man was tall, stoop-shouldered, 
grey mustached and grey eyed. He wore 
a heavy flannel shirt, and a pair of thick, 
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soft-woolen trousers, the legs of which 
were tucked into the tops of heavy socks. 
His feet were cased in small, well-greased 
leather “pacs,” or moccasins. He was ina 
little shack built of logs, roofed with bark, 
containing a wall table, two old fashioned 
and broken chairs—one for the dog—an 
old-board bunk and a few utensils, for 
cooking and eating with a primitive fire- 
place. 

“Gittin’ toward daybreak!” the man said 
to the dog, “We don’t want-a be round 
here, after day, no we don’t!” 


OOKING around, the man felt me- 
thodically of first one pocket, then an- 
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“Game belongs to the feller that can git it!.” 


other. He had his compass, knife, extra 
cartridges, lunch, string and_ gloves. 
Reaching down, he picked the dog up by 
one leg, rubbed his cheek against the cold 
snoot, and then tucked him inté the game 
pocket of his old shooting coat. He blew 
out the tin lamp light and stepped out into 
- open, but it wasn’t such an open after 
all. 

The little shack was built in a ravine 
whose stone walls on both sides, stood a 
hundred feet high among tops of spruce 
and hardwood trees. Three feet from the 
open doorway the shelf on which the 
cabin stood dropped several feet to a 
small spring brook that in ages had cut 
the ravine. Up stream there was a tangle 
of brush, light-starved trees and frost- 
rived stones. Down stream, around a bend, 
the stream ran out into a hardwood basin, 
whose trees stood like grey mist in the 
autumn dawn. 

Picking his way carefully down the 
rough gully, Bloomis arrived at the last 
steep slope of the way, and stumbled on a 
slippery, moss-covered stone. He took an 
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involuntary stride of six feet, slipped 
three feet on a moist, sloping rock, and 
sat down, with a curse, in a soggy bit of 
muck. 

Jumping up, he turned and threw some 
leaves on the slide he had made, and cov- 
ered up the black footprints where his 
moccasins had wiped off the moss and 
lichens. It was so dark, that he could not 
see very well, and he realized that he had 
started a little too early. 


OWEVER, he walked over familiar 

ground with slow tread, his face turn- 
ing restlessly from right to left, and from 
left to right, as his keen eyes caught quick 
glimpses far down into the wilderness 
depths. 

“Good day!” he grinned, “Be’n rainin’, 
and it’s going to rain. Th’ scent’ll lie well 
—eh, Tippy” 

Tippy wriggled in the shooting coat. 

Little by little the daylight arrived out 
of the high eastern skyline. Overhead 
there was a map-work in the clouds, show- 
ing thin streaks between heavy masses. 
Only a slight crunching under foot of 
soggy twigs indicated the passing of the 
hunter, as he crossed the hardwood, 
climbed a ridge back and went down the 
long grade. 

The misty feel of the air showed rain 
was held suspended by the least of me- 
teorological threads, ready to precipitate 
at any moment. The hunter’s satisfaction 
was very great. 

“T’ll get a good one today,” he grinned, 
“Tl work kind-a westerly, so’s I wont 
have to travel so far, lugging ’m. They’re 
about this time, and there’s a sight offer 
of twenty-five flat, an’ scale for horns.” 


T was daylight when he stopped, at last, 

and took a good look over the country. 
The point of the ridge dipped suddenly 
into a broad flat two hundred feet down. 
On the far side of that flat was a round 
knob, and to the south was another ridge. 
To the westward, he could see the shim- 
mering of broad water and he nodded 
with satisfaction. 

There was a buck track! It had been 
“some’rs,” he muttered. “He comes 
through here by that knob, to drink down 
there into that upper bay, ’mong the lily 
pads. He’ll be nosin’ around fer beechnuts, 
about this time, and there’s a sight of 
beechnuts down that there flat. When he 
starts, he’ll shore circle that knob there, 
fer I’m drivin’ ’im that way. I'll back off 
an’ git down to the foot of this ridge 

—ah!” 

There was a buck track! It had been 
made during the rain in the night. It was 
going right down into that very hardwood 
flat. The hunter grinned with delight. 
He had felt in his bones that the old buck 
was there, somewhere. Now his guess 
was confirmed. 

He walked two hundred yards on his 
back trail, turned down the side of the 
ridge into a valley and went out upon 
the hardwood, his eyes and ears alert. 
Every step he took was all caution, and 
when he was opposite the end of the 
ridge, he circled across, studying the 
ground foot by foot. 

“Here he come—fresher! He must of 
stopped up there to lie down—he ain’t 
fur now, Tippy! Purty quick, Tippy!” 


HE dog wriggled silently. Old Pete 

took the direction of the buck’s tracks 
and, step by step, surveyed the course 
ahead. 

“Tf I could git him, ’thout runnin’ ’im, 
it’d be so much the better!” he thought. 
“Them danged uniformed pertectors is 
most everywheres—what they want to 
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carry a gun fur, anyhow? All they do 
is murder all the game, an’ let it lie, fer 
the fun of it! Game pertectors ain’t no 
right to hunt game, er carry a gun. I 
bet they ain’t got no huntin’ licenses, 
nuther. They’d orter be ‘rested their- 
selves, sellin’ out fer ’restin’ ev’rybody!” 

As he hunted along, toward the west, 
he became conscious of a little chill on 
the back of his neck. He stopped and 
warmed his forefinger in his mouth. Then 
he held it in the air. The cold on the east 
side was plain. 

“Wind’s right square behind my back!” 
he grumbled, “But I got the offset of that, 
ain't I, Tippy? I bet I have!” 

Three hundred yards further on, in the 
direction of the knoll, he saw in the wet 
leaves at his feet a scrambling up of the 
leaves. He dropped on his knees and 
pulled away some of the wet sticks and 
palmates, revealing the sliding hoof prints 
of a running deer. 

“A’ready, Tippy!” he whispered, reach- 
ing around into his coat and dragging the 
dog out by the scruff of the neck, “A’- 
ready, boy!” 

The dog pranced in his big hand, and 
the man jammed his nose into the track, 
whispering : 

“Take ’im, Tippy!” 


Sh « dog pranced and danced two or 
three seconds, and then darted away, 
without a whimper, sound, or bark. His 
greyish body slid from sight in the open 
hardwood, like a wraith. No sooner was 
the dog started than the man turned at 
right angles to the trail and raced toward 
the other side of the knob, where there 
was a wide bottomed valley, with a shelf 
on the north side. 

Old Pete stopped on this shelf beside 
a big pine tree, and stood there, with his 
rifle drawn up, ready. Minute passed on 
minute; the watcher did not relax his 
vigilance for a moment. Ten minutes 
passed, without a sound, and then a blue- 
jay laughed somewhere. A red squirrel 
chirr-ed softly. The drip of rain from 
the trees sounded loudly as a gust of 
wind swept through the tops. 

Then, so far away that it was but a 
passing shadow, Old Pete saw something. 
Another three seconds, and he saw it 
more plainly, a greyish shadow in the 
timber. Three or four seconds later, and 
he could see the thing every jump—a ‘deer, 
and a big one. 

“You son of a gun!” Old Pete grinned. 
“We out-guessed you this time! I knowed 
this was the way you been comin’—but 
I’d never b’lieve it!” 


HE animal drew nearer and nearer, 

leaping with the long, high bounds 
that look so easy and that carry so far 
and rapidly. In the gloom of the pine 
tree, Old Pete was invisible and unsus- 
pected. Old time hunter that he was, he 
sat in a freeze there, his eyes squinting, 
his head bent forward, and his face turned 
at the coming game. 

“Ma-h-h!” he bleated, softly, and the 
buck stopped galloping, ran three or four 
rods and stopped, with his head up, his 
eyes wide with curious surprise, and not 
forty feet from the bushwhacker. 

The white-ivory sight of the rifle dropped 
a quarter of an inch into the slot on the 
barrel of the rifle. For a fraction of a 
second, Old Pete verified the aim and then 
pressed the trigger. 

There was an angry “spock” in the 
woods, followed by an echo, “tick!” The 
deer collapsed where he stood. The little 
bullet had broken the neck and after that 
there was no more bounding away 

“That’s the way to do it!” Old Pete 
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grinned, “I fixed ’im! This here little 
— big enough—fer a squirrel hun- 
ter 

He laughed, as he strode to his victim 
and stood for a moment of gloating de- 
light over the carcass. Then he threw off 
his coat, and with his knife, ripped the 
animal open and had partly dressed it, 
when up raced Tippy, six pounds of imp- 
ish blood-hunger, his eyes bloodshot, his. 
lips laid back from his teeth, and growl- 
ing under his breath. 

“Hold on! Hold on!” Old Pete swore,. 
as the dog made to tear into the victim. 
“Hold on! I'll give you a hunk of it!” 


HE drew out the lights, and the dog 
gulped into the tidbit with mouthing 
delight, his head, enormous for so small a 
dog, plunged to the ears in the fluffy 
mass. 

“That’s the way to fix ’em!” Old Pete 
whispered, “No noise er excitement, er 
nothin’! They can’t never git to catch a 
feller, who hunts thisaway—Quit that 
noise, Tippy! Shut up!” 

Tippy was mouthing and growling at 
the meat, his excitement increasing, rather 
than abating. The hunter looked about 
nervously. He listened into the east wind, 
and looked back along the deer’s tracks, 
wondering if even the low explosion of 
his rifle had been heard by suspicious 
ears? 

It was a big deer, and after a little hesi- 
tation, Old Pete turned to the dog: 

“Go home!” he said, “Git!” 

The dog looked at him, and then, with a 


mouthful of meat, scurried away. The 
hunter grinned with satisfaction. 
“The best dog I ever heard of! Still 


voice dog, an’ knows his business—went 
away without a whimper—an’ nobody 
suspects him of anything!” 


LD Pete shouldered the deer, and 

started westward, toward the lake. He 
had to go only a little more than a mile. 
He packed the 150 pounds without much 
difficulty. He stopped at the shore of the 
bay, and dropped the deer in some small 
growth, and covered it with brush. Then 
he went back to the old road, and started 
down to the hunters’ camp. 

When he arrived there, he found two of 
the men playing poker. 

Jiello, Pete!” one greeted him, 
it? ” 

“Fine! I got one! He’s a nice big buck, 
too.” 

“That right—good for you—where’s it?” 

“Up’n the bay.” 

“Bully for you, Pete—how’d you do it?” 
uy _ im,” Old Pete winked, “I got 
im 

They ran up the lake in a little motor- 
boat, and Pete took the two men to the 
dead deer. Lying “4 the cache, with one 
eye open, was Tipp 

“You son of a peed 1” Old Pete grimaced, 
“T told you to go home!” 

“So you got ’im running?” one of the 
men said, “Say—Pete—Would you?I ain’t 
seen a deer this trip? You know how wild 
they be—around here?” 

Old Pete hesitated: 

“This’ns worth thirty-five,” the man sug- 


“How’s 


gested. 
“Why—I reckon it’s all right,” Old 
Pete said. “No danged game pertectors 


go out’n the rain. Sure—we might!” 

He led the two men out into the woods. 
They went to the south and easterly where 
Old Pete knew of another buck. He 
posted the two men on good stands, which 
he said were good “short-run runways,” 
and he went out into the timber, circling 
above them, with Tippy in his coat. He 
was gone more than an hour. 
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HEN a deer came bounding down the 
hardwood, and as it passed, the man 
on the stand fired three shots quickly. In- 
stantly, the other man ran across to that 
runway, and bye and bye, there were two 
more shots. 
Old Pete 
later. 
“See ’im?” he asked, “I sent a nice big 
buck this way.” 


came along half an hour 





Field and Stream 


“An—an’ they 
Killed Tippy!” 


“Yes, we saw him,” one of the men re- 
marked, “We’ve been laying for you, Peter 
Bloomis. We put you under arrest on 
three different charges; first, killing more 
deer than the law allows; second, selling 
venison contrary to law; and third, for 
hounding deer with a dog.” 

“What—What-wha—You—You’re—” 

“Yes, we’re game protectors, Bloomis, 


i 


And we’ve got you dead to rights 





The old woodsman’s jaw dropped and 
flapped unhappily from side to side. His 
hands trembled so violently that he almost 
dropped his .22 Special. 

“You—You don’t mean it 

“Oh, yes we do!” the two said, showing 
their badges, “You played squirrel shoot- 
ing once too often with your little rifle 
and your little dog. Come on!” 

“Yes, sir,” Old Pete whimpered, “Yes, 
sir !” 

They took him down the lake to the 
camp, and two other men were there. 

“We got him—there’s the deer too 
many,” one said. “We saw the rest of 
it. He ran a deer down past us with his 
dog.” 


” 


HE old violator, shaking and miser- 

able, could not speak. He went down 
the lake to the Justice of Peace, and 
signed the confession of judgment, $50 
on each charge. 

“Gimme a little time!” he begged, “I— 
I'll have to go ’thout my butter—’thout 
anything, mos’—” 

“Fifty down, and ten a month’ll be all 
right,” the protectors suggested. 

“Mebby I kin do that—lIt’ll be hard, 
though !” 

Old Pete, out on suffrance, shambled 
up to the hidden camp, and as he entered 
the ravine he _ whistled; then he 


called: 

“Heah, Tippy! Heah, Tippy!” 

There was no reply. A cold fear as- 
sailed him. The dog was not there in 
the cabin. In the morning, after a terror 
of nightmares, the old fellow hurried 
down to the runways where he had posted 
the man who had got the shots. 

“They shot twice — afterwards — They 
shot twice—Tippy! Tippy!” 


E was a good woodsman. He went 

to the stand, and he followed the 
tracks over to where the deer had passed 
by. Sure enough, there was a place with 
blood on the leaves. 

From that place, he followed the men 
tracks a few rods, and there, under a 
log, he found Tippy. Tippy was dead, 
killed by a .25-20 bullet. 

“They didn’t wear no uniforms, ’cord- 
ing to law!” Old Pete cried, “An’ they 
killed Tippy—they carried .25-50’s—An’ I 
never noticed! I ought to have noticed— 
An’—an’ they killed Tippy!” 

He wiped the sweat off his forehead. 

“Why, dadblast hit—I walked right into 
their trap! Good’s I am—they ketched 
me! How come it?” 

Then he broke down, swearing at the 
laws which he had violated for forty 
years, believing always that he never 
would be caught. 


The Selection of a Trapgun 


By 
H. H. Lake 


LL of us who have engaged in 
or listened to discussions of gun 
lore are familiar with the old 
bromide to the effect that it 
isn’t the gun, but the man behind the 
gun that does the work. While I am 
not belittling the importance of the man, 
still I beiieve the gun has a little some- 
thing to do with the making of a score 


without goose eggs. You will hear old- 
timers who have never tackled the clay 
target game in earnest, and also field 
shots of considerable experience voice 
the first mentioned opinion, but shortly 
after they attempt to shine at the clay 
target game you will hear a change of 
tune as the long strings of recurring shots 
teach them things that would take a great 
deal of field experience to discover. 
Many of our present day cracks are gun 
bugs of the nth order, and not satisfied 
with shooting at a 95 per cent clip and 


being nosed out by one or two birds, are 
still striving for the perfect gun needed 
to make the perfect combination of man 
and gun necessary to turn in the irre- 
proachable score. Some of the things 
they do to apparently perfectly good and 
expensive guns are mystifying, but it is 
a Yankee characteristic never to be satis- 
fied with anything that can be improved 
upon. 

The points made by the powder com- 
panies in the trap shooting booklets are 
goed and the ground is fairly well cov- 

















ered in a general way, as far as the re- 
quirements of a novice are concerned, 
with the exception of details as to the 
gun. Balance is an important factor in 
the makeup of the gun, and the proper 
width of pattern as suited to the individ- 
uality and shooting time of the individ- 
ual, trigger time, and other points of 
refinement important to the would-be top- 
notcher are not mentioned, probably 
through fear of involving the novice in 
something which would not be understood. 


ROBABLY no trapshooter exists who 

can break 90 per cent regularly, who 
does not think he could break them all un- 
der right conditions. Many of them are 
right in this belief, but do not understand 
that they can easily be handicapped 10 
per cent through the handling, pattern 
or trigger pull of a gun that shoots just 
as its maker intended it should, and is 
nearly but not quite suited to their indi- 
viduality. All trapshooters of an ana- 
lytical turn of mind who stick at the 
game generally pass through three stages: 
first they blame it on the gun, then they 
get hold of a pretty good gun and raise 
their average to a 


The Selection of a Trapgun 


OMING around to stock measure- 

ments, consider the equipment of 
the army with the standard rifle. 
Men short and burly, long and lean, 
square shoulders and_ sloping ones, 
long Pict arms and_ short fatty 
hooks—all are obliged to adapt them- 


selves willy-nilly to the 13%-inch stock 
of the Springfield. Fat round faces, long 
thin hatchet mugs, high cheekbones and 
low, some with bumps where others have 
hollows, all have to adjust themselves to 
the same identical comb; and light, slen- 
der fingers of sensitive ‘touch and small 
dimensions, and huge, callous paws, all 
have to adapt themselves to the same 
straight grip and creepy trigger pull of 
the army gun, and we might add that 
some rotten shooting results, though the 
variation is perhaps not so great as it 
would be with shotguns. 

The point has been made that a shooter 
of known ability does not under the press 
of necessity concern himself with any 
trifling differences of measurement, but 
performs well, possibly not at his very 
best, but still above the average, with any 
well-bored gun, regardless of any slight 
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J. A. R. Elliot, E. D. Fulford and Capt. 
Brewer, in their famous pigeon matches, 
shot with guns selected from stock, and 
not made to order for them, and their 
scores of 99 out of 100, and 100 straight, 
and 199 out of 200 live birds, the lost 
birds being hit but dying out of bounds, 
are as near perfection in shotgun shoot- 
ing as anything we can imagine, but it is 
likely that they knew their requirements 
well enough to make selections that would 
exactly suit them. Besides we are not all 
equipped with the wonderful perception 
of the shooting stars mentioned. Coming 
back to clay target shooting, Charlie 
Spencer's 565 straight, and Lester Ger- 
man’s 499 out of 500 were the results of 
absolutely perfect co-ordination of man 
and gun. Do you imagine that the same 
thing could have happened that day with 
any good gun they happened to pick up? 


HE stock may be a trifle long. If 14-inch 

is correct in the field, one may use 
14%4-inch at the traps, possibly 14%, or 
even 1414, but 1434-inch would probably 
be too long, and while fine for straight- 
aways, the man with a stock a trifle too 
long for his fore- 








point where they a 
can get no farther, 
ascribing the bal- 
ance of the misses 
to personal error. 
They are corrobo- 
rated in this point 
of view by the ma- 
jority of shooters, 
both amateur and 
professional. After 
a long time and a 
lot of experience 
the thinking indi- 
vidual gets to the 
point where he be- 
gins to ask himself 
why, if he can 
break 90 per cent 
regularly, he can- 
not break them all 
or nearly all? Then 
he gets to the third 
stage, or really back 








7 arm to curl com- 

fortably arounc the 
butt will miss an- 
gles, particularly 
from the No. 1 and 
No. 2 positions. If 
the stock is not 
more than a trifle 
overlength and the 
missing is notice- 
ably on left angles, 
often chambering 
the left or inside 
edge of the butt will 
overcome this diffi- 
culty, but chamber- 
ing the outside edge 
should never be re- 
sorted to, either a 
shorter length or a 
cast-on stock, be- 
ing the _ remedy. 
Personally, I am 
not a believer in 





to the first stage, “ . . , n.”? cast-off or cast-on 
a Pigg ine. Balance is an important factor in the make-up of a gun. flee, 2 aaa 
goes out in quest of may help certain 
the gun. It is a long chase but he is variation in measurements. Dr. Carver individuals of chunky build with short 


spurred on by the fact that every once 
in so often a near-shooter stumbles on the 
right gun, and his scores take on an as- 
tonishing lift. 


ITHOUT any attempt to place the 

points to be considered in the order 
of their importance, let us first consider 
the choke. Full choke means 70 per cent 
to 80 per cent of the charge in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards. The late George Lyon, 
who shot in very quick time, used a 63 per 
cent choke with remarkable success. This 
is very little closer than the field shot’s 
“modified choke.” Perhaps your gun is 
choked to 75 per cent, and the shot circle 
or column so narrow at 30 yards that you 
cannot point straight enough to score 99 
times out of 100 with your style of quick, 
snappy shooting, while a slower individual 
might be very deadly with the same gun. 
In such a case perhaps the opening out 
of the choke to 70 per cent might give 
just the additional width needed to add 
5 per cent to your average score, and if 
the difference was even so little as 5 per 
cent, there are countless trapshooters 
who would pay anything within reason to 
increase their score by even 2 per cent 
or 3 percent. Evenness of pattern is 
more important than closeness. of 
choke. 


has been observed in an exhibition shoot 
to perform equally well with a Winches- 
ter rifle of military model, a double shot- 
gun of 234-inch bend, and a shotgun of 
2-inch bend. To quote W. W. Greener, 
“The man who really means to shoot 
well does so irrespective of any trifling 
wrong dimension in the weapon he has 
to use, and the acquisition of the art of 
shooting enables one to do what the hyper- 
critical gun-fitting faddists do not attempt 
with even the most favorable conditions.” 


HIS view is correct from the stand- 

point of a game shot, and also applies 
to the professional, firing a great many 
shots daily from the same guns; though 
they may vary in dimensions, he has 
learned how to handle each gun. It would, 
however, be very misleading for the aver- 
age trapshooter, who would only get him- 
self well mixed. The game shot quickly 
forgets one miss in the excitement follow- 
ing his kill, but the trapshooter could 
never get anywhere with a 75 per cent 
score. The expert quickly learns to make 
allowances for the defects in any one gun, 
but it does not follow that he could con- 
tinue to overcome these defects through a 
long shoot. The percentage against him 
might not show in a few shots, but it 
would be bound to show ir the long run. 


immovable neck and wide shoulders, but 
if it aids in catching up to left angles it 
will hinder and make the necessary lead 
greater when the angle is in the opposite 
direction. I had rather have my stock ex- 
actly in line with the center of the barrel, 
so that I know just where I am shooting 
at all times. The cast-off will do but one 
thing, it will aid in correcting a tendency 
toward cross-firing on straightaways com- 
mon to a certain build with disproportion- 
ately wide and square shoulders, but it will 
mess one all up on the angles, and in 
my opinion is out of place in a trap gun. 

As a general rule the butt should rest 
comfortably in the hollow of the arm 
with the finger crooked on the trigger 
ready for firing, and if so will not prove 
too long to handle easily. <A piece of 
important advice, never to be forgotten 
by the trap shooter is, “Hold the butt 
well in on your chest,” and the difficulty 
of doing this with a cast-off can be readi- 
ly understood. 


F you are of ordinary build, anywhere 

between 5 feet 8 inches and 5 feet 10 
inches, with a reach between outstretched 
arms of about equal to your height, you 
are about standard, and the standard gun 
measurements will fit you closely enough 
to permit 80 per cent shooting on fair 
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marks within range. The standard meas- 
urements are about as follows: For field 
shooting, 30-inch barrels. For double 
guns, stock 14 inches long, 23-inch drop 
at heel, 154-inch at comb. For trap-shoot- 
ing, stock 144% inch Iqgg, 2-inch drop at 
heel, 1'%4-inch at comb. Variations of not 
over % inch from the above will allow 
for a great many individual peculiarities 
so far as stock measurements are con- 
cerned. 

In regard to the form of grip, this will 
often have a great deal to do with the 
control of the gun. The ideal grip should 
be oval in section, deeply checkered with 
not too fine a cut, large enough to fill 
the hand comfortably, but not so large 
as to feel the least bit bulky—and the grip 
should be straight. Many think there is 
little choice between the full pistol grip, 
half-pistol grip, and straight grip, but 
while many good shots use the pistol-grip, 
it is worth noting that once they become 
accustomed to the use of a well-made, 
properly designed, straight grip they never 
return to the other form, while the 
straight grip has its converts continually, 
and in England it is preferred even for 
driven game and 





Field and Stream 


deep enough to fill the hand, so as to 
prevent distraction or annoyance from the 
fingers coming into contact with a hot 
barrel, and long enough to give quite a 
range in the grip backward and forward, 
so that the shooter may through experi- 
ment decide the hold at which the gun 
balances best, and gives the best pointing 
control. It should be well checkered, of 
course. The shape and width are matters 
of purely personal preference, the main 
thing being that the user must be thor- 
oughly satisfied of comfortable, easy con- 
trol, and the ultra freakish designs should 
be avoided. 

A lot of consideration should be given 
to the shape and style of rib, the optical 
effects produced by the different types of 
rib being widely divergent. How you 
see them and find them depends, more 
than most shooters imagine, on the sight- 
guiding apparatus. The rib and the comb 
constitute your front and back sight, ab- 
solutely governing the levels along which 
you direct your shot charge. Hearken 
to the remarks of Capt. A. W. Money, a 
carefully observant shooter of vast ex- 
perience with all kinds of guns and 





bird shooting, the 
pistol grip being 
originally designed 
for heavy rifles 
only. 


HERE iis little 

doubt that for 
the continuous lift- 
ing of the muzzle 
as it chases the 
swiftly rising clays 
the straight grip is 
the least liable to 
turn or “roll” the 
barrel out of line, 
the pistol grip being 
the most likely to 
do this when it is 
decidedly oval in 
shape, and of too 
sharp a curve. 
Many shooters, hav- 
ing found them- 
selves at the traps, 
prefer to take the 
same measurements 
into the field, and 
do so with success, but the average man 
will overshoot ground game, and birds 
that are descending with a gun with less 
than 2-inch drop. For use strictly on 
rising birds, or clay targets, the straight 
gun is the proper instrument for the 
work at hand, but the method of point- 
ing or holding is different. 

A man shooting the 2% to 3'%4-inch 
drop used on many field guns, at the 
traps, will be likely to undershoot a cer- 
tain number of the swiftest rising clays, 
being more likely to be deceived by a 
change of pace, as occurs so often in the 
throwing of the targets. 

Some trap shots require their guns to 
carry high, that is, to deliver the center 
of the shot charge 6 inches higher than 
the line of sight at 40 yards, and Greener, 
in commenting on this practice, gives his 
opinion that this is preferable to using 
a gun which shoots high because, being 
too straight in the stock, it is aimed too 
high, stating that misses with a shotgun, 
as with a rifle, more frequently arise from 
errors in elevation than the misdirection 
of the aim. 


HE shape, style and size of the fore- 
end is very important, though here we 
have a wider range in making a selection, 
and the main requirements are that it be 








shooting, on the importance of the rib: 

“As regards my own shooting, the rib 
will have more to do with it than any- 
thing else. Some ribs, when you look 
along them, aiming at stationary objects, 
appear to keep the eye nolens volens along 
the very center between the two barrels, 
whilst others appear to do the very re- 
verse.” 


REs are hollow, flat, swamped, straight, 
and straight taper. They are usually 
made “hollow” or grooved, on double 
guns, following the curvature of the outer 
shape of the barrels, and this is the light- 
est type. A “flat” rib has a square cross 
section, but may be “swamped” the same 
as the hollow rib. If it is absolutely 
level it is called a “straight” rib, and is 
a true plane on its upper surface. The 
surface of all straight ribs should be mat- 
ted or deep-cut to prevent refraction of 
light. The effect of these different ribs 
differs with different eyes. A “hollow 
swamped” rib will have the effect on most 
eyes of making for high shooting, and 
if the stock is especially straight, will 
make for overshooting. An important 
point, to my mind, is the style of termi- 
nation of rib at the breech end. Some 
finish at a slight angle, some slant sharply 
down, and some simply roll off in a 





rounded curve. For my part I have found 
that a rib that it not positively cut off 
at the breech or receiver, tends to irreg- 
ular pointing, and cross-firing occasionally. 


‘THE next weighty point the shooter 
will have to decide on is the length of 
the barrels. Will he stick to the conserva- 
tive standard of 30-inch, will be try the 
graceful lines and well recommended 
length of 32 inches, or will he go 
the limit at the risk of getting a 
muzzle-heavy gun that he cannot 
swing readily by ordering 34 inches 
or 36 inches. Don’t forget that 
these lengths bring the total weight of 
the gun out between 8 and 9 pounds, if 
it is to balance well. Several profession- 
als have shot a 28-inch barrel, using a 
pump gun. I have never heard of or 
witnessed success at the traps with any 


shorter barrel. Of course, the receiver 


action of a pump gun takes up several 
inches more than on a double gun, and 
a pump with 30-inch barrel is as long as 
a double with 32-inch tubes. If the choice 
is to be a double gun I would have no 
hesitation in ordering 32-inch barrels, and 
have a_ weakness 
for this particular 
length in 12-gauge, 
If a pump gun, 
would not go above 
2-inch, and even 
that will be found 
awkward if the 
shooter has been 
accustomed to a 30- 
inch double. Thirty- 
inch makes a nice 
length on a pump 
gun, easy to swing, 
and a sighting plane 
nearly as long as 
34-inch barrels 
would afford on a 
double. But if the 
gun is to be one of 
the single barrel 
ventilated rib spe- 
cially constructed 
for trap - shooting 
affairs, I would by 
all means have the 
barrels 32-inch and 
even 34-inch, pro- 
vided you. can 
swing it comfortably and easily, though 
the latter length will give a heavier gun 
than most people care for. 


HIS subject of barrel length has been 

treated by thousands of writers, but it 
is generally agreed that using three dram 
loads of smokeless powder no advantage 
in either pattern or velocity is obtained 
by the use of barrels over 26 inches in 
length. Greener places the scientifically 
correct length at 40 diameters, which 
would make a 12-gauge come out about 
29.16 inches, and the Winchester people 
think 25 inches is long enough to burn 
three drams satisfactorily. All ballistic 
engineers agree that all the powder will 
be consumed, and practically the same bal- 
listic results obtained in a barrel of 25 
inches as in a barrel of any greater length 
up to 36 inches, and the general consensus 
of opinion is that the chief advantage of 
a long barrel is in the longer sighting 
plane, which enables one to correct er- 
rors in holding that with a short barrel 
would not be detected. Errors in holding 
or in lead are not so important close in, 
say 15 or 20 yards, with an open bored 
gun, but double the distance and not only 
must the pointing be very accurately done, 
but the shooter must know just where 
to send his load before the target gets 























there, and the longer the barrel tends to 
help him determine when he was not 
holding right, and thus make the correc- 


tions necessary for improvement. 

As to the easy handling of a long 
barrel, a specially made single trap 
gun may be balanced so well that 
a 34-inch pipe handles as fast and 
well as the ordinary pump or dou- 
ble with standard  thirty-inch _ bar- 
rels. 


Eureka 


ERSONALLY I favor the 32-inch 

length, and have done the fastest 
kind of snap shooting in the brush 
with this length in both 12 = and 
20 gauge without inconvenience, and 
with all due deference to opinions 
that are backed up by velocity tests 
with the electric chronograph, I still re- 


tain a lingering notion that there is some 
ballistic law or reason not generally un- 
derstood why the longer tubes develop 
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more power and confidence. Evidently 
there is some law of physics determining 
the length at which a given force in each 
caliber will develop the highest efficiency, 
but of course the length of a gun barrel 
must be limited to a size convenient to 
carry and point, and must vary between 
25-inch and 36-inch regardless of bore 
diameter. 

Certainly as the sport of trapshooting 

(Continued on page 794) 
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DON’T care what Ruf Nek says; 
I did it of my own free will, and 
I had a right to do it, and even 
if I could have helped it, he ain’t 
a mind reader; so I can tell him he’s a 
liar, and he can’t prove his come-back. 
You know how it is when you go duck 
shooting, and your boat is too heavy to 
carry, and it leaks a little, but not enough 
so you can’t go a hundred yards or so 
before it sinks. Of course, it gets pretty 
tippy when it’s full of water, but that 
ain’t so bad, because if it does tip over 
a fellow won’t drown if he hangs on to 
the boat. And when you find the river 
has got so low that you can’t get your 
boat into the main current without drag- 
ging it over half a mile of sand, and 
you can’t do that, because you ain’t a 
horse, or a Ford, or a tank. Yes! You 
know how it is! 


ELL, I was out with the same Ruf 

Nek mentioned in the opening lines 
of this tragedy, only it ain’t a real trage- 
dy, because I say I did it all because I 
wanted to, and we had a little bad luck 
at first. Our boat was too heavy be- 
cause I made it, and I wanted it strong 
enough so it wouldn’t leak. And it 
don’t—that is, not so bad you can’t go 
across a narrow place if you hurry. I 
am always in a hurry when I go hunting, 
anyway. I think a guy ought to do his 
loafing in business hours. 

Well, Ruf Nek and I—that ain’t his 
name, but his name is R. N. Dorsey, 
and if R. N. don’t stand for Ruf Nek 
I'll send a wreath to the Kaiser—we 
went out after ducks, or geese, or snipe; 
you know, sort of a general bag, and 
after considering all things, we decided 
that we could take the decoys over to 
the bar in three trips and carry some 
willows for a blind, and we would not 
need the boat. 


E left the tin car on the high bank 

of the river. You know the kind 
of a car I mean—the fellow next door 
to you owns one, and kids you all the 
time about how many miles he can go 
for a dime. Next year you can kid him 
if they have started selling them in the 
dime stores. 

We got out the decoys and carried 
them across the dry sand about as far 
as we could go in three carries and two 
rests. Then we found a place where we 
could wade out to a little bar by being 
careful where we stepped. The Platte 
is a fine river that way, and a fellow 
don’t need a boat much if he has time 
to go slow. 

We found a good place to put up a 
little blind in a patch of fox-tail grass 
that grew in the bar last summer, when 





Eureka! 


By Kenneth W. Phillips 


the river was low. I sent the Ruf one 
after willows while I put out the decoys, 
as I always like to have them just right, 
and he never agrees with me as to what 
is right. He even said I fell in, when 
I say I went in because I wanted to, and 
I leave it to you after this is all told. 


GOT all the big decoys out on a 

smooth shelf with a half-inch of water 
running down wind over it, and I got 
the goose decoys on a little dry bar, and 
put the call ducks on both sides of the 
geese. This was fine, and if I could 
have carried the two dozen geese and 
my gun all at once I would have had 
a fine shot, because an old pintail drake 
came and tried to scratch my eyes out 
while I was carrying the sheet iron geese 
out, but he got across the river while I 
was jumping for my gun. 

I went to help R. N. with the willows 
and a bunch of teal lit in the mallard 
decoys, but we couldn’t sneak on them 
with his gun, because they could see us 
too far on the flat sand. But it looked 
good, so we chased them out and put up 
a blind in a hurry to be ready for the 
next bunch. 

Someone about a mile up the river shot 
a few times and we saw a bunch of ducks 
come over the willows in the bend a 
mile a minute. Down we dropped and 


reached for our guns. Surely they 
would come in after the way all the 
others decoyed. They passed us, and 


turned to come back. Pintail hens they 
were, with one young drake trailing them 
about a hundred yards behind. He wanted 
to come back, but the flock circled clear 
around us and he followed them. Clear 
across the river they went, and then down 
about half a mile. Suddenly they started 
back and when about two hundred yards 
out and half that many in the air, they 
set their wings and started to drop for 
the decoys. 


COULD feel my forehead get damp, 

and I could almost taste a duck for 
dinner—when something went “Bang!” 
right behind us. We forgot the ducks, 
and jumped like we were on a hot poker. 
Down the bar a short quarter mile be- 
hind us came a farmer boy shooting 
sand peeps and killdeer. 

I guess the ducks started for the big 
dipper in a straight line. We watched 
the kid till he left the bar. I think we 
called him something, but in the follow- 
ing argument I forgot it. 

Patiently we turned to the blind and 
firm was our belief in the immediate ex- 
termination of the next bunch of ducks 
that came. 

We sat and sat, and the sun got lower 
and hotter, and it looked more and more 


like the end of a perfect day—from the 
duck’s standpoint. 

Suddenly as we were drooped down 
in the blind, hating to recall the previous 
sad incidents, yet unable to banish their 
memory, we heard a call duck give a 
quack and saw her straighten her neck. 
Right behind us we heard an answer—a 
little weak, inquiring “Kenck,” like a kid 
with a tin horn. Almost brushing. the 
blind, a little green-wing hen sailed by 
and lit with a splash before we could 
move. 


EFORE we realized it she had taken 
a drink and was walking over to 
bow to the call duck nearest the water. 

“Lay down,” says Ruf Nek. I looked 
to see what for, and out over the main 
channel of the river was a bunch of 
teal. 

“Kenck,” says the little duck, 
“Quar-r-rk,” says the call duck. 

The teal swung over but flared up at 
about eighty yards and started on down 
river. 

I don’t know who saw her first, but 
the teal hen had sized up the wooden 
ducks and had started after the bunch 
of real ones. 1 remember that we both 
shot a few times, when suddenly she 
fell, out in the current, and I found my- 
self running down the shallow water, 
past the decoys, with R. N. beside me. 
By that time a duck looked like a turkey 
and a submarine could not have saved 
that teal. 

I heard the Ruf Nek say to go easy, 
because the — looked deeper where 
the duck was drifting, and I remember 


and 


thinking that I knew all about that. Be- 
sides, he always disagrees with me, 
anyway, as the rest of this tale 
proves. 


I went pretty fast until the water 
reached my knees, and it seemed like 
that duck drifted about twice as fast as 
she had flown before we shot her. I 
got within about five feet of her once 
and had to stop when the water came 
to the top of my boots. “Be careful,” 
I heard behind me. I was being careful. 
I found another place below, and rushed 
out to intercept our victim. Some little 
eddy hit her just as I was about to grab 
her, and I took a couple of quick steps 
forward and closed my fingers on her 
head just as I felt the water come through 
my clothes. I was in the drink to my 
shoulders, and Ruf Nek, on the bar, was 
cussing me, and laughing, and trying to 
make out that it was an accident. I told 
him I knew what I was doing, and I 
don’t see why he tried to make out other- 
wise. Surely a man can swim with his 
clothes on if he wants to. 

Anyway, I got the duck. 
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A REAL GAME CENSUS 


As sportsmen become better organized 
and as the old-time politician is re- 
placed with men of purposeful qualities 
on our state game commissions, the ten- 
dency to place the administration of game 
affairs on a substantial business basis be- 
comes more and more apparent. 

The man who pays, year after year, for 
his hunter’s license fee has one cardinal 
want—more game, and more and more. 
The energies of state game commissions 
and of sportsmen’s associations are be- 
ing directed toward the fulfillment of 
that want. 


Business Ability Is Essential 
The protection of game and its in- 


is coming to be recognized more 


crease 
and more as a problem that demands 
first-rate business efficiency and, conse- 


quently, the more progressive states are 
intrusting the administration of game af- 
fairs to men with business ability. The 
ideal game commissioner is the man of 
proved business ability plus a knowledge 
of sport and a warm sympathy with its 
ideals. Every day it is being proved that 
sympathy with and knowledge of sport, 
essential as they are, do not constitute the 
entire equipment of the 100 per cent effi- 
cient game commissioner, and, were the 
question put up to the writer of this 
article, he would say that business ability 
comes first in selecting a man for the 
administration of any state’s game re- 
sources. 


New York’s Census Blank 


The awakening that has taken place 
has resulted in action that is highly con- 
structive in its nature. Surveys are being 

made of the situation and remedies are 
being evolved to fit the problems that 
arise from such action. In this connec- 
tion one of the most significant measures 
that has been adopted is that recently 
put into effect by George D. Pratt, con- 
servation commissioner of New York, 
who announces that in the future all 
sportsmen in that state must make an an- 
nual return on a blank provided for that 
purpose of all game and vermin killed by 
them during the preceding twelve months, 
when they apply for a hunter’s license. 

No competent man would think of at- 
tempting to manage any business with- 
out keeping close track of income and dis- 
bursements, yet that is the very thing we 
have been attempting to do in the busi- 
ness of conserving our game. In this 
business income is represented by the 
number of game birds that are in exist- 
ence in the game covers in any locality 
at the commencement of the open sea- 
son. Outgo is the number that perish be- 


tween that time and the next open season 


—whether from vermin, the elements or 
before the sportsman’s gun. 

Probably we shall never be able to know 
with accuracy the toll taken by the ele- 
ments and vermin, but if we keep a strict 
account of the yearly bags of the sports- 
men we shall still be able to acquire a 
substantial knowledge of the situation. 


Working in the Dark Now 


In very many places we are probably 
killing more birds than are being pro- 
duced. This means eventual extermina- 
tion. Heretofore this has all been guess 
work, but from now on, in New York at 
least, we shall know—at least, the accum- 
ulated figures of three or four years will 
give us knowledge on which we may safe- 
ly base conclusions. 

Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have 
both done pioneer work through their 
game commissions on the game-census 
problem; but, without disparagement of 
these efforts and with high praise for 
them in fact, it may be said that the plan 
perfected by New York seems to promise 
the most concrete results yet obtained. 

The BuLtetIn ventures respectfully to 
suggest that every game commission in 
the country adopt at once the New York 
idea. The census blank used by that state 
is reproduced elsewhere in this number. 
It is printed on the back of the stub of 
the licerise, which is retained by the issu- 
ing authority, the county clerk, and it 
must be filled in before another license 
will be issued. If any state has already 
printed its licenses, it will probably still 
be possible to print the census blank on 
the reverse side. If for any reason this 
is impossible the blank may still be issued 
by printing it on a separate piece of card- 
board. The American Game Protective 
Association has sent sample blanks to 
every game commission in the country, 
with the request that their adoption be 
given earnest consideration. 


Sportsmen Must Help 


Sportsmen can aid greatly by urging 
their state game commissions to adopt the 
census idea. Let every state and local 
sportsmen’s club adopt a resolution to 
that effect, and let individual sportsmen 
express their views to their game com- 
missioners. 

This innovation was put into effect in 
New York January 1. On taking out li- 
censes for 1919 sportsmen are now re- 
quired to state as best they can from 
memory what game they took in 1918. In 
order to make their reports on the 1919 
kill more exact, each person to whom a 
license is issued is supplied with a small 
tally card, substantially the same as the 
illustration in this number of the BuLte- 
Tin. This he will turn in to the issuing 


authority when he applies for his 1920 
license. The applicant is also given a 
neat manila envelope in which to carry 
his tally card and license. 


Vermin Problem Recognized 


A significant and commendable feature 
of the census blank is the provision made 
for reporting on vermin killed. Grad- 
ually our people are awakening to the 
fact that persistent, systematic warfare 
on these creatures is essential if we are 
to have more game. 

New York’s action will be hailed, we 
think, as one of the best constructive 
measures yet adopted in the more-game 
movement. By all means, let us take stock 
of our resources and pattern our taking of 
those resources on the facts that are thus 
evolved. 





SPORTSMAN’S CREED GIVEN 
HEARTY WELCOME 


INCE the last BuLLETIN was published, 

the American Sportsman’s Creed, in 
handsome dress, has been received from 
the printer by the American Game Pro- 
tective Association and its distribution 
among the 5,000,000 sportsmen of the 
country has begun—a number are already 
on their way to members of the army in 
France, or, Germany, more _ properly 
speaking. 

The large number of applications re- 
ceived for the creed and the many ex- 
pressions favorable to it leave no room 
for doubt that it epitomizes the ideals of 
the men of America who believe in clean 
sport. 

An Artistic Work 


In the original announcement of the 
publication of the creed it was stated that 
it would be sent to anyone sending suffi- 
cient postage for mailing, and this offer 
has been lived up to conscientiously, and 
will be till this issue of the BULLETIN is 
off the press. After February 1, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to charge fifteen 
cents for each copy of the creed, with a 
special price of two for twenty-five cents, 
and ten cents each for orders in lots of 
twenty-five or more. This advance in price 
is necessary because of the handsome and 
expensive form in which the creed is 
printed. It costs this Association approx- 
imately fifteen cents for each copy that 
is put in the mails, and its funds are not 
sufficient to meet the heavy demand that 
has arisen. 

At first it was our purpose to issue 
the creed in much simpler form, but, on 
later consideration, it seemed best to 
make it a beautiful and enduring exam- 
ple of the printer’s art, as it was felt that 
this would result in its permanent preser- 
vation and display by those who received 
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American Game Protective Association 


it—hence the very great increase in the 
cost of its manufacture. 

The big idea back of the creed is prop- 
aganda—it seeks to implant in the minds 
of all men, the youth who will be the 
sportsman of to-morrow especially, the 
great basic principles of true sportsman- 
ship and, such being the case, it is impera- 
tive that it should be of such artistic worth 
and made of such substantial stuff that it 
will exert the utmost in attractiveness and 
endure practically indefinitely. 


PRINTED IN Two CoLors 


It is believed that this end has been 
achieved. The printing is done in a dark, 
double-tone sepia with initials of lake. 
This part of the work was supervised by 
a well-known authority on art. The paper 
used is a five-ply India tint stock, suffi- 
ciently stiff to permit of the hanging of 
the creed either framed or unframed. 

The chief charm of the creed in the 
writer’s view, however, lies in the beau- 
tiful form in which Zane Grey has ex- 
pressed its principles. Sportsmen owe Mr. 
Grey much for this contribution to the 
promotion of the ideals of good sports- 
manship. 

As the sportsmen’s national organiza- 
tion, the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation will exert every possible effort to 
place the creed in the hands of every one 
in this country who is interested in sport. 

It hopes to see it hung in every sports- 
man’s home and office and it asks the 
whole-hearted support of America’s 5,000,- 
000 sportsmen in this work. 


How to Get THE CREED 


Send fifteen cents to-day to George, M. 
Fayles, Treasurer, 233 Broadway, New 
York City, and you will receive promptly, 
post paid, your copy of the creed. Stamps 
are acceptable. The creed is an especially 
appropriate gift for the lad who has his 
first shot gun, for a brother sportsman, 
and for the sportsman-soldier who is still 
over there. 

Below will be found a few of a large 
number of congratulatory letters that have 
been received by this Association with 
regard to the creed. It is particularly 
gratifying to note that these represent 
every section of the country: 


PRAISE FOR THE CREED 


“The American Sportsman’s Creed, by 
Mr. Grey, strikes me as just the thing to 
fill a great want. I would like to have a 
copy of the creed for myself and if I 
am not asking too much, I wish you would 
send me a copy for my pal. He is with 
the Marines in France now.”—Carrott F. 
Harrincton, Chicago, II. 


“This creed should be the standard of 
all true sportsmen and I take pleasure in 
assuring you that a copy of it will be 
highly treasured by the writer of this 
letter."—L. H. Jernican, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


“Please send me the American Sports- 
man’s Creed, by Zane Grey. This creed 
I believe, should be in the home of every 
true sportsman.”—M. Krivian, Boston, 
Mass. 


“Herein find remittance for which send 
me as many copies of the American Sports- 
man’s Creed as you desire. I like it and 
I shall post it generally in this section.”— 
S. D. Locan, Centreville, Ala. 


“I am the father of four boys and I 
believe in upholding the laws of our na- 


tion for the protection of game. I want 
to have the creed framed and hung in 
my office.”—Dr. S. Rossins, Pales- 
tine, Ill. 


“T am enclosing postage for two Ameri- 
can Sportsman’s Creeds, one for myself 
and one for my son, who gives evidence 
of becoming a real sportsman at some 
future date, inasmuch as he insists on ac- 
companying “Dad” on each hunting and 
fishing trip. I wish to thank you for the 
good work the Association is accomplish- 
ing in the preservation of game and am 
quite confident that through your efforts 
our future generations will be enabled 
to enjoy the outdoor life even more than 
we.”’—JoHN W. Rost, Davenport, lowa. 


“T am very anxious to have a copy with 
my full name signed to it, framed and 
prominently hung on the wall. I do claim 
to be a sportsman and I believe in pro- 
tecting our game and not killing every 
duck you see just because you have a 
good shot.”—E. A. RusHING, Joaquin, 
Texas. 


“I am greatly in favor of the more 
game movement and will try to get others 
interested, as the game in this section is 
greatly diminishing each year.”—FREDER- 
ICK SHERMAN, Happinton, Mass. 





BROTHER BIRD TO 
BROTHER MAN 


By Gertrude Knevels 
How big your nest is, neighbor 
Man, 
How bountiful your fare, 
While small birds in the wind and 
snow 
Are starving everywhere. 


Some scattered crumbs, a little seed, 
A drop of water, too, 

And we will sing our gratitude, 
Big Brother Man, to you. 











The above is a Christmas card sent 
out by Miss Knevels as secretary of the 
Forest Hills Gardens Audubon Society, of 
Long Island. 

* kk * * 


SporTSMAN SHOULD HAVE A 
Copy” 


“EVERY 


“I think every sportsman should have 
a copy of the creed.”—L. ALBert S. Stock- 
WELL, Fort Plain, N. Y 


“T am enclosing stamps for a copy of 
the creed, which I intend to frame and 
hang in my library where all my hunting 
friends may see it and profit by it.”— 
D. E. Parsons, Thayer, Mo. 


“T am enclosing stamps for myself and 
three sons. My boys are hardly old 
enough yet to appreciate the meaning of 
this pledge as they are only ten, twelve, 
and fifteen years, but I think as they grow 
older, they will appreciate it. I have al- 
ways been an ardent lover of the rod 
and gun and have spent many a pleasant 
day with both and certainly hope that my 
boys will follow in my steps, in as far 
as the great out-door life is concerned. 
I thank you in advance for the pleasure 
you have afforded me in offering this 
—_— F. THomasson, Birmingham, 

a. 
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“In my estimation, nothing could be bet- 
ter than to have every American live up 
to this creed.”,—Hans Toutz, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


“As you suggest, I wish that my two 
sons, who are just beginning to take an 
interest in the great outdoors and Nature’s 
teachings, shall start right. I have spent 
my spare time for the past years in the 
woods and wild places and can surely ap- 
preciate the good the Association can do.” 
—S. L. Toucuton, Chicago, III. 


“Will you please send three copies of 
the American Sportsman’s Creed, suitable 
for framing or hanging. Two of these are 
for my sons, fourteen and twelve years 
of age, respectively, both of whom, like 
their father, are lovers of the great out- 
doors. I believe they will appreciate the 
creed all the more if they each receive a 
copy addressed especially to them.”— 
HENRY VIERLLING, Webster Groves, Mo. 


“Please send me a copy of the Sports- 
man’s Creed. I will sign it immediately 
upon receiving it. I would be very much 
obliged if you could send me two other 
copies; one for home and the other for 
our clubhouse, where I will get the other 
men to sign it. I hope many sportsmen 
will accept this offer —WaALpo WILLHoFT, 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


“This creed meets with my entire ap- 
proval and is just what every real sports- 
man should have framed and hung above 
his gun cabinet.”—HeEnry Carnes, Sacred 
Heart, Minn. 


“T have seen your splendid Sportsman’s 
Creed printed in the last BuLLETIN, and 
wish to avail myself of your offer.”— 
CLARENCE J. ALLEN, Milwaukee, Minn. 


“I think it is a fine thing.’"—F. B. 
BranpoM, Bethany, Mo. 


“T think it a good idea and that it will 
do a great amount of good. Please mail 
me a copy, which I assure you will be 
framed and hung in my place of busi- 
ness.”—GeorGe B. Cains, Brownville, Pa. 


“T think when we have secured the co- 
operation of all sportsmen in living up to 
that creed we will have done a wonderful 
thing towards the preservation and pro- 
tection of our fastly diminishing game, 
thereby increasing sport. I consider the 
creed the work of a master writer and all 
sportsmen should vote Zane Grey a true 
brother for drdwing up such a wonderful 
document.”—Atvin E. Criemons, Boise, 
Idaho. 


“Send me two copies of the creed for 
American sportsmen. I think it a splendid 
idea. The extra copy is for my son.”— 
M. L. Cote, Livermore, Cal. 


“Please send me a copy of the Sports- 
man’s Creed. I live up to the principles 
of true hunting and find much pleasure 
in hunting by doing so.”—ArtHuR CoL- 
rom 2817 Fremont Avenue, Minneapolis, 

inn. 


“Kindly forward to me two copies of 
the American Sportsman’s Creed. One is 
for myself and the other for my brother 
who is with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France and who has been se- 
verely wounded. I ask that you forward 
one to me for him because I know that 
when he returns home to his “fields and 
streams” and sees my copy of the creed 
in our den, he would never forgive me for 
not having one for him.”—Wiiuiam Haas, 
New York City. 
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The Sportsman's World Department is the forum for discussion of al) outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our Teaders, we wi 


ll run the questions and answers in these columns, 








DRESSING SMALL GAME 
ANIMALS 


By Willis O. C. Ellis 


O those of us living in the tem- 

perate zone the passing of sum- 

mer, with all its attendant charm 

and beauty, and the ushering in 
of the autumn months, means a change in 
our outdoor sport and recreation. Hunt- 
ing—small game hunting for the most of 
us—naturally claims 





to part with it to-day for ten times that 
amount if he could not get another. 
Hang the game up by cutting a slit 
through the skin between the tendon and 
the bone of each hind leg and then get 
busy. If a squirrel or other game with 
a tough hide, rip down the inside of each 
hind leg to the vent, cut around same, 
loosen the skin at the feet and cut off the 
tail if you do not care to preserve the hide 
with the tail intact. If you wish to leave 


the tail of valuable fur-bearing animals, 
the mink for instance. 

Now pull the skin down toward the 
front legs, freeing it with the knife when 
necessary, skin out the fore legs when 
reached and keep working until you get 
the head skinned out, provided you want 
the entire pelt or the head left on for 
cooking. Otherwise, when the neck is 
bared, sever it and throw the head and 
skin away. If this is done properly there 
will be hardly more 
than a dozen hairs 





our attention. 
Properly handling 
the game after it is 
killed is by far of 
Zreater importance 
than many suppose, 
and the taste and 
quality of the “fin- 
ished product” will 
depend, to a con- 
siderable degree, on 
how it is dressed 
See that the ani- 
mal bleeds well as 
soon as killed, and 
when you go dress- 
ing it, don’t wallow 











get on the meat, and 
these _ should be 
singed off in a flame 
before washing and 
cutting up. 


With the belly 
facing you, cut 
through the bone 
between the hind 
legs, rip clear down 
to the ribs (being 
careful not to cut 
an entrail) and 


split the ribs down 
to the neck. Re- 
move the “works ;” 











it around on the 
ground or a log as 
this will get it cov- 
ered with hair, dirt, 
sticks, etc., but hang it up by the hind 
legs. For this purpose the folding skin- 
ning gambrel is perhaps the best thing 
procurable. This device, shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, is made of 
iron, may be hung from a limb, nail or 
other support, and is so constructed that 
it will spread the animal’s legs any de- 
sired amount, which is a great advantage 
in dressing. For carrying, the arms fold 
against the upright, permitting it to be 
slipped into the pocket or pack-sack. The 
writer paid 75 cents for one of these a 
number of years ago, and would not like 


No. 1 














No. 2 
The Method 
the tail attached, after you have skinned 
out the hind legs and bared the tail bone, 
take a tough stick 8 or 10 inches long and 
tie a wrapping of cord 3 or 4 inches from 
one end, splitting the stick down to the 
cord. Push the split over the tail bone, 
grasp it tightly with one hand and the 
base of the tai with the other and pull! 
The tail is easily slipped off the bone. 
This is the method used for skinning out 


and after washing 
No. 3 in one or two 
changes of water 
(preferably cold) it 
is ready to cut up. To do this, chop 
off the feet, sever the fore and hind 
legs close to the body, cutting through 
the joint, and cut the back into con- 
venient lengths, breaking the ribs along 
the backbone so they will lay flat for 
frying. Put the several pieces in a 
pan of water and wash thoroughly, re- 
moving all kernels that may be found in 
the meat. Also, with the exception of the 
opossum, it is well to remove the fat as 
most people object to the “wild” flavor it 
imparts. Soaking in salt-water, over-night, 
gets out the blood and helps materially. 
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, NAHE enormous demands of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers and Sailors, Ambulance 
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Drivers and Red Cross Aides—and of the “fighting men in industry” 
making war essentials, Aad to take precedence of all others. 


| Millions of them 
now have the Daylo habit 


W. AR experiences have taught them—those who did not know it before— 
that the Daylo is indispensable—an absolute necessity. Wherever and 
‘ ; whenever light was needed, their Daylo responded instantly. Its use has be- 
| ' come with them a fixed habit, while at work, in their homes, for every 
common use—everywhere. 
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. The lesson all have learned will not soon be forgotten. Their “friend in need” 
: has become “a friend indeed,” and the peace-time demand for Daylos, far 
; greater than the war-time demand, is being met by increased production. 


= —They never will forget it! 
EVEREADY The Light that says: 


—“‘There it is!” 


Be ever ready 
with your Daylo 
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In dressing the opossum, stick it and 
hang up so it will bleed well. Then dip 
into a vessel of water hot enough to make 
the hair slip, pluck out the hair and scrape 
like a hog. Then hang up, draw, clean, 
and if the weather,is cold leave it out a 
couple of nights to freeze. In fact, freez- 
ing seems to improve any game. 

In the case of Molly Cottontail the hide 
may be easily jerked off with the fingers, 
no cutting loose of same being necessary. 
Or, if you want to save the fur for mak- 
ing a cap, proceed as follows: Make a 
long cut in the skin from the vent to the 
neck, rip down the inside of the fore legs 
to the cut, hind legs the same. Peel off 
carefully in one piece, being careful not 
to cut or tear it. Stretch it, flesh side up, 
on a smooth board, remove all meat that 
may be adhering thereto, and rub in all 
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the powdered borax you can, letting it re- 
main a few days. This is all the tanning 
it will need. The writer has a cap made 
from three or four skins and it is warm 
and inexpensive. 

Squirrels may also be skinned in this 
manner and the hide tanned. 

The writer does not claim that the meth- 
ods given herein are absolutely the best; 
they simply outline his way of doing 
things and will be found particularly 
adapted to the lone woodsman. 


A GOOD WINTER RIG 
By Dwight Franklin 

AST winter Nickie and I investigated 

the sleeping-out-in-winter proposition. 
We discussed it pro and con—con and 
pro—passionately and _ dispassionately. 
We have widely different viewpoints on 
the whole camping proposition, but suf- 
ficient in common to have enabled us to 
endure each other’s company for over 
fifteen years. We both agreed, however, 
that it was a poor game to tote thirty 
or forty pounds all day just to be able 
to sleep in comfort at something below 
zero. 

We were out for fun, not work, and 
unless the packs could drop to something 
like eighteen pounds each, we would only 
be kidding ourselves. We were on the 
go during the day, skiing, shooting and 
generally covering considerable ground, 
so there was no point to this sleeping 
out for a couple of nights unless we could 
pack a reasonable load. We figured that 
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the grub would be about the same weight 
as at any other time of the year but the 
question of blankets stumped us. We 
knew from experience that a man can’t 
sleep with any degree of comfort on the 
ground with the mercury shrinking coyly 
down to the bottom of the tube, unless 
he packs about fifteen pounds of blanket 
or the equivalent. Of course, we would 
have good, thick browse, but even so. . . . 
But fifteen pounds of blanket or its 
equivalent—its equivalent—let’s see— 
feathers? Nothing doing—down is too 
expensive and too bulky—likewise, it won’t 
stand much packing. Fur? More reason- 
able, but what kind? That suggestion re- 
minded us of Arctic explorers, so we dug 
into our books on exploration and among 
our explorer friends and discovered that 
all the Arctic chaps use caribou fur bags. 
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“Fine,” we exclaimed, “but where does 
one get them? Also, aren’t they heavy?” 

We were surprised to find that one cari- 
bou skin weighed only five pounds and 
that the fur was about four inches long 
and most exceedingly soft and warm. 
Eventually I managed to corral one beau- 
tiful white Arctic caribou skin, minus the 
head, and was able to patch up the re- 
mainder of the bag from sundry scraps 
of mountain sheep and goat which were 
nearly as warm. Nickey got hold of two 
good Newfoundland caribou skins in the 
winter pelage, so we set about to consider 
the weighty problem of cutting them most 
efficiently. After considerable figuring 
we doped outa plan. The bag must come 
well over the shoulders and there should 
be a projecting flap for the head to rest 
on. We made the bag at the hips the 
same diameter as at the shoulders but 
let it taper slightly towards the feet. It 
is impossible to give any measurements as 
to size; it all depends on the man. But 
make it good and roomy so that you can 
turn over without the bag’s turning too. 
Sew the skins with good strong shoe 
thread, waxed, and if you can get a needle 
with a triangular point, it will help mat- 
ters. This fur bag is used inside a canvas 
cover which should be waterproofed as a 
shower would not improve the hide. But 
in weather cold enough for a fur bag, 
you do not often strike rain. A little 
browse should be used underneath, as the 
weight of your body is apt to force a 
little moisture through the cover. You 
will be surprised to find how warm this 


sleeping outfit is and it only weighs ten 
pounds without the cover. 

We have even slept out in freezing 
weather in the fur bags with no clothes 
at all. There is no condensation of mois- 
ture but a good circulation of air when 
you move about. This air immediately 
becomes warmed and you sleep well. 

For spring and fall camping, when it 
is not actually cold, but when there is a 
tang in the air, a variation of this bag 
is also exceedingly handy. Use a piece 
of fur slightly longer than your height 
and wider than your shoulders (as shown 
in the sketch on the right). This is slipped 
into a two-pound blanket bag which 
in turn slips into the cloth cover. You 
sleep in your clothes—or not-—depending 
on the weather, and this four-pound bit 
of fur lies between you and the ground. 
Little browse is needed, saving a certain 
amount of trouble, and the fur seems to 
give out heat like a radiator. This outfit 
weighs about seven pounds. Both these 
bags are rolled as tightly as possible, start- 
ing at the foot, and are strapped up with 
the pack. The rest of the outfit—grub, 
etc., is either carried in two haversacks 
or on top of the bed roll. 

If you want to sleep snugly like a kit- 
ten curled up by the fire, just try this fur 
bag stunt. 


HOW TO BUILD A SIMPLE ELEC- 
TRIC FURNACE 
By F. E. Brimmer 
SMALL electric furnace that will de- 
velop considerable heat for use in 
camp, automobile, tool house, boat, or any 
desired location can readily be made by 
the outdoorsman. A base, K, Fig. I, of 
wood a foot wide by sixteen inches long is 
cut from hard wood. Upon this the fur- 
nace is fastened and wired to terminals, 
X-X, and from these connected with bat- 
teries or electric circuit such as a lighting 
current. 

First cut a piece of wood in the shape 
shown in Figure II, at V, which is about 
fourteen inches long, eight inches wide, by 
six inches high. Upon this wooden form. 
V, place a layer of plaster of Paris and 
then wind several feet of high resistance 
wire about it, as at M-N. On the diagram 
the plaster of Paris is marked E. This 
wire may be iron or silver with resistance 
enough so that it will heat very hot when 
a current is sent over it. Set the form 
away to dry and then when well hardened 
wind on another layer of resistance wire, 
being careful that no turn of the wire 
touches another anywhere. Cover this 
wire with just enough plaster of Paris to 
insulate it from the next. The very first 
layer was wound on when the plaster was 
soft so it sunk in enough to insulate, but 
each successive layer must be covered with 
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the plaster and allowed to harden, when 
the next layer is placed over. Repeat until 
a hundred feet or more of wire is use 
and then your furnace is complete. 
Leave the ends of the. wire projecting 
about six inches, as at W-W, so that you 
can connect them to the terminals, X-X. 
Secure the furnace so constructed upon 
your base, K, by means of two strips of 
tin, A-A, tacked at each end. The length 
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"Spring Fishing Trip 


““Nope—no one ever did have to be a real gosh-dinged fishin’ 
expert areadin’ about it in a book.” 

We'll admit that right at the start. 

But it’s _just as true as there a are stacks and bundles and 
bushels of mistakes and “sorrow” of all kinds that can be 
avoided by intelligent reading of the experiences of others. 

When you go on your next fishing trip you will figure your 
time worth—to you—about nine million dollars a minute—and 
no cash discount. Every minute you don’t have to spend 
picking out back-lashes—flopping around with the right kind 
of bait in the wrong kind of water, or using live bait when 
you should use flies, or vice versa—every such minute will be 
pure unalloyed joy and not to be lost or sold at any price. 

The Outdoorsman’s Handbook will give you the little 
kinks and tricks that make the difference between the real 
angler and the dub. Will give you the benefit of the 
other fellow’s hard knocks. 

If you want to know whether the Outdoorsman’s Handbook 
has anything in it for you, ask yourself a few of these ques- 
tions and mark yourself honestly on a basis of 100 per cent— 


t 
L 








Can you telt, absolutely, the difference between muscal- 
longe, pike and pickerel? 

What is the limit on black bass in your State?—in the 
State where you will fish next Summer? 

On a trout stream, do you know how to tie a fly to imi- 
tate a natural fly on which they happen that day to be 
feeding? 

Under _ circumstances will black bass be more likely 
te strike “live’’ than artificial baits? 

If you or @ fishing companion broke a leg far from 
assistance, what would you do? 

Can you light a fire without matches 

If you stray from the trail, can you find your way back 
with compass ?—without compass? 

Can you make up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for a given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 
the sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital necessities? 

Can you cook flap- jacks, game birds, venison and other 
woods fare in a way that will get you home again on your 
own pins? 





—~ 


It is more important than ever that you should have this knowledge 
this year! Many of the best professional woodsmen and guides are still 
“over there’ keeping the Fritzies in order. Your guide this year may 
be an inexperienced farmer’s boy. 

The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not only the subjects mentioned 
above, but literally hundreds of others. This Handbook is the result 
of over four years of work on the part of Warren H. Miller, former 
editor of Fretp AND STREAM, and a number of assistants. In its prepa- 
Mr. Miller has had access to the complete files of more than+¢ 
twenty years of Fretp aNp STREAM, all standard works on the outdoors, 
ane has advised and consulted with such well-known authorities as 

-Col. Townsend Whelen, Capt. Powhatan Robinson, Major David 
yal rg Stewart Edward White, Ezra H. Fitch, Chas. <Askins, 
C,. L. Gilman, the late E. M. Gill, Ernest Thompson Seton and others. 


UP TO DATE 


This book contains the most recent fish laws and the 
game, bag limit, license and transportation laws for 1918-19. 

It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly make an 
accomplished woodsman out of a novice, but this “outdoor encyclopedia” 
will repay careful study and, as it is in convenient form and is canvas- 
bound to stand rough usage, it can go right to camp with you for ; 
consulting at a moment’s notice. 
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For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Fietp anp StrEAM, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine, Outdoorsman’s Handbook ‘above—$1.50, sub- 
scription alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 














FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F.& S. 
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Gentlemen: 
Send me the Handbook and FieLp anno Stream for a year. Enclosed 


I’m on! 
is $2.50. 
WRORES  cccccccecddcetcdcocsccdcescesetsc0tesdsccesesncenecsedeneeesunqoeens 
Address ..... PETE CT COT EO COCR re Oe re nT a 


(If you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount, 
and check which you want.) 
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The great li ngton Watch sent on simple on 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handsome color il !ustrations of all the newest designs in watcbes that 

you have to choose from. Your name and address on a postcard is enough. 

Get this offer while it lasts. 

Burlington Watch Co., 19th St. &! Marshall BL, Dept. 7022, Chicago 
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Canadian ( fee, Ave., Winnipeg. Man. 
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| progressive—to be forward-looking—to develop ideas and 
initiative and to learn to make his own way in the world. 


Two Months’ Trial Subscription 
Only 15 Cents! 


(Exactly half price) 

You can make him no better gift. THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE will give him entertainment, instruction and in- 
spiration to accomplish things. It is filled every month 
that delights boys’ hearts and 


Outfitters to 
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American Officers 
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m p All the modern ¢ amping 
The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. 
Cem woment thet you do not find in earlier works are o scribed in this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.5 


subscription to Field and Stream, $2.7 








with a year’ 
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s A sequel to Camp Craft A b on for veteran wilderne s travelers, canoe cru 
cS b ping ing. lone hiking, winter camping, etc. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25; with a year’s subscription to Field 
and Stream, $2.50 


rifle shootin 7 hooti at bi ame; 
Rifles and Shotguns Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting at big gdm 
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ht targets. rifle mechanics, trap-s ng, wing shooting, patterns, L €0 1 
thor! tativ “ "o ork for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. S. Springfield. Cloth, 
$2.00: with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.25 

“With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 


The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing | me = On 
teh trout, bass and muscallonge, and the tackle to ge la « a 

rifle shooting How to make your own camping outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. 
subseription to Field and Stream, $2.75. 
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Hins also chapters on the motorboat, besides many on canoeing, canoe cruising, how to build a deck 
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350 pp.. 127 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.7 

The Medicine Man in the Woods : 
rt pamphlet in waterproof packsack binding. co vering emergency. first aid and woods’ medicine Never go on ¢ 
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Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 
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of wire used will be determined by the 
current that your battery or circuit will 
put out. To determine just the amount 
that you want to use, connect the wire to 
the batteries and experiment until you find 
some length that heats very hot but does 
not burn anything that gets near it. This 
will be just the amount you should use for 
your furnace. If a strong current is used 
so that a high temperature will result, it 
will be best to wrap the wood form, V, 
with asbestos paper before the first layer 
of plaster of Paris is applied. 


NINE FLARING CANDLES FOR 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


With a shout that ought to be heard in 
every home in the land, the Boy Scouts 
of America will celebrate their ninth an- 
niversary the week of February 7-13 in- 
clusive. 

Somewhere around 450,000 boys and 
men (scoutmasters, local council mem- 
bers and others) will put through a lively 
scouting program, with something special 
for each day in the week. On Friday 
night, February 7, for example, every 
scout and scout leader is expected to get 
on the mark to carry through the pro- 
grams which will be laid out by each 
troop and local council for its community 
celebration. 

On Saturday the scouts will let down 
a little from the high tension of war serv- 
ice, and “carry on” as only live boys know 
how. Fun all the morning, barbecue or 
some other kind of spread provided by 
the community at noon, fun during the 
afternoon, will be the rule. But at night 
comes the annual aniversary meeting when 
every scout solemnly recommits himself to 
the Scout Oath and Law, repledges al- 
legiance to the flag, goes up a peg if he 
has qualified for advance in membership, 
and puts through a few expert scouting 
stunts for the edification of friends. 

Sunday, February 9, is Scout Sunday 
throughout the United States. Special 
sermons in churches, special scout exer- 





cises. The Twelfth Scout Law is, “/ 
Scout is Reverent,” and the Scout Oath 
rie Pi “On my honor I will do my best 
to do my duty to God. 

Monday is Father and Son Day. A real 
get-together of scouts and men. Father 


and son banquet in the evening, followed 
by a real stag party where men renew their 
youth. 

Tuesday is given up to honoring the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors and their fam- 
ilies. Many different methods will be 
employed. Scouts will go out of their 
way any time to salute a soldier or a 
sailor, and they are going to specialize 
in doing it on Tuesday. 

Wednesday, February 12, being ob- 
served as Lincoln’s Birthday in many 
states, will be mostly of a patriotic char- 
acter. Scouts will demonstrate their 
ability to do various things during the 
day and will take part in patriotic exer- 
cises in the evening. 

Thursday will be “extension day,” when 
plans will come to a head for completing 
the enrollment of every troop to the re- 
quired’ thirty-two scouts, the enrollment 
of new scouts, the enlistment of scout- 
masters. Here will be the big effort to 
put the best foot forward for a great 
year’s program ahead. 

All week the daily “good turn” will be 
in evidence. Friday, general cases of need: 
Saturday, the churches ; Sunday, sick, aged 
and shut-ins; Monday, business interests; 
Tuesday, soldiers and sailors and their 
families: Wednesday, the community 
itself; Thursday, mothers. 

A great program for a great anniversary 
of a great movement. 
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UTILIZING THE SUMMER SHACK 
IN WINTER 
By M. R. Hutchins 
RE you one of those who resemble 
Bruin and hibernate the minute 
cold weather comes? 
Do you think, because your 
shack has a few cracks in it, hasn’t a 
stone foundation and a furnace in the 
basement and all the other luxuries, it is 
fit only for summer or, at most, spring 
and fall, and shut it up by November? 
Don’t do it! You don’t now what fun 
you are missing. If you have a good fire- 
place in it all well and good. What more 
can you desire? Your heating and cook- 
ing apparatus are provided for. But even 
if you haven’t a fireplace, don’t give up. 
You can buy an old second-hand stove 








ON THE WAY 


somewhere for a couple of dollars—or a 
new one for a little more if you are 
wealthy—build a chimney or even get 
along with a high stove pipe in lieu of 
one, and there is your furnace all ready 
to hand. And think how convenient. You 
don’t even have to run down to the base- 
ment to “fire up.” If you wish, you can 
get a stove with lids on the top, laundry 
model or something similar, and do your 
cooking on the same stove. Or perhaps 
you prefer the oil stove you have used 
the summer before. 

Wear plenty of warm clothes, especially 
wool socks, for the breezes do blow 
around the floor. Have plenty of blankets 
available, for the chances are your “fur- 
nace” will not burn through the night, un- 
less you get up and stoke it occasionally, 
and it may be slightly below zero in your 
sleeping apartment when you awaken, 
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THE SHACK 


What of that! You will feel like a prince 
—or princess. Jump up and light a fire 
and crawl back until it- warms up a bit. 
Then, having satisfied a ravenous appe- 
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This quality—the W D C 
HAND MADE—is in 24 
shapes and sizes in the best 
shops at $2 and more. All 
24 are genuine French Briar, 
seasoned by our own special 
process, with sterling ring 
and solid Vulcanite bit, 
beautifully worked, 
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F you are a pipe crank, for 

your own peace of mind you 
should get yourself one of the 
higher grades of W DC Pipes. 
They are a joy to smoke, to 
handle, to see, and to be seen 
with. No better pipes are made. 
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Wm. DEMUTH & CO., NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES 
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ACETYLENE 
EJ Brilliant Search Light 


For Hunting, Trapping, Camp- 
ing, Mining, Cruising, and all 


~— = outdoor night purposes. 


























Non-Kinkable The handy lamp of the woods—the kind the old hunters and cruisers buy 

pecrpewnnd or rubber bose hecause of its dependability. Throws light farther than any similar light 
on the market, You can distinguish objects at 200 yards. Made in 12 

styles—two sizes of flame —candle flame burns 70 to 80 hours‘and flat flame 40 to 50 hours on two 

pound can of carbide, Note the advantages in cost of operating over an electric lamp for con- 

tinuous burning. Always Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. 

Sold by All Dealers or Direct Catalogue Mailed Free on Request 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 21, DULUTH, MINN. 
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HUNGRY ? 
YOU JUST 
TACKLE 
“FULL-MEAL”! 


Every outdoor man, “hungry as a 
hawk” from fresh air and hard exercise, 
finds nothing to equal “‘Full-Meal.”’ One 
can holds enough for two “big eaters.” 


FULL MEAL 


when tramping or camping. 


Built of tender beef, green peas, sea- 
soned right. Eat it from the can or 
heat it over the fire—baked, or as soup, 
or as hot stew. Any 
way you try it, it’s 

great! —————— 

FULL-ME/ 

Your grocer will supply. os 
If not, send us his name 
aml your address, en- 
closing 25c for full sized 
can, parcel post, prepaid, 
THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































Your Hunting Boat 


You want it in time! Won’t do you a bit of 
good after you've made your trip. Remember it’s 
war-time and you have got to allow ample time 
tor transportation. 


The Famous Light Draft 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS 


ire designed and built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “just as good!” 


Over Seven Thousand 


Green Bay Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen 
to-day. “Ask the man who owns one.” 
Send postage for illustrated catalog showing all 


different designs and sizes for all purposes. 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 
WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


& Antoine 128-132 So. 
Ave ago 


nLengerke Wabash 
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Send Your Name and We'll 
i Send YouaLachnite | 


Pon't send a penny. Just send your name and say, ‘Send mej 
a Lachnite punted in @ solid gold ring on 10 days’ i 
e@ will send tt prepaid right to your home. ) it) 
erely deposit $4.75 with the post man and then wear the 
af 10 full days. bt you, or if any of your friends can tell j 
it trom a diamond, send it bac 3 
}—send us $2.) @ month until 915 er 
T ont Send your 
Write today “3°, 
: Re sure to send finger size 


N. Michigan Av., Dept. 7022 
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Write tonight. 
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| tite, you will be off tracking, shooting, 

| skating, snowshoeing, cr whatever sport 

| of the many delightful winter ones your 
| fancy and the surroundings dictate. 

But don’t neglect the wood pile. “Chop 

| your own wood and it will warm you 

twice” is a fine maxim, And there isn’t 

a doubt that you will get warmed twice— 
} perhaps three times if you have to haul 

it any distance—while dwelling in your 
} summer shack in winter. The wood will 
| fairly melt away before your eyes. 
| Always have some wood inside in case 
| of a storm if your wood pile is exposed 
| to the elements and, of course, be sure to 

have a generous pile of kindling under 
| cover. "Tis a cheerless joy trying to build 
| a fire in a freezing room with wet kin- 
dling. 
| Of course, if you wish to put a little 
| expense on the shack it is a fairly simple 
matter to “batten” it down a bit by putting 
a second floor over the first with heavy 
building paper between. You can seal up 
the walls and fill up the chinks and be 
“snug as a bug in a rug.” 
Just a word of warning about letting 
things freeze. Watch out for milk bot- 
tles, water pitchers and all other breakable 
utensils. Never leave anything in them 
over night unless you are sure you have 
them in a warm place. Fruits and vege- 
tables that freezing does not improve must 
be tucked away in a warm spot. 

Spend some of your week-ends or holi- 
days in your shack in the winter—if it 
is near enough for that. If not, take ad- 
vantage of any chance vacation. You will 
find delights in the winter woods and out- 
doors that you never dreamed of—and the 
crisp, cold air will fill you so full of vim 
that you will wonder what has happened 
to make you feel so fit. 

Try it! 


as 
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THE JOY OF IT 





FROM PUNJAB 

Fietp & StrEAM is in receipt of the 
annual fisheries report of far away Pun- 
jab, India. A few extracts from the re- 
port submitted by C. H. Donald, Warden 
| of Fisheries we think will prove of in- 
terest: 

“Licenses issued, 3,349. 
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Because it is so soft and yielding that 
restful and beneficial sleep is assured. 


ON AIR OUR AIR MATTRESSES 
—- are Sanitary, Vermin and Waterproof, 


never get hard or lumpy. When deflated make a 
light compact package. 

“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS" 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Rec- 
ommended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, 
Autoists and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor 
purposes. ILLUSTRATED CATALOG A FREE. 


MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 








“The report obtained by anglers during | 


the season in Kulu appears to have been 
good. Only one angler actually supplied 
details of his fish, which was a total of 
77 trout and 180 other fish, the largest 
trout weighing four pounds. 

“The Controller of Hides was ap- 
proached with regard to the utilization 
of crocodile skins to augment the In- 
dian supply of hides, but he did not con- 
sider them of any value for military pur- 
poses, either for army boots or anything 
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Athol Manufacturing Co. Athol, M 








Birds 
and Animals, 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds of 
birds, animals, game heads, ete. Be your own taxiderm- 
ist. Decorate your home with beautiful trophies or make 
big money doing taxidermy work for others. Go in busi- 


ness yourself—clear $20-: ? Ry ~F during spare time. 
es, is an ev oc- 
2000 a Year fimence. Youcan newlearn 


the art of taxidermy easily, gutch/y and perfectly right 
Wri home during your spare time, by mail. 


rite Toda oA ‘will"send’ you full particu- 
lars of our wonderfuloffer. Don’tdelay. Write today. 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 7022 Elwood Bldg Omaha 


FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 

Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
| Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
If he cannot supply you, write us 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamaia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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else, but thought that after the war the: 
question was worth considering. 

“Out of 7,000 murral fry (at a hatch- 
ery) only some 270 odd survived and the 
disappearance of the remainder is a most 
extraordinary fact. It is well known that 
this fish can make its way over land to 
a considerable distance.” 

It is to be hoped that our fellow sports- 
men in India will meet with success in 
their fish hatching enterprises as well as 
in their angling. 


DOES ANYONE KNOW? 


Editor Firetp AND STREAM: 

| aes year from 1893 to 1899 the 

writer shot on the lakes around Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, a number of blue-bill 
ducks whose feet did not have continuous 
webs, but lobed toes practically identical 
with those of the mudhen, and at that 
time supposed them to be a well-known 
species. 

Years after, the article of Dr. Henry 
W. Henshaw in the August, 1915, Geo- 
graphic Magazine on “American Game 
Birds,” appeared and it was noticed that 
this duck was omitted. 

Upon writing to Dr. Henshaw about 
this I received the assurance of his office 
that there was no duck without webbed 
feet and that I must be mistaken. 

Inquiry among sportsmen has disclosed 
the fact that those familiar with birds are 
few in number, although I have found 
some men of high standing who remem- 
bered it well and could give a correct 
description of its coloring and physical 
characteristics. I also learned that one 
was shot in 1916 at Sunset Beach, Cali- 
fornia, and shown to several people as 
a freak. 

In October, 1917, the writer was in Ma- 
dison (after an absence of seventeen 
years) and confidently expected to ob- 
tain one of these ducks by leaving a re- 
quest for it at the places where hunters 
rent boats, but found the duck shooting 
pitifully deteriorated and not only failed 
to get the specimen but could get little 
encouragement from Madison shooters 
as to the possibility of obtaining one. 

- A $20 deposit was left at the University 
of Wisconsin (in charge of Prof. Geo. 
Wagner) which will be paid for the skins 
of a pair of this species, or $10 for a skin 
of either sex. This has as yet brought 
no results. 

You will imagine my pleasure in glan- 
cing at page 619 of your December issue 
at seeing a picture of a duck floating on 
his back in the water which is evidently 
one of this kind. I would very much ap- 
preciate it if you will advise how I can 
get two prints from the negative of this 
photograph. It is also requested that this 
communication, or the subject matter 
therein, be given such publicity as will call 
it to the attention of sportsmen, as it 
seems improper that a species of game 
duck which was known a decade ago 
should become extinct without having 
been placed in any scientific record. 

The writer also, in 1909, saw a number 
of “buffleheaded” ducks shot on the Up- 
per Klamath Lake, Oregon, which are 
larger than the “bufflehead” (sometimes 
known as “butter ball”) and smaller than 
the Goldeneye and without the marked 
contrasts in color peculiar to the two 
last-named ducks. Their head and neck 
are very dark green (almost black). 

These Klamath Lake ducks were called 
wood: ducks by the natives but are not 
the regular wood duck (Air sponsa) and 
do not closely resemble it. I cannot find 
that this variety either has been placed 
in any scientific record. 








RatpH W. Stewart. 








pal together. 





| See your dealer at once. 








Soon again you can follow your thoughts out 
into the country, where the trees whisper 
“Come’’ to you and roads and byways beckon. 


This Spring, there will be three of you on your week- 
end outing}s—you, your pal and your 


Harley-Davidson 


For another year you will not do without this ever- 
dependable mount that brings woods and lakcs and 
all outdoors within a short trip’s reach. 


Red-blocded men andthe Harley-Davidson naturally 
They appreciate the Zameness, the 
sturdy, “carry on” spirit that made it the motorcycle 
of Uncle Sam and the Allied Armies. 


Order yours soon, for the Government still takes part 
of our output. There may not be enough tozoaround. 


Bea. th cs 


























VW Harley-Davidson Motor Co: Wisconsin VY 


MILWAUKEE 














JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 
I will not only guarantee and satisfy yeu in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


27 West 24th Street, New York City 


MORRIS CANOES 


The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 
MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 








OS2 3tate Street Veazie, Me. 








Unit Power Plant Model ‘‘F’’ THOROBRED 
28-36 H. P., 4 1-16 x56" 
Furnished with or without Unit Power Plant 





Ask us to furnish full facts and quote you prices. 
14 to 40 H.P. For every service. They burn either kerosene or gasoline. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., Dept. F RED WING, MINN.. U. S. A. 


[ fed Wing Charabred 


Making Greater Profits 


With the work boat more than in any other 
service efficiency and economy are important 
because profits depend upon these qualities in 
your motor. 

The Throbred is the best designed, the best 
built, the most economical and by all odds the 
most satisfactory motor that is built in America, 
There’s a reason for its enduring popularity. 











































TAKE AN AMERIGAN 
KAMPKOOK STOVE 


As part of your equipment on every outing. 
It’s the ideal Camp Stove for every outdoor 
occasion. Makes auto tourists independent of 
hotels. Puts comfort and satisfaction into 
camp life which is otherwise lacking. t 
The Kampxooxk has two powerful burners and 
burns common gasoline. Set up and goingina | | 
minute's time; no trouble, no delay, no danger. 


Keeps pans and kettles clean; no odor,smoke or 
dirt. Handy and compact; folds into steel case 
when not in use, measuring 14 44x8x3 \4 inches; 
weighs 8 Ibs. Also sold with KAMPOvEN for 
broiling and baking. 

y sportsman and auto- 
mobi e owner needs the 
KAMPKOOK. Sold by sport- 
ing goods dealers 
everywhere. 

Write for attractive 
literature. 
AMERICANGAS 
MACHINE Co. 
803 Clark St. 


“ee Lea, Minn. | 
WANTED 
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Thousands of trappers know that 


they get the best treatment by 
shipping to me. I pay the very 







highest market quotations, my 
price list is simple. is never 
misleading. and get your 


Read this: 
It's a pleasure to deal with a firm like 


money by return mail 


yours. I get every cent my furs are 
worth and have received such nice 
checks from you, that I am telling m 


y 
friends bere that they will do well to get in touch with you.” 
For my reliability,reter to Filth National Bank and Irving Trust Ce 
Bend me a shipment and be convinced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TO-DAT write tor price list, grading slip and shipping tags. 


Louis BRIMBERG 
Dept. 1102 50 West 26°ST. NewYork City 

















Rider J Agents 1 Wanted 








rn, r, stand, tool 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other 
: colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous “*R: * line of bicycles. 
DELIVE! on approval 
and30 Days. TRIAL. Send for big iF 


free catalog and particulars of our} 
Factory-direct-to-Rider 
offers and terms. 
TIRES Horns, Wheels, 
Eondeles, and parts for 

all pievcles half 

SEND NO MONEY b 
exactly what i need. Do oat ony until you 
get our prices, terms and the big F’ REE catalog. 


CYCLE COMPANY \ 
EAD Dept.F230 CHICAGO 
* 
Use Nyoil 
In the Handy Can 
For lubricating and 
olishing around the 
ouse, in the tool shed 


or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at l5e and 25c. Send us 
the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
a dandy, hardy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) 
containing 344 ounces post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass } 





35c 4 


Postpaid 
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A LETTER FROM BOB DAVIS 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

As a matter of fact, wholly aside from 
my own contribution to FIELD AND STREAM 
for January, I think it is the best number 
I ever saw. It carries a great variety 
of illustrations and subjects. Any man 
who was not born in a jail ought to take 
FIELD AND STREAM just to keep his blood 


circulating. It shows discrimination in 
the selection of material and art in its 
presentation. 

I must admit that the cover of your 
magazine looks more like an illustration 
than it does like an advertisement. Most 
periodicals are littered up with captions, 
announcements, texts, etc. When you 
take a man to the Rocky Mountains with 


he doesn’t have to climb 
miles of billboards 
rheumatism cures 


a paint brush, 
over two hundred 
about oats, automobiles, 
and toothpowders. 

Whether I wish you success or not for 
1919, you are bound to have it. Nothing 
can stop you. 

Ever sincerely, 
Rosert H. Davis. 


BEST SHOES FOR HIKING AND 
HUNTING 


By F. E. Brimmer 


ANY considerations enter into the 

question of what kind of shoe ought 
to be worn when hunting or hiking. All 
other things equal there is nothing that 
the outdoorsman can be so hampered by 
in traveling as his shoes. Good ones in 
just the same proportion make the strenu- 
ous effort required of the feet and legs 
so much easier. 

First of all an outdoorsman’s walking 
shoe would not be too heavy for the many 
thousands of times it is lifted in a day 
may cause you to raise hundreds of foot- 
pounds more than necessary. The idea 
that a heavy leather, well oiled and 
greased, was proper because it was water- 
proof dates back to the notion of using 
candles to read by. The lighter the shoe 
the better and generally the toughest and 
best oak tanned leather is the thinner kind. 

Another argument in favor of the light 
shoe is the fact that it makes the shoe 
porous enough to allow the perspiration to 









escape. This is an important feature and 

Pac 

SHOES CLEATS 
SECURE 


FRICTION 














its failure, which must be so in the heavy, 
greased shoe, causes the heat, sweaty and 
often blistered feet of the outdoor walker 
after a few hours of the journey has been 
covered. The light shoe will cause the 
feet to get wet, but what of it? Uncle 
Sam has found that it does not hurt a 
soldier’s feet to get wet when he is walk- 
ing. One thing a wet shoe will do is to set 
to the shape of your foot and take away 
all possibility of chafing, causing blisters. 
The heavy, oiled shoe will do just the 


opposite, for it is never given the oppor- 
tunity to get adjusted to the shape of your 
foot since the leather must be so thick. 
No matter how wet your feet are when 
you are walking, but you must never go 
to sleep with them wet and cold. Bathe 
them in cold water when the wet shoes 
are taken off at night-time and then give 
a brisk rub with the towel, which will 
wake up the circulation and your feet be- 
come warm. Never leave the shoes near 
a fire to dry over-night. Allow them to dry 
slowly and put on a dry change of wool 
socks in the morning. If the shoes are 
hard and stiff from the wetting and seem 
like boards when you go to put them on, 
you can quickly soften them by neatsfoot 
oil, or do as Uncle Sam has his soldiers, 
moisten them outside and in with a little 
water, which will soften them surprisingly. 
Too much oil worked into the leather 
causes the shoes to be hot, lack circula- 
tion of air, and fearfully sweat the feet. 
For this reason it is better to use an oil 
that is light and will simply cause the 
shoes to be pliable and semi- waterproof. 
Neatsfoot oil is,no doubt the best. Once 
I was where I could not get this and used 
olive oil with remarkable results. The 
leather absorbed a great deal of this oil 
before the pores seemed to be anywhere 
filled and the leather softened. But when 
wet again the shoes dried out very soft 
and pliant. Several wettings and conse- 
quent dryings still found them perfectly 
flexible. The best water-proofing for 
leather that I have been able to find, 
when I really wanted shoes to be abso- 
lutely water-proof, was to first fill the 
leather with all the olive oil that it would 


tafte and then rub over this the best quality 


of vaseline. The first fills the pores and 
the second acts as a top-dressing. The 
combination will keep shoes waterproof 
for several hours in the wettest kind of 
water. At least, I like to start out for 
the first few miles with dry feet. 

The size of your outdoor shoe should 
he half-size more than the ordinary shoe. 
The reason being that a hard day’s work 
on the feet over the rough walking of 
the woods and mountains will cause your 
foot to iengthen out from one-half to 
three-fourths inch and the width will in- 
crease proportionately. This is a fact 
well established among army men and 
the shoe for the soldier is always over 
half an inch longer than the naked foot 
when the full weight is upon it. Another 
thing, you may be surprised to find that 
both your feet are not exactly the same 
size and one may possibly require a shoe 
that is somewhat larger than the other 
and for strenuous business both feet ought 
to be carefully measured when you get 
your hiking shoes. 

Many countries have used hob-nails on 
the soldier’s shoe, but not Uncle Sam. 
These cause the sole to be heavy and un- 
yielding, also the metal comes in contact 
with the ground and causes the cold to 
be easily and quickly conducted to the 
feet. Hob-nails mean cold, clammy feet 
every time. The army has a shoe with a 
very small amount of hob-nails to hold 
the shoe up, but these are of soft iron 
and never of steel. The true function of 
the hob-nail is not to give durability to 
the shoe, but to give it friction for walk- 
ing without slipping. 

Personally I never liked hob-nails and 
used them but little. It is about impossible 
for the hunter to use them, anyway. Every 
stone or moss- -hidden rock causes him to 
give that peculiar scraping sound when 
the nail comes in contact. This is a sound 
that every woods creature at once recog- 
nizes as foreign to the forest and takes 
immediate warning of danger. To secure 
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Study that cross-section—four s 
layers of leather between you * 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra waist r 
stiff sole-leather sole. 
lightest boot ever made e_. = 
service. Stands the gaff—and & 
keeps your feet dry. Special 
chrome waterproofed cowhide, cs 
chocolate color with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac a) 
that outwears sole, leather. 
Note our patent “‘Never e 
Rip” watershed seams— - 
no stitches to lead water 
in to your , 


foot. ——— 


Ask about our Officer’s Trench Boot. Built in our 
usual high-grade way—with outside counter, heavy 
soles, double vamp and “never rip’’ seams. 

Write for Complete Catalogue “A” —Free 
W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. Berlin, Wis. 














“ae your skins to us 
and tell us what you 
want them worked into— 
a fur coat, gloves, mittens, 
fur set, cap, robe or rug—and 





oi tn we will save you 50%. 
skins sent us We've been tanning and doing fur work 


for every state in the Union and Canada 
for over 30 years—our work is right and you can depend 
upon it. Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
nstructions for preparing hides for tanning. It's free. 


John Figved Robe and Tanning Co. 
2936 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 














TENTS FoR SPORTSMEN 


Fishermen—Huntsmen—Campers 


Tents made with and 
without poles and walls; 
with and without canvas 
floors. Quality of work- 
manship and material 
unexcelled. Extremely 
low prices on applica- 
tion. Write today. 


Atlanta Tent and Awning Co., Box R, Atlanta, Ga. 













SAFETY F HAIR cu TTER 
if ba can COMB your hair you can cut your 
4 hair with ie marvelous invention. Cuts 
4 pay hair any desi length, qhors or long. 
he job as nicely as any barber in quarter 
You fk Tot the 


ordinary razor tu shave the face or viah aaa temple or i 
Sharpened like any razor. Lasts a lifetime. Saves its cost first 
time used. PRICE ONLY 35c, postpaid. Extra Biades Sc each. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 782, 54W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Mak Ww: ati » Cl ible b: 

S eR ois feagi ery z 
a. fone can do 

JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. 752,54 West Lak e Street, 











enough friction I nail cleats of leather 
half an inch wide on the soles and heels 
of my hunting shoes. In case I am going 
to do some real quiet walking like still 
hunting I get some real rubber strips and 
tack them on with shoemaker’s nails. 

After a great deal of experimenting 
with these auxiliary strips I have found 
what suits me best of all. On the heel 
I place a T-shaped piece of leather which 
aids the heel when going down-hill by 
giving it double grip. Then I find that 
when I slip sideways I naturally raise my 
toe off the ground and set the heel more 
firmly, this strip gives the rear of the 
heel, which is the vital part when catch- 
ing your weight from a sideways fall, a 
ridge in the middle of it that has dug 
into the earth and saved me many a fall. 
For the sole of the shoe I use a V-shaped 
strip. This equally guards against slipping 
in all directions as no other shape will. 
In walking it gives the tractor grip upon 
the ground. 

Tired and blistered feet should not have 
salt or alum rubbed upon them or used in 
the washing wate:, for this hardens the 
skin. Soldiers are not allowed to grease 
their feet with pork rind because of the 
salt that may be present. Uncle Sam uses 
a powder consisting mainly of talcum, 
some starch, and three parts of salicylic 
acid, the proportion of the first being 
eighty-seven, and the starch ten parts. 
Pure oil is all right on the feet, but soap 
is bad, since it contains an alkali which 
is not good for the skin. For easing a 
blister that has developed there is nothing 
better than zinc oxide adhesive tape, which 
should be placed over the top of the blis- 
ter after it has been pricked. 

My personal preference in the line of 
shoes for general outdoor walking is the 
pac shoe of the light grade and eight-inch 
height. This shoe lends to your feet the 
comfort of a moccasin without failing to 
give the protection to the bottoms of your 
feet that the moccasin lacks. This style 
of shoe when once wet will fit to the 
shape of your foot “like an old shoe” and 
feels comfortable from the start. It is 
never stiff and cumbersome when new as 
are many high-topped hunting shoes and 
boots. The outside seams of the pacs and 
the extremely light sole make it ideal for 
comfort and you cannot get a lighter shoe 
than the best grade of pac. 





CANOE BUILDING 


I am very desirous of taking a vacation 
among the surrounding keys and islands 
along the F. E. C. extension and would 
like to build a canoe suitable for deep wa- 
ter and strong tides, and strong enough 
to stand whatever weather I might en- 
counter. 

I am an ardent, though new reader of 
FreLp AND STREAM, and in looking through 
the June number of 1916, I saw a mention 
of certain canoes, built for salt water, and 
designed by the editor. This naturally 
caught my attention and I would very 
much like to get the plans. 

VeRNoN Warts. 


Ans.—The building of a decked canvas 
sailing salt water canoe is very completely 
described in “The Boys’ Book of Canoe- 
ing and Sailing,” on sale at this office 


for $1.50. We should be glad to send you 
a copy on receipt of check. 

The back number containing the orig- 
inal article is now out of print—Ep 
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Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
tow-boatintoa 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 








inboard & Outboard SAL 


4 Cyche~2. 10 20 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense 

Locewoee en 

R CO. 

-.. prouam Ave. 

Jackson Mich. (29) 
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oe tage Ogg , skunk, coon, mink, 
— furs, etc,, and t your share of the 
most money ever trap- 
pers and shippers! Get correct grading, 
unlimited market, prompt payment, an 
highest prs my Ws n’t teers | furs, Ship 


unsiten 


ROS & tantra, * 


£:.St.Louis,Mo % 


$3.50 
at Dealers 
or 
Postpaid 
Gold 
Filled 
$6.50 


Cones Compass 


If dealercan’t supply you don’t take sub- 
stitute. Order direct from us. Folder on 
Taylor-made Compasses on request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE. canteen 
pmo Simp ey oT oe. 
Permitted t 
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REST SHOOTING AND TYPES OF 
REST 


By Hervey Lovell 


F all types of rifle practice, the 
rest shooting appeals to me 
most of all. Life in the back- 
woods soon grows monotonous; 
blazing away soon cloys, unless competi- 
tion is at hand, when the offhand hit-and- 
miss game becomes a sport. 
The old scheutzen clubs were drawing 
cards for the simple reason that man is 
prone to like a crowd 


in his sports, and - 
shoots not for the Th = 
shooting alone, but =p oil 
for the meeting of || 


grievous folks think it 
is the beer so com- 
monly drunk, but the 
best N. R. A. and mil- 
itary teams have not 
a drop, even of cof- 
fee, to drink. 
Situated as I am far 
out in the country, 
with neighbors never 


kindred spirits. Some | 


"YS UY %O 


owning a firearm, I 
got in the habit of IN 
rest shooting alone. I wae 


like accurate rifles for 
hunting. Darn the | 
speed! 

Starting with sacks 
of sand or old blocks 
for a rest, lying on 
my tummy until neck 
and arms ached, mud 
often covered my 
knees and_ elbows, 
rain and snow spoil- 
ing many a Saturday’s 





sport. Friends with 
good clothes refused to muss them up 
with my dirty position. A table in the 


kitchen at home gave me such an easy 
position and nice scores that I saw I could 
easily make a table adapted to shooting. 

When I moved, finally, to the country 
I looked up some shooting friends and 
wrote for ideas of tables and machine 
rests to use in one place fastened down 
to Mother Earth—a sketch of the famous 
Walnut Hill rest being one of the few I 
got. 

One Boston shooter recommends a two- 
inch plank supported with 6x6-inch posts 
under its four corners, then using a wedge 
under butt of rifle and a bigger wedge 


SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 


under muzzle with a block on top. By 
adjusting the wedge fore and aft the bar- 
rel can be raised or lowered so that cross 
hairs of scope center on the tack or bull’s- 
eye. 

A crosspiece one by two inches and a 
foot or less long is bolted to muzzle of 
rifle to prevent canting the barrel, which 
is the cause of more misses than all other 
causes. With this outfit made solid, with 
posts three feet in ground, one can do as 
good shooting as a machine rest after he 
becomes used to causes of dispersions. 





3X24 inches © ft. Long 
NX t 
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COVERED REST FOR COLD WEATHER 


The hand must be put on grip exactly 
alike each shot. Put left hand (if right- 
handed) under stock, adjusting wedge 
until cross intersects tack, or center, then 
watch wind flags. 

With above rest and method I have ob- 
tained five-shot groups measuring five- 
eighths inches at 100 yards with some 
good Pope and Schoyen barrels. 

One box of .22 caliber cartridges gave 
me 11's, 1%, 1%, 1%, 11% and 1% inches; 
this in a March wind where offhand shoot- 
ing was impossible with any good results. 
One .25 rim-fire Zirschang Ballard made 
4g, % groups at fifty yards regular, using 
some ancient black U, M. C, ammunition. 












Major Whelen says this caliber isn’t ac- 
curate. I think the Major didn’t have 
proper cartridges, as my rifle would not 
shoot Winchester Lesmok into a three- 
inch circle at fifty yards, but would shoot 
Peters semi-smokeless into half-inch 
bull every shot, when I did my part right. 
I don’t care who makes my barrels. Just 
let me select a load that suits that cham- 
ber best, by aid of the rest, and I will have 
accuracy. 

With this method I have found eight 
loads that would put five shots into one 
hole at fifty yards, 
with telescope and 
shooting from rest. 
One batch of 32-40, 
shells were loaded by 
the former owner of 
the old Ballard. He 
was dead when I got 
the gun and I never 
knew how he did the 
trick. His bullets 
were very much un- 
der groove size and 
factory made. That 
was probably the se- 
cret of it. 

Like the prospector, 
i am forever hoping 
to find my best load 
just round the corner 
of an experimental 
field. A friend who 
holds the world’s rec- 
ord with a group of 
21-3l-inch ten shots, 
200 yards, got so good 
that he quit for lack 
of new worlds to con- 
quer, selling guns and 
his Pope machine rest. 
When I find ammu- 
nition like his I will 
quit, too, I imagine, but hope it is after 
my three-score allotment is lived up. 

Mr. Rowland measured his bullets to 
one ten-thousandth inch for length and 
diameter, then weighed them. They were 
shot in same rotation as cast, too. 

Any rifle is suitable for rest shooting 
and experimenting. A little weight helps 
keep down recoil of the big calibers, but 
doesn’t add to the accuracy one bit. Hold- 
ing one of the lighter hunting type is much 
harder, though, as every variation affects 
them more than a heavier, rigid rifle. 

The range should be laid out facing the 
north, or as near as convenient to that 
point. A hedge or high board fence 
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Victory—and your Savage 


Fe more than a year you’ve bought 






your guns collectively, as members of 
the nation. 

And you asked us for Lewis Machine Guns— 
nothing but Lewis Machine Guns—all we could 
make. And you got them and used them—in 
uniform—under the Stars and Stripes. 

And you’ve won the war. So now we can go 
back to making your hunting rifles and pistols 
again for you as individuals—for your private, 
personal needs in civil life. 

We’re working hard to get you the guns that 
you’ve unselfishly and patriotically waited for 
so long. 

And the .32 Savage Automatic Pistol and the 
.22 Savage Hi-power and .250-3000 Savage Rifles 
will be ready by April. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. Utica, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
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would act as a wind-shield if parallel 
with line of aim. A post at fifty, one hun- 
dred and two hundred yards, measured 
exact, will be a great help for tacking a 
board on to hold targets or to hold paper 
screens when making trajectory tests with 
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THE WALNUT HILL REST 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6x6-inch legs—5, 6, 2x6-inch cross- 


7 top, 3 inches thick—8 rifle barrel rest 
the kitchen-brewed ammunition. The fifty 
and hundred-yard posts will be the most 
popular, as that is the right distance to 
target hunting ammunition for all eastern 
game. 

A tent or shed over the rest or shoot- 
ing table will be appreciated the first 








ANOTHER TYPE OF 


REST 


rainy day, when it is too wet to go any 
place or work. Most loads shoot better 
on a rainy day, and there is no glaring 
sunlight on target. 

Black powder especially gives a moist 
fouling that isn’t detrimental to accuracy 
when atmosphere is datnp 
try day a rifle cracks and kicks a great 
deal more than on normal or dark days. 

A smali hole in a wall to shoot through 
causes the eye to focus sharply on the 
target. It is the same principle as the 
peep sight 

With open sights and bead front sights 
one is forced to protect them from shift- 
ing lights if anything is to be gained by 
the rest shooting. 

Before putting a month’s wages into 
one of these terrific-velocity guns just 
try one out at a hundred yards with rest 
Don’t take the word of any man. Find 
out for yourself whether it will place its 
five shots in at least three-inch circle at 
one hundred yards, or six-inch circle at 
two hundred yards. You will find very 
few rifles that will do this stunt, and 
if they won't they are useless. We make 
enough mistakes in aiming without the 
highly touted rifle making one each shot, 
to confuse us when we have spent a pile 
of cash for just one shot at a head of 
game. 

What use is a three-inch trajectory over 
two hundred yards with a group of three 
feet when held exactly right each shot. 
The four-ring doesn’t count on game— 
only the fives bring home the trophies to 
show the wife and kids. 

Better throw an old black powder slug 






On a hot, sul-’ 
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through a vital spot than fill the nearby 
brush with a spitzer or copper-tube affair 
traveling at steen thousand feet per sec- 
ond. The latter method only makes a 
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Target No. 1—100 feet 
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Target No. 2—50 yards rest 
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Target No. 3—100 yards 
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Target No. 4—100 yards 
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Target No. 5—100 yards 
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second shot the harder to hit with, as 
game uninjured runs faster than a vitally 
hit one. 





THE SHARPSHOOTERS 
By Daniel DeV. Harned 


Place—42nd Street and Broadway, New 
York. 

A Group—M. A. E. F., member Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force, just returned 
from the Marne; M. U. S. A., member 
U. S. Army, who did not go over; Marine, 
from Chateau Thierry; Sailor, from Navy 
Rifle Range; Civilian, a rifleman. 

Time—10:45 o’clock, slight haze show- 
ing. 

Scene—Large numbers of happy and 
carefree New Yorkers and city visitors 


passing back and forth wholly immersed 
in the pleasures of city life at flood tide— 
through the haze surrounding the build- 
ings, and showing but dimly are hills and 
dales, a winding stream and an immense 
meadow with commodious barracks fur- 
nished with cots and mattresses, stoves 
aglow, and on the broad _ spreading 
meadow men with rifles, sitting and stand- 
ing at target practice. The rising and 
lowering of 100 targets by unseen hands 
—the whang of bullets and the staccato 
reports of machine guns, lending a lively 
animation to the scene. This vision, only 
subconsciously noted by a few in the 
passing throng and not seen by the many, 
a reality, however, not twenty miles from 
where the gay and unthinking city life 
passes by. 

M. A. E. F—“How interesting it all is 
—how full of life—this animated scene 
of which I am a part on my return home 
from France. It gives me an inward joy, 
difficult to express—yet somehow I seem 
to feel that to be in the open country, 
which I dimly see, with my rifle, away 
from these crowded thoroughfares would 
in fact be more to my liking.” 

Civilian—“T can well understand your 
joy at being once again a part of this 
happy throng and that other inward 
thought you have expressed.” 

M. U. S. A—‘“It is strange, but what 
our hero of the Marne has said about the 
open country and rifle appeals to me more 
strongly than this busy crowd of pleasure 
seekers.” 

Marine—“T doubt if any of us would 
have seen this multitude so joyous, with 
faces glowing with happiness, had not the 
Marines at Chateau Thierry used their 
rifles effectively, being well trained there- 
with.” 

M. A. E. F.—“Quite true; nor would 
they now have been permitted the free- 
dom to follow pleasure. if at the Marne 
our forces had not been trained to ac- 
curate and unhurried rifle work.” 

Civilian—“This praise you give trained 
accuracy in shooting seems to be universal 
—yet it was but a short time ago when no 
such importance was accorded it. I un- 
derstand that many of our men were 
trained on rifle ranges in England, a 
strange fact to one who is a descendant 
of the early pioneers. Has it not been 
said that all Americans were good shots 
by right of birth and through the force 
of inherited tendencies and that training 
was non-essential ?” 

Sailor—“Hardly through the fact of in- 
herited tendencies, as many of our citi- 
zens cannot go back more than one gener- 
ation in this country, and besides, to be a 
good shot with a rifle to-day requires more 
than being born in the United States or 
descent from Daniel Boone, as you no 
doubt well know.” 

M. U. S. A—“I understand that not so 
much faith will be placed in the future on 
our so-called natural aptitude for the 
rifle.” 

Sailor—‘No, it will not; and since our 
army went abroad a broad-minded policy 
looking to the training of our citizens in 
accurate shooting has been taken up.” 

Civilian—“So I understand, and our 
far-seeing Secretary of the Navy, Jose- 
phus Daniels, has initiated the policy you 
speak of, having thrown open the Navy 
Rifle Ranges from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific so that all citizens may now re- 
ceive instructions in rifle practice.” 

Marine—“The order was, I understand, 
to Col. Harllee of the Marines to insure 
the success of the policy and plan he had 
outlined that permanent rifle ranges with 
competent force be established looking 
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to the training of all in the science and 
art of accurate use of the rifle.” 

Sailor—“Yes, and so it is now a fact 
that not twenty miles from where we 
stand there exists just such a place for 
all, whether civilian, soldier, marine or 
sailor, to learn to shoot, with the right to 
stay and receive instructions, a place to 
sleep and a place to eat and 100 targets 
working.” 

Civilian—“What nation then will dare 
to enforce its will upon our glorious 
country, its citizens being constantly pre- 
pared in that most necessary accomplish- 
ment.” 


HE above dialogue, though put in a 

somewhat fanciful way, is the sub- 
stance of a conversation which occurred at 
the time and place mentioned and was oc- 
casioned by the interesting fact that the 
Navy Department, through the far-sighted 
policy of Secretary Daniels and the untir- 
ing work of Col. Wm. C. Harllee, of the 
Marine Corps, had established fifteen rifle 
ranges throughout the United States at 
which ranges 1,200 targets were in opera- 
tion. On these ranges hundreds of thou- 
sands of sailors, marines, soldiers and 
civilians, having received a course of in- 
structions in rifle, pistol and machine-gun 
work, are, notw:thstanding demobilization, 
keeping up their practice. The men of the 
Navy assigned to this range work are all 
expert riflemen, in fact are all hand- 
picked. The result is that no more effect- 
ive machine has been organized in the 
world than this chain of 15 rifle ranges, 
each being a lodestone drawing thousands 
of men and youths to practice at rifle 
shooting, that sport which is a man-size 
game. 

It is a strange commentary on the past 
condition in the State of New York that 
through the enactment of certain State 
laws, fully 95 per cent of the law-abiding 
citizens of New York City never handled 
a firearm in their lives and the other 5 per 
cent could not find a place suitable or 
readily accessible to New York City where 
they could, under experts, receive instruc- 
tion or be permitted to practice. This 
condition is now remedied by the estab- 
lishment at Caldwell, N. J.,a short distance 
from New York, of one of the finest and 
most extensive rifle ranges in the world. 
The following invitation, as set forth by 
the Commanding Officer of that range, 
shows a spirit of service inspired by Sec- 
retary Daniels and the forceful organiza- 
tion that Colonel Harllee has brought to- 
gether there. 


“COME HERE AND SHOOT” 


“Our object at this range is to make 
shooting popular. 

“To this end we have been furnished 
with full small arms equipment—rifles, 
pistols, machine guns, ammunition. 

“There is no cost to you, unless you 
wish to eat while at the range. You can 
eat in our mess hall at 25 cents per meal. 

“We have cots and mattresses in bar- 
racks if you wish to stay overnight. 

“We run twelve months per year, seven 
days per week. 

“If you find these statements hard to 
believe, come here and find out for your- 
self. 

“You don’t have to wear a uniform or 
be a member of any organization.” 

Needless to say that this invitation to 
able-bodied citizens who live in the met- 
ropolitan area has been acted upon by 
them, with the result that thousands have 
been in attendance, made up of U. S. Reg- 
ulars from Governors Island and far-off 
Fort Leavenworth, Guard regiments from 
along the Hudson, civiliaa rifle clubs, col- 















No. 2, American 
Marksmen Series, 
Painted for 
Remington UMC. 


by 
F. X. Leyendecker 


Rifle Shooting and Education 


N education without a course in shooting is not complete—it is 
like citizenship without a vote. More than ever before, our 
high schools, preparatory schools and colleges are recognizing this. 


And here again Remington UMC free service can be and is 
consulted and used to advantage. 


emingto 
ReUMe 
for Shooting Right . 


What is being done to promote this most typically American, manly and 
necessary sport iu the high school or college in your community ? 

Our Service Department will provide the right information on how to start 
or revive a high school or college rifle club, how to get it recognized by the 
National Rifle Association and keep it going. 

It will introduce the new club to the proper channels through which 
Government assistance, including equipment and instruction, may be obtained. 
And it will supply all necessary standard targets, free of charge. 

With the right start, we believe appreciation of right equipment and adop- 
tion of Remington UMC will follow naturally, as has been the case so many 
thousands of times. 


School principals, head masters, faculty heads, rifle coaches and secretaries of secondary school 
and college rifle clubs—Write at once for a free copy of the Remington Right-from-the- 
Start Handbook for rifle club officials and blank registration card for free target service. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co., Ine, 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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The L:C: Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 
Has a whole lot to say to brother Bob White 
these Winter days-=end it speaks with a direct- 


ness and force which leave no room for doubt 
as to its meaning! But let's teil the gun’s 





story in its own words— 





Right Barrel Left Barrel 
Cylinder Cy, Modified Choke 
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Ask for Here are reductions of 



















two thirty inch circles. 
Thebirds were life size 
and the patterns were 
made at thirty yards 
by an ordinarily good 
shot—a_member of 
OUTING'’S staff— 
with a 12- gauge fe Ideal 
Grade Smith Gun. 
Study the result and 
you will understand 
why we prefer to let 
the gun say 
That’s the Smith 


Story 


THE HUNTER 
ARMS CO.Inc. 
30-50 Hubbard St. 
FULTON, N. Y. 
McDonald & Linforth 
739 Call Bidg., Pacific 
Coast Representatives 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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KING’S 
Rifleite 
Shooting 


Glasses 


nted Fe h, 1912 Already used 

a hn and endorsed by 
E. C. Crossman, Capt. Townsend Whelen, ent 
McDougall. Capt. Leigh, Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Nav Col | Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the 
regular Army and National Guard who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
that Rifl- ite willimprove your vision and shooting whether 
with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame genuine 
ur less stam King. Write at once for new circular. 


Orders filled in rotation : 
THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. Dept. C. Cleveland, Ohio 
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U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
Complete outfitters and dealers in government 


goods—from an army hat cord to a battleship. 
5,000 useful articles for field service, camping, 
outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list 343—sent 


on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest Outfitters No inflated prices 

Army & Navy Suading 

245 West 42nd St., New York City 
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“AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Cotumnte, 5. c. 











| of these last are too tired, 





lege and high school rifle clubs, machine- 
gun companies, State Militia organiza- 
tions, the famous Boyce’s Tigers and many 
other organizations, together with hun- 
dreds of civilians to become familiar with 
firearms and develope themselves into ex- 
pert riflemen. 


WEARING OUT RIFLE BARRELS 
By C. S. Landis 


HE wearing out of the barrels of our 

pet rifles is a matter that causes 
many of us needless worry, and when I 
say this I believe that I do so advisedly 
and can prove my contention. 

I suppos: that of the hundreds of let- 
ters that have received from riflemen 
all over the English-speaking world, and 
a few from outside the pale, that the ma- 
jority of them concern either how to pre- 
vent rifle barrels wearing out or how to 
remedy rifle barrels that the owners imag- 
ine are either worn or rusted so badly 
that they are worthless in their present 
condition, and this being the case, they 
let out a yell for help, often when it is 
too late. 

There are thousands of people who be- 
lieve, practice and preach the doctrine that 
it is possible and worth while, by the ap- 
plication of religion and will power, to 
“save” a man who has totally ruined his 
body by a lifetime spent in getting on 
the outside of all the poor liquor in sight, 
or by some other equally certain method 
of self destruction. I am not interested 
in such nonsensical methods of wasting 
efforts that might be concentrated on 
more fruitful grounds. 

One cannot make a healthy oak tree 
out of a half rotten hull, a healthy human 
being out of a hopelessly diseased carcass 
nor by the same method of reasoning, 
make a gilt-edged rifle barrel out of a 
rust-ruined bar of steel. It simply can- 
not be done often enough to be worth 
while, and it is not worth the effort. 
One-tenth the same effort and good inten- 
tions spent in preserving a perfect human 
being, a perfect oak tree, or a perfect 
rifle barrel, would be more certain to get 
results and also would be a more logical 
method of reasoning, even though it lacks 
the theatrical nonsense of the publicity 
hunter and chronic reformer. 

Riflemen may well be divided into 
three general classes, so far as the clean- 
ing and preserving of rifle barrels are 
concerned. First, those who clean their 
rifle barrels chemically clean and who do 
it in time. Second, those users of high- 
power rifles who profess to believe or 
imagine that greasing the bullets of the 
cartridges that they use makes cleaning 
unnecessary. Third, those persons who 
do no cleaning at all or at least only 
when it serves their convenience. Some 
some too in- 
different, and some have more money 
than “pep” and merely buy a new rifle 
when the other rusts out. 

I am only interested in the welfare of 
the first of these classes. Therefore let 
us see what we must guard against and 
what we can do to prevent the wearing 
out of rifle barrel§, and just where and 
how we can get the best results with the 
least work and expense. 

We have several matters 


to consider. 


| They are erosion, corrosion, and the wear 


of cleaning. 
Erosion is the gradual melting or wear- 
ing away of the steel of the barrel imme- 
diately in front of the chamber of the 
rifle. 

For many years most riflemen believed, 
and the belief was very much helped 
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along by the advertisements of a certain 
manufacturer of reloading tools and gas- 
check bullets, that high-power rifle bar- 
rels were worn out by the use of metal- 
cased bullets. This we know to be very 
largely a mistaken idea and that the 
amount of erosion depends almost entire- 
ly upon the chamber temperature at, and 
just after, the discharge of the cartridge. 
The arrival of nitro cellulose powders 
gave an immediate reduction in chamber 
pressures and temperatures in high in- 
tensity cartridges, an immediate reduction 
in erosion in the rifles using these cart- 
ridges, and a natural increase in the ac- 
curacy life of these rifles, meanwhile the 
bullet jackets remained exactly the same 
while the velocities were not only main- 
tained but usually considerably increased, 
a circumstance that certainly did not tend 
to reduce the erosion. 

To my mind, at least, this proved abso- 
lutely that erosion is almost entirely 2 
question of chamber temperature, so, 
therefore, the maximum accuracy life of 
any high power rifle is determined, for 
all practical purposes, by the powder 
charge. 

The modern rifleman can eliminate cor- 
rosion by careful and proper cleaning. 
He can practically eliminate cleaning wear 
by careful methods of cleaning, substitut- 
ing proper chemical cleaning agents for 
elbow grease, for instance, and therefore 
the one worry and expense absolutely un- 
removable, excepting the expense of clean- 
ing liquids, is erosion. 


Score of 97 at 500 yards with a .30 Springfield 
That Had Been Shot About 2,200 Times 


Suppose, for example, we take the .30- 
1906 cartridge. This cartridge will give 
a barrel life of at least 4000 rounds with 
extreme accuracy when using DuPont 
No. 16 powder at a velocity for the bul- 
let, of 2,700 feet per second. It will, let 
us say, show an equal accuracy life, using 
a certain other more destructive but pos- 
sibly slightly more accurate, powder con- 
taining a rather high percentage of nitro- 
glycerine of 1,500 rounds. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that this rifle is used by a hunter 
who fires on an average of 500 shots per 
year. This is about ten times the shoot- 
ing of the AVERAGE big game hunter at 
that and is a very liberal allowance. His 
shooting is costing him at least 8 cents 
per shot, and most likely the average 
hunter is now paying 10 cents per shot 
for these cartridges. At 8 cents per 
cartridge 500 cartridges will cost $40 anc 
he can get $320 worth of shooting from 
the ammunition loaded with the nitro- 
cellulose powder, or $120 worth of 
shooting from the nitro-glycerine powder 


ammunition before his rifle barrel be- 
comes seriously worn. 
After this amount of wear, provided 


the rifle has not been badly corroded at 
the time, he can sell the rifle to someone 
who is not a rifle expert or crank, at a 
loss of say $15; or he can get a new 
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rifle barrel on this rifle for $15 to $25. 
Chances are that he can sell the rifle for 
all of its original purchase price, due to 
the increase in the price of firearms; or 
rather, to be exact, to the decrease in the 
value of money. 


ff \ 
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An Average Score at 50 Yards with a .22 Rifle 
That Has Been Fired 15,000 Times 


However, the average hunter, not be- 
ing a long-range military rifle target shot, 
will not average over 200 rounds of full 
charge ammunition per year, and the 
wear of reduced loads is negligible. To 
shoot 4,000 rounds at the rate of 200 
rounds per year would take twenty sea- 
sons of hunting. The average rifle shot 
would not be content with one rifle for 
twenty years and anyone progressive 
enough to use a modern cartridge like 
the .30-1906 at the present time, would 
not be content with the same cartridge 
twenty years in the future any more 
than he would be content with the .45-70 
at present. As powders are certain to 
increase in efficiency and to show a de- 
crease in erosion in the future, this par- 
ticular rifle would retain its extreme ac- 
curacy, so far as erosion is concerned, 
at the rate of 200 shots per year, for 
possibly forty or fifty years; so, there- 
fore, for a hunter to worry about his 
high-power rifle barrel actually WEAR- 
ING OUT is an absolute waste of energy 
and is foolish. All that he needs to do 
is to properly clean and grease that rifle 
bore. 

Corrosion is the second thing to worry 
the rifleman. It is actually the first thing, 
because the owner usually does not begin 
to worry about erosion.until he has fired 
the awful amount of 200 cartridges. Cor- 
rosion can be absolutely prevented in 
high power rifles by the prompt and ef- 
fective use of Whelen’s metal fouling so- 
lution, where metal fouling is present, 
and by thorough cleaning with 26 per cent 
ammonia where very little metal fouling is 
apparent, and by three or four cleanings 
with Hoppe’s No. 9, Marbles Nitro Solv- 
ent Oil, Winchester Crystal Cleaner and 
a brass brush, at 24-hour intervals, or 
by an application or two of B. S. A. 
“Saftipaste” or Hoppe’s No. 9, in the 
barrel until the barrel can receive proper 
attention. Then following these a good 
coat of Winchester Gun grease, Mobil- 
ubricant or vaseline, in the barrel will 
absolutely prevent corrosion with modern 
nitro cellulose powders. 

Careful cleaning, preferably from the 
breech, with a one-piece soft steel or 
brass cleaning rod will reduce cleaning 
wear to a minimum. Therefore for the 
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hunter to worry about his high power 
rifle barrel wearing out or losing accur- 

cy, provided it is properly cleaned, is a 
pure waste of energy. 

I show herewith the last 20 shots that 
I fired during 1918 at a range of 500 
yards from a .30-1906 caliber Springfield 
rifle that had previously been fired 2,200 
times with full charges of Du Pont, 
numbers 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20 powders. 
This represents 10 to 15 years of wear for 
the average shooter. 

This rifle won fifth place in the Mem- 
bers’ Match at 600 yards and tied for 
fourth place in the 20 shot, 600 yard 
stage, of the Marine Corps Cup Match at 
National Matches at Camp Perry after 
having fired approximately 2,000 rounds, 
and the competition at Camp Perry is 
usually considered fairly keen, at least 
by the thousand or so men who annually 
compete in each match at the National 
Matches. 

Before worrying about your rifle barrel 
wearing out or being worn out, first make 
a better target than the attached one, 
using any brand new rifle that you may 
possess, remembering that the rifle that 
made this score had been fired 2,200 
times with full charges. 


Wearinc Ovt .22 CA.tper BARRELS 


HE 22 rim fire rifle is the Ford of 

rifledom. Everyone of little experi- 
ence laughs at it, pretends to despise it, 
but yet knows that it is the one indis- 
pensable and most valuable rifle in ex- 
istence. No matter where you go you 
see Fords and .22’s and they are both 
in use, but it is doubtful if there are 
any other two articles of machinery that 
get the same amount of abuse and are 
still expected to work, somehow or 
other, all of the time. 

Erosion is not a serious matter with 
the .22 rim fire and it is about the only 
ill that the .22 escapes. Corrosion is the 
enemy of the .22, that, and the disin- 
clination to work when not forced to 
it, of the average American. 

The smokeless cartridge and the lack 
of suitable cleaning rods being sold as 
an indispensable part of the rifle, have 
made thousands of dollars’ worth of 
business for the manufacturers of the 
.22 rifles. 

Most people will dust the woodwork 
of the family sewing machine, turn the 
hose on the Ford, take a physic at least 
once a year, but clean the .22, NEVER; 
why, good lord, no, the country wants 
everyone to conserve their energies and 
help win the war, why clean a .22? 
And getting right down to brass tacks, 
that is about the state of mind of the 
owner of the average .22. 

The demands of target shots, those 
specimens who have been responsible for 
about all the improvements that have 
iappened in rifles or ammunition for many 
years, resulted in the production of the 
semi smokeless and Lesmok .22’s. Peo- 
ple who give a rifle at least as much 
care as an Ingersoll use that kind of .22 
ammunition, then they clean_their rifles 
with 26 per cent ammonia, “Hoppes No. 
9,” or some other equally good cleaning 
agent, fit them with decent sights, and 
occasionally make scores that ordinary 
people claim are impossible. And, what 
is more, they make them with the same 
rifle five or ten years after you can see 
daylight through the barrel of the aver- 
age .22, purchased at the same time. 

The life of a .22 depends upon just 


one thing, proper cleaning and proper | 


cleaning means the application of proper 
chemicals at the proper time, and is not 


RIFLES 


of Yesterday 


N the good old days be- 
fore the War, when men 
shot game instead of ene- 
mies, American sportsmen 


swore by the B.S.A. rifle. 
The unique B.S.A. “Lever 


cocked” air rifle and the 
B.S.A. .22 calibre target 
and sporting rifles, famed 
for their intense accuracy, 
were particularly favored 
by American rifle connoi- 
seurs. 

D the W great Amer- 
ican munitign maker used 
B.S.A. .22 rifles exclusively in 
testing daily output. 

The War enhanced the already 
splendidreputation of theB.S.A. 

for —, accuracy and pow- 
er (when power was. = ramon. 
ao of B. S.A. rifles were 
made for Allied land, sea and 


air forces. 


It was the amazing B.S.A. ex- 
perimental work and machining 
skill which made the Lewis 
machine gun the wonderful 
weapon it turned out to be. 


The B.S.A. of today is the re- 
sult re all the Fo ae end apogee 


have gone ‘ore, and first 
fruits of gruelling tests of the 
ar. our announce- 

ment next mon 


Write for further infor- 
mation and rifle booklets 
sent free upon request. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 


Dept. 11, Birmingham, England 





















Silencer experi- 
ences. 


Maxim 
Silencer Co. 


68 Homestead Avenue 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


—plusyour.22riflegets 
the game and doubles 
your sport. Write for 
book of humorous Maxim 
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American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED, S. B. 

Here is a book that was prepared es- 
pecially at the request of a large number 
of smen for_a concise guide devoted 
entirely to ptm! a all species 
in their natural colors. In fact it’s th- 
only book at any price that pictures all 
of these game birds in their proper colors. 

Wouldn’t it prove a great help to you 
to be able to identify any bird? Wouldn't 
this book enable you to spend many 
pleasant hours in recollecting hunting 
birds so accurately pictured and described 
as this book has them? 

American Game Birds accurately pic- 
tures in colors and gives considerable in- 
formation as to the habits, habitats, etc., 
of over one hundred different species. 

It also tells where these different birds 


sport 


can be found at different seasons in the 
year. 
This handsome little book, uniquely 


bound with a cover which is a reproduc- 
tion of leather made from the back of a 
Boa constrictor, mailed to you in an 
attractive box—all in all an ideal gift. 


1S 


The regular price is 60 cents, but it will | 


be mailed in connection with a year’s sub- 
scription or renewal for $1.60 (total 
value $2.60). Mail order and check to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York 














Dealer Influence 


South Bend, Ind., Oct., 1918. 


“You will perhaps be interested to know 


how the three color advertisement placed 
on the back cover of Fietp anp STREAM 
for one of our clients (the South Bend 
Bait Co.) pulled for them. 

This particular client is using three 
trade papers for dealer inquiries. Even 
considering how good the trade paper 
advertising has been it was a pleasant 
6urprise to see that Fretp anp STREAM 


pulled more inquiries from jobbers and 
dealers than the three trade papers com- 
bined, during the first eight months of the 
year. 

In addition 
Stream back 
advertisement 
inquiries.” 


to this the Fietp anp 
cover pulled in this same 
several hundred consumer 
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Our Akron Sponge ba 
Rubber Pad( patented brings gam 
instant relief and produces thous- 
sands of cures. It issanitary, ex- 
tremely comfortable, cannotslip, 
allows free blood circulation, and 
continually masse 8 s es and 
strengthens the mus 
SCROTAL PAD StEES nO LES STRAP 
Our New Akron 8 ponge Rubber Scrotal Pad holds 
8 out of 10 cases of scrotal hernia perfectly without 
ore between the legs. 

REE Sample ‘Pad and Consultation 
Sample Akron © ee ae Rubbe 
perso’ 


Ps rP ‘ad will be sent absolutely 
a to eve 
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39 STYLES OF TRUSSES) 
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Advice and ree: — ndation 


also FREE. Letters and 
os matter mailed in plain envelopes. 
Absolute $500 Money-Back Guarantee 
Every Akron Tyee sold w tee. Your money 
back if a time ma ehin oe 30 de nani your dealer or 
write us NOW tor ple Pad, copy ion Mo er Back Grer- 
ee and booklet ‘*Relief to Truss “absolutely FREE. 
DETrorr poser PARLORS eee weeownad ave. 


THE AKRON TRUSS CO. 1182 Truss Bid. AKRON, O. 











DO YOU NEED 
a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, compass, hunt- 
ing knife, tackle box. or flash-light? We 
are giving these articles away all but free 
with a year's subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. Write for circular. 
FIELD AND STREAM 
| 25 West 45th Street New York | 
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as most people imagine, wild and frantic 
applications of elbow grease and oil. 

I do not believe that cleaning with 
anything except 28 per cent ammonia will 
absolutely prevent rust in a.22 rim fibre, 
at least I have occasionally had trouble 
with all other cleaning agents and I use 
no greaseless or smokeless .22’s in my 


aa S 
own rifles, nor does anyone else use them 
in my rifles, 


if I see them first. 

Ammonia is not used in .22’s to remove 
metal fouling, rust or dirt, but to ab- 
solutely neutralize the acid residue of the 
powder and primer and it will do that. 
A rifle cleaned in this manner, viz with 
rags soaked in ammonia, then thoroughly 
dried, oiled, then greased with gun grease, 
will not rust and it will not require con- 
tinual and repeated cleanings as are neces- 
sary with practically every other cleaning 
agent. A good barrel so cleaned will 
last for tens of thousands of shots. 

With this article is shown a 20 shot 
group, being an average 50-yard group 
shot with a .22 Stevens rifle that had 
been fired something over 15,000 times, 
and which was 8 years old. This group 
scores 195 out of 200 on a 1-inch bull at 
50 yards. Plain prone shooting, no rest. 
Cartridges are the new U. S. Ctg. Co.’s 
N. R. A. hollow point bullet cartridges 
that are just being placed on the market. 
The same rifle has scored 99 on the 1- 
inch bull at 50 yards after the same 
amount of shooting, and it will still 
shoot into a 2-inch bull at 50 yards for as 
many boxes of accurate ammunition as I 
care to shoot. 

A rifle barrel will occasionally wear 
out, usually and nearly always in the 
hands of a soldier or target shot who does 
not have to pay for his own ammunition, 
but for the ordinary common run of hu- 


manity who pay from eight to fifteen 
cents apiece for their high power am- 
munition, and six dollars to ten dollars 


per thousand for their .22’s, modern, well 
built rifles of good grade actually wear 
out about as often as American born men 
get leprosy. The thing that worries most 
of us is where are we going to get the 
nen to wear out these rifle bar- 
rels. 





CROOKED STOCKS 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 
This fall I sold a pump gun with a drop 


of 2% inches, because I would rarely 
| score when making a quick shot, as I 
would always shoot high. 


| in this way. 





I then decided to get an Ithaca and 
wrote to the factory and told them what 
I wanted, as I had my measurement taken 
for a gun, thinking I could not go wrong 
I was measured for a 14%- 
inch stock and 3%-inch drop, and I de- 
cided neither was right, as they had no try 
gun to get this. I told them I wanted a 
3%-inch drop, but they told me they never 
saw a man shoot well with more than a 
34-inch drop. 

I have had a 3%-inch drop gun to my 


| shoulder, but never shot it, and it seemed 
| to come up just right. 


When they advised me not to get over 
34-inch drop, I decided to vo fifty-fifty 
and got a 35-inch drop. The stock on 


| my old gun was 1334 inches, which seemed 





to suit me very well, but this gun has 14 
inches, which does not seem to be too 
long, as it does not catch at my shoulder. 
Sometimes in making my first shot I will 
shoot the left barrel where I want the 
right and can’t understand why I do this, 
as I keep my finger in front of right-hand 
trigger all the time. In shooting birds or 
rabbits going from the set I simply cannot 
connect, as I can’t get my face down on 
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the stock, and I shoot high over every- 
thing, which certainly is discouraging. If 
I have abundance of time I can look down 
my gun, otherwise I cannot. I killed more 
squirrels this fall with this gun than I 
ever did before in my life simply because 
I could most always see or hear them far 
enough in advance to control myself and 
get my eye down the rib. But in birds 
and rabbits, when you have only a few 
seconds in the majority of cases to get a 
shot, I just naturally fall down, as I can’t 
drop my face. 

The gun has a 30-inch barrel; right bar- 
rel half-choke and left barrel full choke, 
12 gauge. 

If you can advise me what to do it will 
be kindly appreciated, as both hands are 
up. L. S. RussELL. 

Ans.—You seem to be having the same 
old trouble that many of us had years 
back, caused by certain firms working un- 
der the impression that Americans 
couldn’t shoot with anything but crooked 
stocks. Our first arms for game shoot- 
ing were cap-and-ball Kentucky rifles, and 
to enable one to hold the long, heavy bar- 
rels and stand steady while aiming, which 
was a deliberate job, they used a great 
big drop. Later, market shooters took up 
the shotgun and, from force of habit, used 
lots of drop. Keep in mind the fact that 
they had time to aim and put cheek in 
position for correct aligning the piece. 

As pigeon shooting came in style they 
found our stocks too much crooked, and 
imported fine pigeon guns from Birming- 
ham such as Greener, Scott McDougail 
and Westly Richards, all with drops of 
about two inches at heel. 

Later, trap-shooting came into its own. 
Here the straight stock proved the high- 
score maker and the quail and game shot 
of natural pointing ability fell down with 
his meat-getter gun that depended on big 
pattern to scratch down birds instead of 
putting a premium on long-sustained, ac- 
curate pointing at one hundred or more 
targets. 

I once got in the bad habit of holding 
head up and snapping at quail and snipe. 
I noticed that rabbits were always shot in 
feet or legs and charge hitting in snow 
showed me that my stock was too much 
drop, although only 234 inches. I was 
sure death on a bird at ten yards, but 
when birds got wild and more open shets 
were the rule I fell down. One day my 
cousin, a pigeon shooter, killed fifteen 
quail straight while I got one, a snap shot. 
He was shooting deliberately at about 
thirty yards. A fine Westly Richards 
pigeon gun seemed too straight for me, 
so I tried a Fox trap gun 2% inches, im- 
proving my score at once on long, open 
shots. I realized then what I had been 
told: that I was simply spoiled for good 
scores by starting with the wrong gun. A 
drop of over three inches is correct in a 
rifle, not a shotgun. The idea of the high 
cheek and fat comb is to steady the face 
for aim, giving one’s face or cheek some- 
thing for a foundation to rest on instead 
of groping around and either getting 
down or stock for a low shot or getting 
over too far and cross firing. 

You are going to be hard to convince 
against your own will unless coached by 
some good shot. You will persist in get- 
ting up to breech end of barrels instead 

of staying back where a straight stock is 
comfortable. The latter causes high 
shooting, or leastwise prevents low shoot- 
ing, and a fat comb keeps one from get- 
ting over too far. While at bench work 
many trap shooters and game shooters, 
too, brought in standard drop stocks for 
new ones with less than 2% inches drop 
at heel and with 1% inches at comb. As to 
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and usually muzzle-heavy when loaded up. | M T t B t 
wn The six shots make them deadly when alIne rou ing oOo 
¥ ae ee Se ee Lightest wading boot made (66 02, per pair). Comes 
use In thick clothing 1354 length is all right, almost to waist and when rolled will go in coat pocket. 
far but ninety-nine men out of a hundred can Very best gum rubber same as used in our 
ind shoot a 14 1-5-inch stock with less than | famous Maine Hunting Shoe that we guarantee 
rds 2 1-3-inch drop to advantage. not to break. Each pair fitted with our remov- 
ew After you get over the bad habit of too able Arched Innersole, also free repair outfit. All 
ta quick shooting you will find the straight widths from B to EE. Price: Men’s 
n't ones comfortable. Remember a_ gun | $8.75, Ladies $6.50, delivered free. 

picked up and aimed in store is never | Send for circular, guarantee tag | + 
ir- like handling one all day and shooting and sample of rubber. eS 
ke, with feet in all kinds of position. | L. L. BEAN ‘SS , 

Compare a straight gun this winter on age OF Pp iit... pam 

rill crows os long distance against the bent | Freeport Maine BOOTS ROLLED FOR PACKING 
ire gun. Then decide which is the most ac- | a 

curate; or, if after rabbits, watch the 








ne shot where it plows up the dirt and snow. SAVE 25 70 60 On Slightly 
irs [ know the bent gun seems on certain 0 0 Used 


n- days to be a sure killer, but for a long 
ns series of shots they are a failure compared GRAFLEX—KODAKS—ANSCO, Not unusual 
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»t- pump and two doubles in the family and 10-D. . 
he - | -Day Free Trial Guarantee 7 we: ‘ 
aid alt ace 216 to 3 inches deep, 00 you Maew | If unsatisfactory, money will be refunded in full. Chicago, Ill, Nov. 1, 1918. 
i that nave usec oth kinds, and shoot | Complete line of Motion Picture Cameras “R : 
. . . | Replying to your letter of recen 
ch better with the two imported straight Write at once for our Free BARGAIN BOOK || date = ro a ‘ cent 
at ones.—Ep. and CATALOG listing hundreds of slightly used and | any. We Se pleasure in advising 
1 new cameras, also supplies of every description. No mat- § | you that the inquiries we have re- 
F te what camera you west oe ap sige sep meee, ceived on our Army and C amp 
“ om pare our prices wit! others on shghtly used and new 
at WINTERS RECOIL PAD cameras and we know you will be another one of our sat- goods through the outing magazines 
. 2 ished customers. Our prompt and fair dealing will please show FIELD AND STREAM particularly 
in Editor Firtp AND STREAM: you. Established in the Photographic Business 18 years. good as a medium. 
Can you tell me where I can secure a CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
* Winters Recoil Pad? I have used one of 124 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 42, Chicago, Ill. We can conscientiously say that 
AC these cures for gun-headache for a num- = with the exception of the Saturday 
- > re e it ic , r ¢ ~ . . ° 
- ber of years but it is worn out now and oe ERICAN, ALLIES Evening Post and Literary Digest 
»f I wish to replace it. Silk, Bunting or Cotton for we have received better results 
, I _— ~_ trying a re of Camo, Price list reat er | through your magazine than any 
ocate ce to purchase ame rice-list mailedthe ° ° 9° 3 
m months to locate a pla p MINUTE your request ar- | other magazine or periodical. 
- one. . . at rives, SPECIALOFF ER—4x6-ft. Bunting American : 
1- If the pad is not being made it is pos- Ping, $4.75; 5x8-ft. $6.50. Absolutely fast colors. WILson AND Co. 
ot sible you may be able to tell me of some uick service via insured parcel post. 
h dealer who has some of the old stock on E. FINK & SONS, Good Flags, Wholesale and Retai | 
ig hand. 56 North Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 
rf Paut E. Pace. . 
a ; Ans.—In regard to your question con- 
€ cerning a Winters Recoil Pad, we are very 
sorry to say that we cannot find any trace 
g of this pad and do not think it is on the 
e. market any more.—Eb. 
n 
Ww 
“ FROM SEATTLE 
s 
it Editor Firtp AND STREAM: ; 
S Dear Sir—Having been a reader of 
y FIELD AND STREAM several years I am 
n taking the liberty of asking you a few 
t. questions in regard to a rifle for this 
it country out here. We have deer, black 
Is bear, sheep, goat, cougar and wild cat. 
> Do you think the .250-3,000 Savage a 
% desirable gun for game mentioned above? 
n What is the velocity at the muzzle and 
n what energy in foot pounds. Has this 
d arm a flat trajectory? If you do not 
\ think this arm satisfactory for this coun- 
4 try please state your opinion of a good 
h higher-power, small-bore rifle for the 
e above. 
ad We have elk here, but at present there 
j is no opén season. Please state the ac- 
curate range of the .250-3,000 Savage. 
z y ! 
Russe G Rue. |] National Sport SPECIAL OFFER 
: ‘ a 1ona por sman The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown 
Ans.—In reply will _ Say that the above, are reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, 
250-3,000 Savage gun is a very fine isa monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 1, St7ikingly attractive colors, from original oll paint: 
y arm for such game. For goats you can’t Fishing, Camping, and Trapping stories and pic- and pleasing decorations for the den. camp, or club- 
« : —y F tures. valuable information about guns, rifles, room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of pic- 
i carry too much gun, and likewise sheep. a fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places tures alone 25e. naw will send you this set of pictures, 
; y city a to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game ‘REE OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year’s 
> i740 —_ “— — = et. a laws, and 4 Soeaund Pores pp oy helpful ‘ods toe subscription to the National Sportsman Magazine. 
4 pounds yards velocity, 4,0 sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to [""~~"~"~"Oaber gianx 
1 feet. E nergy 1,061 pounds. The highest = bag cos bee the — how to cook your grub, | NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
- point 103 yards trajectory 2,448 inches. th dg: pea ter bog oat — 218 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
- & Cog. eserve yo phies, ‘ Enclosed find $1.00 f ’s subscription to th 
With good sights would expect fine ac- to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. | National iontnaen and “the set of 8 outdoor pictures 
C curacy at 500 yards, say on a black bear i : ed 1 
hi Whi No book or set of books you can buy will give you © RE is sbinkedds cbt os bewlescasanne coe 
’ on white snow. ite goat against a the amount of up-to-date information aboutlifein 4 
; dark background should make a nice tar- theopen the tyoucen get froma year'ssubscription | Address .........+0..eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 7 
> > to the National Sportsman. Special information 
‘ > ak om above distance for this little furnishedtosubscribers at alltimes,FreeofCharge. |... ..........2. cece ceecceeeeeeeeeeeee oe 
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(Continued from page 773) 
THE SELECTION OF A TRAP GUN 
By H. H. Lake 
grows the long barrels are coming back 
into favor. The men who in former years 
shot a 30-inch now use a 32-inch, and the 
34’s are becoming more numerous every 
day, while one man shot 96 per cent over 
an entire season on thousands of targets 

with a 36-inch barrel. 

The powder charge being equal the 
longer barrel gives greater velocity for 
the ballistic reason that if the powder is 
all burned the pressure curve is sustained 
for a longer period, which is a technical 
way of saying that the trajectory is flatter 
and the velocity greater. The principle is 
well understood by ballistic engineers and 
easily reduced to equations in the case of 
rifles, but nobody wants to consider the 
trajectory of a shot charge traveling 
over 40 yards range. Using small shot 
the drop might be say 1 inch over 40 yards, 
or iess than that with the larger sizes, 
but an inch drop in a shot column 30 or 
40 inches in diameter is a _ negligible 
quantity. 


ELOCITY, however, is of prime impor- 
tance in cutting down lead and in hav- 
ing a punch left when the pellets reach the 
cistant target. The drifting of the shot 
by a strong wind is also greater if the 
velocity is low, and this is a factor that 


must be considered and properly dealt- 


with, particularly where the range is at 
all extended, and small shot such as 7% 
size are more readily deflected than the 
larger sizes. 

I heartily agree with Mr. F. W. King, 
writing in the December number of Fietp 
AND STREAM, in his belief that with few 
exceptions the men who shoot better than 
95 per cent to-day do so because they 
happened to chance on the right gun for 
their individuality and style of shooting, 
and further, I believe that many a shooter, 
now attaining his better than 90 per cent 
day only once in awhile, would break a 
number of additional targets sufficient to 
put him in the front ranks could he find 
the gun that would allow him to break 
as many targets as his skill would entitle 
him to. I know from experience and ob- 
servation that where a man is handicapped 
by a gun unsuited to his needs, much may 
be done in the way of improvement by 
careful, intelligent selection, patient exper- 
imentation, and the elimination of all pos- 
sible disadvantageous features. 


MONG other points which may well 

be ziven due consideration are the 
thickness end shape of the comb, the 
thickness of the buttplate, length of toe, 
pitch, and balance, and you must under- 
stand proper balance, enough to feel the 
lack of it, and to appreciate the confi- 
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dence-giving qualities of 
its presence. Pitch may 


be measured by applying ans me, 

a straightedge or T ‘, 

square to the heel and Age 

comb and measuring at tn, 7) 
7 , a af 


the muzzle the diverg- 
ence of this plane from 
the sighting plane or rib, which of course 
increases with the drop at heel. 

Of course all these points will only 
make themselves apparent after consider- 
able shooting with different guns, and until 
some arrangement can be made whereby 
a shooter may be given an opportunity to 
try guns of varying measurements, as pro- 
vided by the shooting schools of England, 
he must adopt more less of a hit-or- 
miss plan in selecting a gun, more often a 
miss than a hit, as the 100 per cent perfect 
gun is picked up by chance probably once 
in a lifetime. Of course the try-gun is a 
great help, that is, it would be a great 
help if the shooter could retain it long 
enough to actually shoot it at varying 
measurements, but merely holding it to 
his shoulder and having it wound up in 
various places until it feels good will not 
teach him much about how that particular 
measurement would suit him for actual 
shooting. A specimen that I inspected 
had so much machinery in the butt that 
it balanced very awkwardly. ~ 


F I were asked to purchase a trapgun 

for a club, which would suit the great- 
est number of members, a “visitor’s gun” 
that any guest of normal measurements 
might expect to handle without great in- 
justice to his shooting capabilities, I think 
it would be about as follows: 32-inch 
single barrel with ventilated rib, a fair 
weight of metal in the barrel, but not muz- 
zle heavy; automatic ejector, of course; 
length of stock 14% inches, drop at heel 
2% inches, comb 1% inches, pitch 214 up; 
trigger pull 4 pounds; weight 734 pounds, 
pattern 70 per cent at 40 yards, straight, 
thin oval grip, carefully checkered; fore- 
end of “beavertail” type, carefully check- 
ered with a deep cut; buttplate 514 inches 
by 15% inches. Gun carefully balanced, 
having no “dead” spots, handling and 
pointing lightly but steadily, having that 
easy control which makes the piece come 
on easily and stay on without effort. Cham- 
bered 234 inches. 


ESTER German found what he want- 

ed in his famous old 34-inch double, 
with only l-inch drop at heel. Frank 
Troeh found his in a pump gun with a 32- 
inch barrel. Woolfolk Henderson depends 
on a 32-inch double witha very long stock, 
15 inches. Charlie Newcomb won his 
fame with a 34-inch single trap gun, while 
the wonderful shooting of Homer Clark 
was all done with a 30-inch pump. For 
the chap that is bound to get the most for 
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the least money, one of our American 
pump guns is the thing, and that they are 
capable of doing the very best wo.k at 
the traps is a matter of daily demonstra- 
tion. But that there is one gun for each 
of us that will permit our doing the very 
best of which we are capable, I have no 
manner of doubt, and if the reader is not 
included in the happy number that have 
found the gun that suits them right down 
to the ground, I shall be very glad if any 
of the foregoing suggestions may assist 
him in the smallest way in working out 
the problem. 





THE 20-GAUGE AT THE TRAPS 
By H. H. Lake 


HEN some mechanical genius suc- 

ceeds through an improvement in 
boring, or ammunition, in giving us a gun 
that will deliver its entire shot charge, 
regardless of gauge, into a 30-inch circle 
at 40 yards, instead of the 65 or 70 per 
cent now accomplished with regularity, 
that day will mark the acceptance of the 

















MR. VOLKER AT ATLANTIC CITY 


20-gauge as the standard for both trap 
and game shooting, and the relegation of 
the twelves to the back shelf to keep com- 
pany with the rusty old “ten gun” that 
used to roar over the traps with its four 
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Although the Justrite would cost you $1.50 
at your store, we are able to offer this 
lamp, owing to the large quantities we 
have purchased, with a _ year’s $ 
subscription to Field and Stream 2 
(total value $3.50) for - = - «= ° 


This is Offer No. 1 









, A Marble Hunt- 
ing Knife(regu- 
lar price at stores 
$1.50), delivered 
postpaid, to you, to- 
gether with a full 
r 8 Subscription 


abet value 
$3.50) for - = $2.50 


This is Offer No. 2 



















THE STANDARD FISHING AND TACKLE BOX 
It’s a beauty. made of steel, rust proot, finished hand- 
somely in hard baked black enamel. It is a real practical 
tackle box, 11 inches long and 5'4 inches wide and 244 
inches deep. Small enough to fit in the pocket, but large 
enough to hold all of the tackle you need. This box 
would cost you $1.25 im your store. You $ 
may have it with a year’s subscription 2 50 
to Field and Stream ($3.25 value) for e 


This is Offer No. 3 





E are nearing the bottom 
of the stack of these pre- 
miums and may never 
again offer them to you. As 
manufacturing problems are 
governed by the reconstruction 
period and labor conditions, prices 
may goup. A few ofthe articles 
shown here have gone up in price 
several times during the past year 
and may go up again. So—ifany : ’ 
of them meet your needs—you | !9,,‘h=.*trs Sterling Kamp- Kookie verze 
ought to buy now. erg ft FE FS 
P : Field and Stream (total value 4.00 
Equip yourself with one or | $5.00)for - - - = = = = 
more of the practical articles listed This is Offer No. 5 
on this page. All are useful, ser- eer 
viceable and manufactured by the 
biggest and best known manu- 
facturers. All have been tested 
and have proven 100% efficient. 
Each and every one is endorsed 
by FIELD AND STREAM. 








If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Add the “ Rater thethaten 
additional amount required to the stores and by purchasing ae ies ear aes 
regular subscription price, and we we are able to offer one to you 
will send you the otiden desired all Ise 2 2.50 
and the subscriptions to your 
friends. 





This is Offer No. 6 





We may notalways have these 
splendid articles in our assort- Th 
ment. The manufacturers of the e 
above articles quoted us, in quan- Ever Ready 


tity lots, a price low enough to D AYLO 


enable us to save you 50% in 
connection with your FIELD AND Thic nickel pleted tubules 
STREAM subscription. The a ve and Bie toalgs 
supply is limited and the demand | in, diameter. | it is sold 


may be large, so order today and sete You = te 
equip yourself. one with a year’s sub- 
sc ription to 

Don’t put off until tomorrow | Field and Stream 

what you are inclined to do This is Offer No. 7 
today. Sign up now before you 


forget it. 



















This is one of the steel rods that have figured most prominently in Field and 
Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing Contests. It is known as the Luckie rod 
and is manufactured by the Horton Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turers of the famous “Bristol” rod. The Luckie rod has stood the test of 
expert fishermen. It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. 
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THE ST“ LAWRENCE REEL 
It’s a corking light weight, smooth running, bait casting 
reel. Nickel plated, with click and drag, capacity 60 yards. 
It is manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie, one of the largest 
tackle manufacturers in the world. It retails for $2.50. 
You may have it with a year’s subscription $ 

te Field aud Stream ($4.50 value)for - = 


This is Offer No. 4 





















e- Aad ney a7 
Sis New York, N. Y. 
We are able to offer you this rod with a “id ; 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream Sr Enclosed find. ..... +a 042 -in 
($4.25 value) for y payment for one full year’s subscrip- 
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3.50 
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aud one-half drams of black powder. 
For a trifling bit of calculation shows 
us that when we dispatch a standard 12- 


gauge load of 1'4 oz. of 7% chilled shot 
at the fleeting clay, what we actually 
deliver in the presetibed 30-inch “killing 
circle” at 40 yards is but 70 per cent of 
that shot that issued from the muzzle, 


and this 70 per cent is exactly % of an 
ounce, which is the standard load for the 
20-gauge Such an improvement, not at 
all without the bounds of possibility, 
would make the 20 and its standard load 
quite as effective, at all distances, as the 
present twelves. 

The general impression is that a shooter 
facing the traps with a 20-gauge would 
find helmself heavily handicapped in 
competition with the standard twelves 
and their larger quantity of shot, yet the 
illustration accompanying this article 
shows one of the enthusiasts at the Trap 
Shooting School on the pier at Atlantic 
City, who holds the record for the long- 
est straight run over these traps—136 
without a miss, made with a 20-gauge! 
This would be wonderful shooting with 
any gauge or shot load, and very few 
twelve-gauge shooters would care to con- 
cede much of a handicap to this “pop- 
gun.” 


HE writer has on several occasions 

made scores averaging within five 
per cent of his 12-gauge scores, using a 
seven-pound 20-gauge, 32-inch barrels, and 
No. 8 chilled shot, on targets thrown the 
regulation distance, shooting from the 
16-yard mark. However, not every twen- 
ty will handle the No. 8 size as well as 
the 714, as far as pattern is concerned. 
When it comes to snap shooting, this is 
where the little gun shines. On marks 
close in and shot in quick time the lighter 
tubes are lifted casier and quicker, the 
spread is ample, and the pattern suffi- 
ciently dense. Used on a mark like a 
ruffed grouse at 25 yards, the advantage 
would be with the lighter and shorter 
gun, the spread being about equal and 
the pattern all that could be desired for 
the purpose. 

A heavy twenty, i. e., anything over 
six pounds eight ounces, makes a wonder- 
fully steady shooting little gun, and if 
the shooter is at all susceptible to recoil, 
it aids materially in getting on with the 
second barrel, permitting a quicker re- 
covery and alignment after firing the first 
shot than with the heavy twelve or a 
featherweight twenty, which jumps very 
badly if fully charged. 


A‘ the sport of trap shooting grows 
it is certain that the 20-gauge will 
come more and more into its own as 
the full capabilities of the narrow gauge 
are developed and demonstrated. The 
diminished recoil, lighter weight, and add- 
ed pleasure in handling the trim little 
weapon are factors that will outweigh the 
one advantage of a larger shot quantity, 
which only shows up at the extreme 
ranges. A 20-gauge with 30-inch bar- 
rels makes a most graceful, slender, yet 
effective weapon. The choke should al 
ways be full, or in any event, never less 
than 60 per cent, on account of the lesser 
number of pellets. While the double bar- 
rels have the most beautiful lines, the 
popular pump guns, with their reserve 
of fire, are very cfficient, and less likely 
to lose crippled game. Doubtless we will 
have a 20-gauge automatic as soon as the 
demand justifies its production, and it 
has been pointed out that on account of 
the smaller tube and smaller magazine 
space it could be designed along much 
more attractive lines than the 12-gauge 
autos. 
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The latest thing in small bore trap 
shooting is the junior clay target shooting 
outfit, which includes a .410-gauge shot- 


gun, cleaning rod, thrower for targets, 
100 loaded shells, and 180 3-inch clay 
targets. The whole outfit may be put 


into the family flivver and used to develop 
the shooting instinct latent in every 
American boy. 


A TRAP GINK THAT WAS A REG- 
ULAR GUY—WITH APOLOGIES 
TO MR. GEORGE ADE 


By C. T. Hamilton 


NCE there was a man. 

He was what the anthropologists 
term a type, for his physical architecture 
was a kind that didn’t please. If he'd 
been any thinner and had one eye he 
would have looked like a needle. 

His face and demeanor were as calm 
as a frozen lake, and he had an optic 
that could see through boiler-plate. With- 
in a fixed radius his atmosphere was fes- 
tooned with icicles, and felt like the rack- 
ing-room of a brewery. His silence was 
enough to make a deaf-mute anxious, and 
he kept an even mind in arduous things. 

One obsession he had which was pub- 
licly apprehended: at the traps he was an 
ace, a Dick Dead-Eye—a regular me- 
chanic. 

At this game he was all concentrated 
cerebrum, from his collar up, and from 
thence down he worked like an eight-day 
clock. He had it all picked to the bone; 
you’ve seen ’em. 

Fortune and this penchant had follda- 
rolled and had such friendly doings that 
he seldom lost, and was, of course, a 
poor loser. 

Something led him to believe he would 
like to try a day at duck-shooting. He 
therefore, picked a regular dyed-in-the- 
wool gink for a victim, and approached 
him with the same sang froid with which 
he annexed his sixth silver mug of the 
season. 

The Regular Gink took to his advances 
like a mule, deprived of its nose-bag, and 
backed into the shafts. He was almost 
as happy as a fish on a sidewalk. He 
had to be rushed up to the hurdle sev- 


‘eral times before he would take the jump, 


and he tried every detour he could think 
of to avoid the bad road ahead. He 
thought the man, who was as close as 
undershirts, might show a distress signal 
when informed how many iron men 
would be drawn from his reserves to 
cover the expense of the trip, but this 
virus didn’t take. 

Nothing could prevent the man from 
sliding his complacency into the scenery, 
at the proper time and place, with dumb- 
bells on. 

Not being much of a languager the only 
pearls he dropped in the stuffy smoking- 
car dwelt on the disadvantages connected 
with the time lost in making preparations 
and getting to the scene of action. The 
gink gave him to understand “There’s 
the rub”; that ducks were no respecters 
of persons; had their own habits, and 
that good days were not necessarily like 
taxes and death. 

An hour later the August Presence 
floated into the guide’s home, and in a 
few awful moments shattered that 
worthy’s accustomed stolidity into shrap- 
nel. The epidemic spread into the kit- 
chen, upsetting the housewife’s serenity 
as well as the soup; he had the whole 
works gassed. At the table, while the 
Gink stowed away the chow, the Icicle 
gave it the once over, carefully, and then 
nipped at it like a cat. 

Next morning there was an apparition 


in its own idea of hunting-togs. As a 
conch coverer it wore a golf cap that 
barked and had Joseph’s coat skinned 
four ways from the deuce, while a 
white sweater hung below the shooting- 
jacket like a Chinaman’s shirt intent on 
an outing. In the blind the apparition 
would have stood out like a new shingle 
on a weather-beaten roof or ‘a chew of 
tobacco in a snowdrift. A little judicial 
soft stuff, from the Gink and the Guide, 
effected a partial camouflage. 

Going out in the power boat the man 
clung to the shelter of the cabin, while 
he counted his shells and examined them 
fort and aft. The Gink stayed outside 
to rob the air of some much needed ozone 
and to loosen up on his belt of respon- 
sibility which had been in the last hole. 

It did not seem to ruffle his composure 
or suggest an apology when the man lit 
in the small boat, bobbing alongside, as 
if he’d been dropped from the Flatiron: 
building; cracked a decoy crate, and 
stepped on the handle of an oar which 
spun around, flew in the air and tried to 
park itself on the fact of the Guide. 

His rep. must have preceded him for 
the day broke on the trap man with no 
sun and the wind right, and ‘then the 
ducks came! No man had ever seen any- 
thing like it. It was just as if the cook 
had hollered “Come and Get It,” or as if 
the doctor had ordered it. Sousa’s band 
on the point playing “Under the Double 
Eagle” couldn’t have kept ’em away. 

The Gink couldn’t shoct much; he was 
under the spell. Those steel blue lamps 
with their tortoise-shell rimmed sema- 
phores nicely adjusted didn’t seem to no- 
tice any scenery, any water, any clouds— 
nothing but a barrage of feathers. The 
trapshooter didn’t even have to GET 
DOWN! The ducks seemed to like his 
looks—for he simply assumed a Madame 
Recamier recline, then “riz up and laid 
acrost ’em!” Those birds had about as 
much chance of escape as the Sabine 
women. The Neophyte had as much 
idea of entertaining misses as the Sul- 
tan of Turkey has of being without 
them. His only regret seemed to be his 
inability to feed shells into his fusil as 
fast as his auto-ejector could chuck ’em. 

The Gink and the Guide who had heard 
the oracle about trapshooters not being 
able to deliver the goods at the real game, 
and had possibly taken some stock in it, 
watched the holocaust as they faded away 
into rigor mortis. 

As the man climbed into his gas cart 
to go home, with enough scalps to sati- 
ate a collection of Sitting-Bulls, he re- 
marked, that it had “been quite inter- 
esting”; he was “afraid” he had used 
“Just a leetle too much shot for his load” ; 
that the game was simply “one of co-or- 
dination,” and that he might “like to come 
again—sometime.” 

As he concluded the auto swept into 
the road, squirted a dash of carbon mo- 
noxide into the crisp air and passed out. 

MORAL—It is difficult to dislocate 
some fellows from what is coming to 
them. 
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POISE 
By H. H. Lake 
ITTLE things disturb the new 


man at the traps, one of his com- 

monest faults being the fear of 

drawing an unfair proportion of 
angles. He recalls the oldtimer’s advice 
not to worry about angles, his average 
working out in the course of a thousand 
shots about the same as all the other 
chaps. But what has that got to do with 
this string, when he sees the other four in 
his squad time and again draw four easy 
straightaways, smashing them with that 
irritating cocky air of superiority they 
seem to have when he is missing, but when 
he calls “Pull” expecting the same brand 
he has been led into expecting, out comes 
a nasty high left or low right angle, catch- 
ing him napping, and adding another 
goose egg to the alarming number opposite 
his name on the scoreboard. 

I can well recall the early wrath and 
sense of injustice we all experienced at 
receiving more than our share of hard 
angles—then hard and more liable to be 
missed than the straightaway, which is 
always easy for the beginner. I had to 
assume the attitude every time I faced the 
traphouse that I didn’t care a darn which 
way the target came out, and that I didn’t 
expect it to come out anywhere in particu- 
lar. I practiced a little drill by saying to 
myself just before calling “Pull”: “Re- 
member, now, it will come out to the right, 
to the left, or straightaway.” I had 
learned how to break the angles (when I 
expected them) and no longer feared them 
as in the beginning. This helped immense- 
ly and I gained confidence as I won each 
little victory and got myself out of, that 
state where I could be lulled by a succes- 
sion of easy straightaways into believing 
that the management had abolished all 
angles and that there was no such bother- 
some bird. Every shooter has reached the 
stage where he is looking straight out 
ahead, just where the last five or six have 
streaked it, when zip! goes a _ cruel 
idiotically wide angle so far over that he 
is behind it all the way and never does 
catch up, finally letting off the gun with a 
chagrined bang, sending the charge yards 
behind. It is a fact that when you once 
start a swing after a clay target you are 
bound to shoot, somehow, whether you 
get on the target or not. There is no 
excuse for not shooting. Even though 
way behind you let the old gun off and 
the shot tears a blue hole through the 
circumambient atmosphere, whatever that 
is, and we know in advance what the soul- 
less referee is going to say, but we can’t 
help shooting just the same. 

This is a good way of overcoming being 
deceived by a series of straightaways into 
expecting the next one to be of that va- 
riety. Just say over to yourself, “This is 
going to be right, left, or straightaway, 
and I don’t care which; I am going to 
break it anyhow.” Hold an onen mind 
until you see the target then get after it 
and smash it. It will help a lot to rid 
you of the fear of drawing angles if you 
will try to visualize the three possible di- 
rections, in one of which the target must 
come. Avoid guessing against your will, 
or wondering which way it will come. Re- 
main on the fence until you see it, being 
prepared for the worst possible, and de- 
termined to break it. 

Also get rid of that habit of thinking 
that they are harder from one position 
than another. No matter which peg you 
stand behind do not worry over your 
imaginary disadvantage, as the shifting 
from one position to another every five 
shots equalizes the chances of the con- 
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To\Hevr Buu UP 


THEIR HEALTH 


STRENGTH AND 
F' NDURANCE 


Look around at the men and women you meet 
in a single day. One glance is enough to tell 
the ones with plenty of rich, red blood, 
strength and physical energy to back up 
their mental power and make them a suc- 
cess in whatever they undertake, 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician 
of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York 
and the Westchester County Hospital, says that 
to help make strong, keen, red-blooded Ameri- 
cans there is nothing in his experience which 
he has found so valuable as organic iron—Nux- 
ated Iron. It often increases the strength and 





endurance of weak, nervous, rundown people in 
two weeks’ time. It is conservatively estimated 
Nuxated Iron is now being used by over three 
million people annually and it has been used 
and endorsed by such men as Hon. Leslie M. 
Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury and ex- 
Governor of Iowa; General John L. Clem (re- 
tired), the drummer boy of Shiloh, who wes ser- 
geant in the U. S. Army when only 12 years of 
age; also United States Judge W. Atkinson, 
of the Court of Claims of Washington, and others. 
Nuxated Iron is dispensed by all good druggists 
everywhere. 





ITHACA. 
WON 


W. J. Weaver won 
the 1918 amateur 
championship of 
Rhode Island. 
This was the 
third consecu- 
tive year he has 
won his State! 
championship. 
He couldn't 
make this won- 
derful record 
with any gun 
but an ITHACA. 


Catalog free. 
Double hammerless 
guns, $32.50 up. 
Single trap guns 
























$100 up. 
Address Box I! | 
ITHACA GUN CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 






UTDOOR life made the Yanks the 

physical marvels they were in the 
late war. Stamina, muscle and re- 
sourcefulness—these are the result of 
life in the open. Canoeing is king of 
outdoor sports. 

What’s a camp without an “Old 
Town”—a dependable carry-all and 
constant companion? Old Town Canoes 
are built sturdy to rough it in rapids, yet 
light enough to respond to the slightest 
touch of the paddle—easily portable. 
Shapely in line—a craft to be proud of 
—and entirely safe. 

“Paddle Your Own Canoe—and be 
sure it’s an Old Town.” Write for 
catalog. $51up. Dealers everywhere. 


Old Town Canoe Co. 


812 MiddleSt. Old Town, Maine 











ceives in good, substantial gun 








be satisfied with anything but the BEST. 
Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. 





Let Your Trap Gun Purchase Be a PARKER 
Be One of the Thousands of Satisfied PARKER Gun Users 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. “ 
value, the benefits of experience 


s i C 
Once you have used the PARKER, you will never 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 


New York Salesrcom, 25 Murray Street 


The purchaser of a PARKER Gun re- 
in gun manufacturing 
of over 50 years. 














Why not now? 


Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 
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testants as far as possible, and you will 
only handicap yourself by being more 
doubtful at the No. 1 and No. 5 pegs. 
There are some shooters who always ex- 
pect to miss from the No. 1 position, 
and they generally manage to fulfil their 
expectations. At the No. 2 peg they feel 
better and break the five. At No. 3 they 
feel perfectly confident that they have a 
big advantage over the rest of the squad, 
and they break them all triumphantly, 
At No. 4, confidence begins to tail off in 
anticipation of the coming struggle, and 
they lose a target from sheer nervousness. 
At No. 5 their worst fears are realized 
and they drop two or three, which puts 
them out of the running. The above is a 
pretty fair illustration of the mental state 
of a good many shooters as they progress 
from one end of the line to the other. 

Avoid upsetting your equilibrium by 
“cussing” a lost bird, and do not let a 
series of broken targets annoy you, but 
think of them as welcome little breaks 
in the monotony, which will freshen you 
for the next shot. Do not become im- 
patient and call for the next target be- 
fore you are quite ready. Take your time 
before calling “Pull” and set yourself for 
each shot deliberately, as if the winning 
of the event depended on that shot. 

Always remember that you must re-con- 
centrate and put the same amount of effort 
into the breaking of each target, and that 
you must do this over again every time 
before you call for a target, whether you 
shoot and break it or whether you draw a 
broken target which is adjudged “No 
bird” by the referee. Eventually this will 
become a habit and a part of your “form,” 
and will then be done much easier. Geta 
little careless because they have been easy, 
relax a little so that less horsepower goes 
into your efforts, and the result will im- 
mediately show on the score board. Uni- 
formity is always the thing to be acquired, 
uniformity of time, of swing, and of con- 
centration, if you are to perform con- 
sistently at the traps. 

When you take your stand at the firing 
post you should leave behind all worries, 
and carry no thought in your mind about 
shells or loads, the fit of your gun, the rot- 
ten score you are making, what the other 
fellows are thinking of your shooting, or 
any other of the thousand and one incum- 
brances that come crowding in upon the 
too imaginative brain. Poise is mental as 
well as physical, and your mind should 
be balanced as well as your body, decks 
cleared for action, and all your powers 
focussed or concentrated in a steady re- 
solve to break the next target, no matter 
where you stand, or which direction it 
takes. That's the attitude that makes high 
scores possible. 





HOW TO MAKE TWO WARMING 
DEVICES 


By F. E. Brimmer 


T is a simple matter to make a warm- 

ing device for the steering wheel of 
the automobile when doing winter driving, 
also to place upon your shotgun or rifle 
stock a device that will keep your hands 
warm in the coldest winter forests. At 
Figure I the warming arrangement for 
the steering wheel is shown, the wheel 
being labeled as W. First wrap about the 
wheel a strip of asbestos paper tightly, as 
at V. Make this winding over as much 
of the wheel as your hands will cover 
when operating, which will be about half 
of it. 

Upon this layer of asbestos wind Ger- 
man silver wire, or some kind of iron re- 
sistance wire, each turn being about one- 
fourth from the next, and be sure that 
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no turn touches the next. Draw the wire 
tight so that it will not slip to one side or 
the other. On the diagram the wiring is 
marked, K. Cover the wire turns with 
tire tape, as at A, winding the tape tightly 
to hold the wire securely in place. Each 
end of the wire should be connected with 
insulated copper wire and this run down 
the post of the steering wheel to the bat- 
teries. Three dry cells will operate this 
warmer enough to always keep your hands 
comfortable. A switch may be located at 
any convenient position about the car. You 
can tell how much wire to use on the 
batteries you have selected to do the busi- 
ness by testing out several lengths of it 
until you find that length that will just 
nicely heat when the current is sent 
through it. 




















At Figure II is shown the warming 
device for the stock of a rifle. The stock, 
K, is first wound with asbestos paper or 
silk, as at X, and then the resistance wire, 
Y, is wound on as near together with its 
turns as you can wind and not allow to 
touch, and then the covering of tire tape, 
M, is tightly wound over the wire. Ends 
of the wire, A and B, are left out, being 
about a foot in length. 

To operate this warming arrangement a 
battery should be carried in the hunting 
coat pocket. From this insulated copper 
wire extends down your right coat sleeve 
and when ready to start on your trip you 
connect with the resistance wire. A switch 
can be located near the battery, which may 
be a daylo three-cell battery, or you may 
only connect the copper wire with the 
resistance wire when wanting heat. Ten 
feet of resistance wire will be all that is 
necessary for warming the stock. Allow 


' the wiring from device to battery to be 


loose enough so that it will give freedom 
in aiming and shooting the gun. Either 
hand, or both hands, placed over the tape 
will be warmed. This is a very good 
device to keep your fingers nimble for 
rapid work at the traps in the dead of win- 
ter and on a fox hunt, deer hunt, or duck 
hunt it makes the sport much more at- 
tractive in the winter cold. 


A LETTER 


Editor Firetp AND STREAM: 

Enclosed find my subscription for one 
(1) year to Firetp aNp Stream. I have 
been a reader of your magazine for a 
number of years, but have never sub- 
scribed before, always buying it from 
newsstands, but after receiving the in- 
formation you sent in answer to my tele- 
gram as to where to go for moose and 
who were good guides in Canada, I made 
up my mind that such good advice and 
service should be rewarded with my sub- 
subscription. 

Enclosed you will find a picture of the 
head I secured as we were bringing it 
back from Wakimika Lake to Hudson 
Bay Port for shipment. The Indian in 
the picture is my guide, Joe Paul, of Bear 
Island, Temagami. What do you think 
of this 52-inch spread for an amateur? 
First time I ever went after moose, and 


thanks to your splendid advice, I had 
secured this moose about four days after 
we had landed in the moose country; two 











shoulder shots from the .30-30 carbine did 
the work. 

Again thanking you for your trouble, 
I am 


E. W. MacFartanp. © 





RABBIT SKIN SLEEPING ROBES 


Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

Can you give me any information as to 
how the rabbit skin sleeping robes some 
of our Indians have are made? 

An Op SuBScrIBER. 

Ans.—The Indians of the Northwest 
make a rabbit skin sleeping robe. 

In that country the varying hare or 
“snow shoe rabbit” is very abundant dur- 
ing certain seasons, but once in seven 
years they are attacked by an epidemic, 
which reduces them to a very small num- 
ber. In the plentiful years the Indians 
use their skins very largely for making 
sleeping robes. 

When the skin is green it is cut into an 
oval by removing the legs and head, and 
then made into a long strip %-inch wide 
by cutting around and around the edge in 
spiral fashion towards the center. This 
makes a strip four or five feet long, which 
is hung over a rack to dry. In drying it 
curls into a round, fluffy string about as 
large as one’s finger. 

These strings when dry are platted into 
a robe with a peculiar mesh, somewhat 
like a knitting stitch, one row being 
worked into the loops of the last, back 
and forth until the robe is completed. 

This makes a fabric of an open work 
formation, with meshes about 14-inch to 
2 inches in diameter, which are filled by 
the soft, fluffy fur. It makes a very 
warm and fairly light covering, but is not 
very strong because of the thinness and 
tenderness of the skin.—Eb. 





Dan. J. Singer, the well- 
known big game hunter, will 
have an article on the white 
tail deer in an early issue. 
































A LETTER TO THE HON. JOS- 
EPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY, IN, REGARD TO 
SHOOTING WILD FOWL FROM 
AEROPLANES, AND HIS REPLY. 


DecemBer 5, 1918. 
Hon. JosepHus DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 

We are enclosing a statement we are 
publishing in our January issue of Fietp & 
StrEAM. We think the matter should be 
brought to your attention. We will be 
very glad to have a reply from you in 
regard to it, and if possible, will publish 
your reply in our February issue, our 
January issue going to press on the 9th 
inst. 


Respectfully yours, 
FIELD & STREAM PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


e$ ¢ 6 # 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your letter of December 
5th, 1918, regarding the shooting of wild 
fowl by aviators from seaplanes, several 
complaints of this nature had previously 
been received and an investigation was 
made. 

It was impossible to authenticate defi- 
nite instances of this practice, owing to 
a lack of specific information, but steps 
have been taken to prevent the possibility 
of a recurrence. I shall be glad to have 
any further complaints of this nature re- 
ferred to me, and suggest that the infor- 
mation include the exact locality, the date, 
time, and, when possible, the number of 
the plane. 

In this connection, you will appreciate 
that planes on patrol duty must occasion- 
ally fly over inland waters in stormy 
weather as a precaution against loss of 
life and of valuable Government prop- 
erty, and that wild fowl will sometimes 
be frightened in this way. A pilot is re- 
quired to report any such deviation from 
his course to his Commanding Officer, to- 
gether with the reasons therefor. 

It is my sincere hope that there will be 
no further cause for complaint against 
Naval Aviators for shooting or frighten- 
ing wild fowl. 

Very truly yours, 
JosePpHus DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Field and Stream Publishing Co., 
25 West 45th Street, 
New 


York City. 
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A FINE HEAD 


Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

I have just read Jack Herbert’s article 
in your July number of FiIELp AND 
StrEAM. I enclose a photograph I took 
of that “first come first served” elk, to- 
gether with Herbert’s cook, Frank Culp, 
as I passed through the camp last fall. 
The man who “charged up the hill” and 
got in the killing shot was a brother of 
my guide, Simon Snyder. 








Friend Herbert might have added that 
his outfit brought in a wonderful winter 


killed elk head. This head was so good 
that a certain gentleman paid $125.00 for 
it without a scalp to be mounted for the 
State of Wyoming. 

I agree with Herbert that Wyoming is 
a great game country. I am going back 
to the Yellowstone again. 

Yours very truly, 
Guy W. Von Scurittz. 





HIKERS’ PACK, FROM A READER 


Now, Mr E. H. Hamelsy, who wants to 
hike around with a 75-pound pack? Is 
it summer or fall, north or south, or how 
long? No, a 75-pound pack would last an 
old sourdough at least six weeks on a 
prospecting trip. 

Now, for a hiking trip in the eastern 
States for pleasure in summer a pack of 
30 pounds is enough. A week’s grub is 
all you want—buy as you go. 

Unless you have some special wild trip 
in view, where no one lives, then invest 


a dollar or two in fishing lines, or you 
can figure this way: One light-weight 
woolen shirt and drawers, one _light- 


weight woolen sleeveless shirt, one middle- 
weight woolen outside shirt, one pair 
strong knee pants, two pairs socks, one 
pair Rangeley 5-inch hiking moccasins, 
one pair of moccasin slippers—loose fit 
—to rest feet in camp at night, one 
cap or hat, one heavy sweater and 
large, one poncho, one blanket, one silk 
tent with bobbinet in end, one bathing 
suit (if you want). Make your blanket up 
so to use your sweater and poncho as 
part of cover at night. Now add alumi- 
num cook outfit, pack outfit, fish lines, 
and you have about 20 pounds to pack. 

Leave the rest to you, but buy new and 
the best. 

A READER. 





Look for Zane Grey’s Story 
in March 








| All that an outdoor man’s shoes 


| Munson style last and made 
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**Get This—”’ 
He Knows 
what he’s talking about when 
he tells you that for comfort, 
good looks and wearing quality 
the boys in the service recom- 
mend 


ROSENWASSER’S 
U.S. ARMY SHOES 


should be. Fashioned on the 
secure against water and damp- 
ness by a water resisting sole 
|| between the insole and the 
||| waterproof outsole. Also made 
||| without this insert-sole but with 
‘|| waterproof outsole. They go 
well with 

IDEAL CANVAS LEGGINGS 


If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply thern write to Legging Dept. 
ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 























Target Shooting 


At Yio The Cost 


You can actually make this great Lh = 
practice with yourfavorite big game rifle iy, 
.22, .25 or .32 pistol cartridges in connection wil 


MARBLES Auxiliary Cartridges 


instead of the regularrifieammunition, 
Each cartridge more than paysforit- 4 
self by thesaving on 100 roundsat 
target practice. Used by National #& 
Guard andthousandsofsporte- g 














7 Dow harm nae 
‘FF firing pin nor 
le lead the barrel 
—Price 8 5c. 
Ask Your Dealer. 
Write for complete 
catalog of Sixty Out- 
ing Specialties for 
Sportsmen. 


men. For mostallsporting 
rifles. Loaded in maga- 
zine orbreech. Bullet 

is set into rifling. Sd 
Without harm the 
firing pin of the gun 
strikes firing pin in aux- 


iliary,ex 


Marble Arms & Mig.Co. 525Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 























| STILL ——] STILL HOLDING 
.. WORLD’S RECORD 


FOR LONGEST JUMP 
203 FEET - 


6 This picture was taken while 
the Skier was in the act of mak- 

ing the above record. 
Interesting Catalog Free 


WORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2400 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Mina. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 








S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 
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AN AUTHORITY ON THE 
SALMON QUESTION 


Fretp & STREAM, 
Gentlemen : 

The Atlantic Salmon, so far as is 
known, runs in and out of the streams 
to spawn several times; but the true 
Pacific Salmon spawns only once and 
then dies. There are tive species of true 
Pacific Salmon to which this statement 
applies. All belong to the genus Onco- 
rhyncus and collectively differ from the 
Atlantic Salmon which belongs to the 
genus Salmo in having a longer anal fin 
with 14 to 17, instead of a dozen or less, 


developed rays, and in other structural 
characters. These five Pacific Salmon 
are the Chinook, which is the first 
species to enter streams in the spring, 
and which generally selects the larger 
streams, often ascending them for a 
number .of hundred miles. This is 


called King Salmon in Alaska; and other 
names by which it is known are Quinnat, 
Tyee, Sacramento Salmon, etc. It is 
the largest species, reaching a weight of 
over 50 Ibs., and perhaps the most highly 
esteemed for food. One sometimes sees 
small Chinook Salmon running with the 
large fish—even little males only a few 
inches long, with the parr-marks still 
showing; but all these fish are sexually 
mature and there is no evidence that any 
of them live to return to the sea. They 
seem to be individuals which have 
reached sexual maturity and enter fresh 
water two or three years earlier than they 
should have done so. 

The second earliest species to run in 
the spring is the Blueback Salmon, 
which is the smallest of the five. It is 
called the “Sockeye” about Puget Sound 
and the Redfish in Alaska. It has redder 
meat than any of the others. It spawns 
only in the tributaries of cold lakes and 
the young spend a year in the lake before 
descending to get their growth in the 
sea. 

The third 
summer and is 


to run comes in the 
Columbia 


species 
known on the 


as Silver Salmon Further north, it is 
called Coho, and it also has other 
names It is of medium size and runs 


in the larger or smaller streams, as- 
cending greater or less distances from 
salt water. 

The remaining two species are the 


Humpback Salmon and the Dog Salmon, 


which spawn in smaller streams near the 


coast, which they do not enter until 
towards fall. All five species of Pacific 
Salmon spawn in the fall and at the 


time of spawning are very emaciated, the 
males disfigured and discolored, with 
long hooked jaws, and are unfit for food. 
As the Humpback and Dog Salmon do 
not enter fresh water and become acces- 
sible until almost spawning-time, they 
are rated as inferior or worthless market 
fish. In the vicinity of Puget Sound the 
Humpback is taken to a considerable ex- 
tent before leaving salt water and is, 
therefore, in better condition, and there 
is more market for it. [ts trade name 
there is Pink Salmor. 

The Silver Salmon is in the Columbia 
River and similar large streams at the 
period of low water before the fall rains 
begin, and often accumulates in large 
numbers below rapids and falls, waiting 
for the first rains to enable it to complete 
its passage up stream. It is, therefore, 
taken largely by seines at this season 
near the end of the salmon run, and is 
the fish we get most commonly in cold 
storage in this city and probably else- 
where. When taken, it is approaching 
its period of poor condition, which ac- 
counts, in part, for our cold storage fish 
being very inferior to the first chinooks 
which appear in the New York market 
less than a week after they begin to run 
on the Pacific coast. 

The Steelhead Trout, Steelhead Salmon 
or Salmon Trout is a large fish of the 
genus Salmo, related to our Atlantic 
Salmon and not to the five true Pacific 


Salmon, with which it is found in 
Pacific streams. It has never been 
claimed for this fish that it does not 
spawn several times as our Atlantic 
Salmon does. It has firm flesh, ships 
well and much of it comes east on ice, 
fresh, and is marketed in New York as 


salmon—the now scarce Atlantic Salmon 
making up only a small fraction of the 
salmon we now get in our market. 
J. T. Nicnots, 
Department of Ichthyology, 


American Museum of Natural History. 
> . a. ae 6 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I WAS much interested in the two ar- 
ticles on the “Age of Salmon” appear- 

ing in the November issue under “Fish 


and Fishermen.” Mr. Flynn says that 
salmon do not die after spawning, and 
Mr. Ladd states as positively that they do., 

I have seen both statements made from 
time to time in various magazines, al- 
though the evidence seems to point to the 
salmon dying after spawning, but taking 
ev erything into consideration, I am of the 
opinion that while a number do die, it is 
because as I have stated, on account of 
some parasitic disease incident to fresh 
water or to the bruising and lacerations 
received by the fish in its endeavors to 
get to spawning water. In other words, 
the act of spawning does not necessarily 
mean death. 

Now, it does or it does not, and surely 
somebody must know. Can you settle 
this question absolutely nme next issue? 


E. GoIncs. 





JUMPING CARP 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

N the October number of Fieitp anp 

Stream I noticed that your reply to 
W. G. Register’s question about carp 
jumping would not give the impression 
that carp jump. In my younger days I 
used to sit along Little Walnut Creek, 
near Galena, Ohio, and fish for carp 
whole days at a time. I fished pools 
there where the carp could often be seen 
nosing along the edge in the mud arid 
here I have seen them jump, sometimes 
as much as five lengths out of the water. 
The carp that jumped most were from 
two to four pounds in weight, yet I 
have seen larger ones jump clear of the 
water but not with the grace of the 
smaller carp. The larger ones would 
often fall broadsides: with a resounding 
smack upon the water. I have never 
satisfied myself as to why carp jump, 
as stomach analysis has never disclosed 
any food that would be gathered from 
the surface of the water. I have noticed 
them leap most often in cloudy water 
and only last May I saw several large 
ones leap in the Tuscarawas River while 
it was rising and almost 1 bank full. 


If you wish further evidence that 
carp leap I can refer you to several 
fishermen who will testify to this fact, 


among them fishermen who have fished 
for a score of years over the same waters 
where I have seen carp leap. 
Sincerely, 
F, A. Hanawatr. 
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YOUR JACK-KNIFE AS A HOOK 
DISGORGER 9 ° 
4 FIELD AND STREAM, Fool em with 
, GENTLEMEN : | M 1 
ip Enclosed is an illustration of a new | itchells Bay 
4 use for the ever present jack-knife on a Decoys 
fishing wi when . store” fish hook | These decoys have made a tremendous success in a locai way and are now offered to sportsmen 
Hee a - Beg t rere” knif | | everywhere. They do the trick—attract and hold ducks! 
se the slot at the end of the knife ‘ ‘ ‘ 
=4 caused by the blade when closed, to re- Made of yellow cedar—with exact profiles and perfect carvings and markings—even to minor 
— eae a inal poe in: dn af & details, fitted with keel or centre board and ballast. Heads can not come loose or break off. 
fich Sine tacks of taille uae a canna Anchor string attached with leather swivel which prevents cutting and any anchors hold. 
towards the shank of hook so that the ———— Now In Stock 
at £ hook may rest in the shoul MALLARDS (bl: (black and grey) $24.00 RED HEAD ae 
point of hook may rest in the shoulder CANVAS BACK BL 
= at the end of blade, thus preventing it a ee 20.00 UE BILL ee es 18.00 
Ms from catching when drawn out. Prices quoted are per doz. Less in quantities of 50 or more. U.S. orders shipped from Michigan but order from 
g Pass this wrinkle on to the rest of W. E. PHILLIPS Wallaceburg, Ont., Canada 
the trout hunters. 
A. E. J. M. Ver. 
—_ 
>¢ 
ES 
=} 
REPAIRING ‘a 
at ALL WORK PROMPTLY DONE DO YOU WANT 
™ the lightest yet strongest canoe 
m Sods Gey there is on the market? 
1 DEPT. A. U.S.A 
cé 2 3? 
“" Then Buy a ‘‘White 
ng ee 
he DO YOU WANT 
is a canoe that is practically impossible 
of to wear out—one that, should you be 
sh placed in a position where life depended 
ns on its staunchness, you would know that 
to . you had the best that skill and experi- 
is Our Celebrated Trout Flies on Looped ence could produce? — 
ly Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
F Size 12, 35e—Size 10, 40c-—Size 8, 45c Dozen Th B “‘White’’ 
ty en Buy a ite 
Ty Dry Flies on Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks i 
He Size 12, 50c—Size 10, 60c—Size 8, 70c Dozen Ww 8 at — for Mw 1 coins 
e? which tells you all about the 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels. y . ANAL 
| Lines, Etc., Post Free WHITE CANOE 
_| White Brothers Omagh, Ireland E. M. WHITE & CO. 
156 Water Street Old Town, Maine 
HAND |] ARE NOW 
| LOUIS RHEAD #'* NATURE LURES ARE,NOW 
VD 4th season, 1919—Made stronger—Last longer— More deadly thaneve 
to a. the — of —— lures trusted entirely to 
rp os — mo them. _ many Bo yr mage cing Pen . Send iio ae - 
yn ing aml. from an emine et MD "eatng im Malee: ” “  cOSPRE} ” 
losed find five dollars, for wh 
I please, send me assortm ane of natere tases for Trout Y 
§ the this s e i had the H rH 
k, ASSOCIATION OF SURF ANG- | gir of my iife, taking onananiche. with, them om Silk Casting 
rp LING CLUBS two trips. I used them at one pool where files, ; 
ine a 
Is y worms and live bait were being used, and brought y 
, LL of the old officers were re-elected to net more fish than four other rods. I lost my Regardless of the 
at the annual meeting of the Asso- a ae oak cen” week and wish to be pre- enormous, advance § in 
id ciation of Surf Angling Clubs, held re- Send for new illustrated leaflet with additiona Itested baits still selling “Osprey” 
es cently in New York City. Representa- | LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y lines atthe old prices. 
T. tives of all of the clubs along the coast 1919 Old Fi h ? Cal d pate ES yA erp 
m from Long Island to Florida were pres- isherman S$ endar occurs—50yard spools 
I ent. The officers for the coming year are, Sen nd for one of these interesting  falenders and ty ie cost— =. test $1. 4.09 20-2. test ; ss 
= ri ‘ 8 pe 5 . 
~ Dr. F. C. Ray nor, Anglers’ Club of New srrenged in hy Ang Aa. ga BH A 30- “ib: I: 50—Post Pai ae fishi 
1€ York, president; J. Egbert Newman, Bel- | [It is the only Calendar granted a copyright by the Library The 26and 30-Ib testare suitable for salt_water fishing, 
ld aes wee . — . of of Congress for the annual re-arrangement of its figures. as well as muscallongeandotherlargefish, _Satisfac- 
mar Fishing Club, vice-president; Claude Send 25c. f me tion guaranteed. Write for Samples and dope sheet. 
ig GC Bates thes ae ee ete en ic. for one today to G 
bs olgate, cean City ishing Club, LOU J. EPPINGER 
er secretary-treasurer. Board of Governors: O. F. CALENDAR Dept. C, 76 Congress St., East, Detroit, Mich. 
P, J. S. Pettit, Anglers’ Club of New York; | Box_1467 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 
d John D. Ritchie, Asbury Park F. C.; | Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 
"d W. A. Welsh, Anglers’ Club of Ocean Light, easy to handle, po Joaks or pepeire: cede 98 bageage, 
- “; re 7 f >» 4 ~ 2 4 igne safe for family a $1zes non-sinkabDie; stro 
r ( ity ; Ww. A. Robinson, selmar F. C.; than. ened: aed te U. §S. and Foreign Governments. Awar 
4 Howard Kain, Long Island C. C.; Dr. | First Prizo at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our 
xe Carleton Simon, Midland Beach F. C.; KING foe athe CANVAS BOAT CO 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
le Churchill Hungerford, Ocean City F. C., 
and Dr. S. H. Lipschutz, St. Petersburg WHAT ABOUT DECOYS? 
. sare Club. P The hunting season is most here! Bet you "ve had the old 
c Ve . - 4 . > e rs r up—an’ aske riend wife to 
t, eshiintsaghiootinn auaeaae tae But a empath on the, shootin’ Greases. Bubs cabet oboe 
- 4 c s lecoys member, e country’s a war; freig’ akes a 
d . ‘ h high.’ So if t 
“ nition of what constitutes professionalism jm Rn eh gg MY Ry By 
is more clearly outlined than the rule late! | Of course, you want MASON’S DECOYS—the kind 
* e ‘live ones.”” erfe sha) nc 
previously existing, as follows: oe , oo A All species. At all good dealers Send to-day 
‘A professional is one who is a teacher 4 bie for interesting booklet. : 
of casting for pay; or one who acts, or “PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.8. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 
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has acted within a period of one year 
prior to the tournament, as a paid guide; 
or one who makes use of his own or a 
fellow caster’s ability for advertising.” 

Rules outlining the method of prefer- 
ring charges and fgs the reinstatement of 
those who had previously been profession- 
als were left to a committee consisting 
of Churchill Hungerford, R. H. Corson 
and C. E. Holgate to draft. 

The rule which called for a caster 
losing his entire cast if he stepped over 
the foul line, was rescinded, and the fol- 
lowing penalty clause adopted: The com- 
petitor is to be penalized fifty feet for 
every foot or fraction of a foot he steps 
over the foul line. 

With the view of expediting the tour- 
neys, and obviating long and vexatious 


delays that frequently mar the work of 
officials, the following rule was also 
adopted: 


“All contestants must respond promptly 
when called upon to cast, and shall not 
leave the court until they have completed 
their score in that event; except when a 
line breaks, when a reasonable time will 
be allowed for replacement. No changing 
of rod, reel or line will be permitted dur- 
ing an event, except in the case of a 
breakdown, upon penalty of forfeiting the 
cast.” 

No new casting records were made dur- 
ing the year, except in the competition for 
the Ocean City Cup, the classic of the 
surf-casting world, which was won by 
the Ocean City Fishing Club’s team for 
the first time, after having been held for 
two years by the crack lead slingers of 
the Asbury Park Club. The Couth Jersey 
quintet battered the team average by ten 
feet over the mark made last year. 

Casting dates for 1919 were allotted as 
follows: 

May 25—Long Island C. C. at Grant 
City, S. Is. 

June 15—Midland Beach F. C. at Grant 
City, S. Is. 

August 2—Asbury Park F. C. at North 
Asbury 

August 9—Ocean City Cup contest and 
club events at Ocean City. 

August 16—Belmar F. C. at Belmar. 

Dates for tournaments of the Anglers’ 
Club of Ocean City and the St. Peters- 


burg Tarpon Club are to be left to these- 


clubs to select. The tournament of the 
Florida organization will probably be 
some time in March, during the height 
of the tarpon season, when anglers are 
there from all parts of the country. 


E. H. 





THE CASTING ROD 
By Harold C. Grey 


LTHOUGH this is not the proper 

time to talk about getting the fish- 

ing outfit ready, yet it is a very 

good time to make preparations 
for the future. 

Now that the winter is here and the 
angler has little to devote his spare even- 
ings to, it affords him time to do things 
that would otherwise seem too tedious or 
unnecessary. 

As a general rule everyone that pos- 
sesses that wonderful longing to be out 
after the inhabitants of our lakes and 
rivers also desires to have an outfit that 
is to be the envy of all beholders. But it 
so happens that such equipment is con- 
sidered beyond the reach of the average 
angler’s pocketbook. 

In this case I refer to the steel casting 
rod which is wound from butt to tip. 

Rods of this kind are prized by every- 
one but are rather expensive. So for the 
benefit of the readers of Fietp AND 


Field and Stream—February, I9I9 


StrEAM, who are interested, I will en- 
deavor to make known what I did to 
possess a rod of this kind. 

I took my bait casting rod, which is of 
the conventional type, having three sec- 
tions and a butt. 

After first removing all small lumps 
which were on the rod, especially around 
the guides, as this is w here most difficulty 
is encountered in winding the rod, I then 
procured % pound of No. 34 black enam- 
eled copper wire. Although this quantity 
is far more than is needed it was the 
smallest quantity I could purchase. 

Beginning at the butt end laying out 
about 1 inch of wire along the rod and 
winding over it from the collar (see 
sketch). After winding about % inch cut 
the balance of the lead off as the length 
wound under is sufficient to prevent un- 
winding. Proceed with the winding, be- 
ing careful to get the wire on evenly and 
as close together as possible. The best 
way to do this is to hold the rod in the 
left hand, at the same time turning it 
slowly, while you guide the wire with the 
right hand. No trouble should be en- 
countered in so doing. 

When the guides are reached be very 
careful and wind right up over the wind- 
ing that holds the guides to the rod. Do 
not attempt to pass the guides as it is 
hardly possible to do so and make it ap- 
pear neat and still be fastened so that it 
will not be easily broken, thus allowing the 
wire to unwind. Cut the wire here and 
pass the end under two or three turns 
of wire and then wrap around the guide, 
for the present, to prevent unwinding. 
Then commence on the other side of the 
guide and proceed as before. 

When the end of the joint is reached it 
is very advisable to re-enforce the end by 
winding back over the first layer for a dis- 
tance of about two inches as this is where 
a great strain comes on the rod and the 
seams are likely to open here first. After 
winding back cut the wire and pass the 
end under two or three turns to hold it. 
It is very advisable to wrap a small piece 
of tape over the end and around the rod 
to prevent unwinding, until the final fas- 
tening is made, 

Now proceed with the winding of the 
other sections, taking care to get the wire 
on evenly and close together. 

The following method of fastening is 
very good: Scrape the enamel off clean 
over a very small area where the end is to 
be and with a small soldering iron, a 
heavy piece of brass or copper will do, 
apply a very minute drop of solder. This 
can be dressed down smoothly with a 
knife, the remaining end of wire being 
po off. Do likewise with the other loose 
ends. 

Touch these bright spots with a drop of 
black enamel. 

Now comes the finishing of the rod 
which gives it a professional appearance. 

As the rod is smooth it will not be 
necessary to do any rubbing with emery 
or rotten stone to make it ready for var- 
nishing, but before applying the varnish 
be — that no oil or grease is on the 
rod. 

Spar varnish is very good to use as it 
will stand the weather without cracking. 
A very small can is sufficient. 

Do not attempt to apply it too thick as 
this will only make the task greater. When 
thoroughly dry rub down all the lumps 
and laps with very fine emery or rotten 
stone, being careful not to rub through 
the enamel on the wire. 

After about three coats have been ap- 
plied it will be noticed that the small 
curvatures between the turns have filled up 
with varnish and the rod is as smooth as 


it was before winding. It is best to apply 
one more coat after the curvatures have 
been filled, so that a perfect surface is ob- 
tained. 

A rod so wound and finished is a per- 
fect casting rod on which it is impossible 
to open the seams. Its action is similar 
to all other wound rods. 

Finishing a rod in this manner is con- 
siderable work and requires lots of pa- 
tience, but it is rather pleasing to think 
when you have a big one on that you have 
one rod he cannot break. 





A HANDY CAMP TORCH. 
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HomzomTAL SLAB. 


A HANDY CAMP TORCH 
By Dwight Franklin 


Here is a simple device which in the 
old days (not so long ago, either) was 
used as a jacklight by the Menominee 
Indians in Wisconsin. It is useful for 
’coon hunts and general night work and 
is so simple that it almost explains itself. 
Two shingles about 6 x 10, a stick for 
a handle and a resinous pine sliver are 
all that are needed. It is easily made in 
a few minutes with no tools but a jack- 
knife and it may be taken apart in- 
stantly for packing, if desired. 





BAIT FOR MINNOW TRAPS 
Editor Frxtp AND STREAM: 

Will you be good enough to inform 
me what, in your opinion, i sthe best bait 
to use in minnow traps to catch minnows 
in fresh water? 

Joun Simpson. 

Ans.—Bread crumbs and chopped-up 
meat or worms.—Eb. 





MUSCALLONGE SHED TEETH 
EGARDING Mr. Havin’s question, 


Do ’lunge shed their teeth? I can 
say that they do. Usually in the middle 
of August. But this year they are un- 


usually late, shedding their teeth in the 
middle of September, regardless of size. 
I saw a thirty-two-pounder caught August 
28, 1918, and one could pull all of his 
teeth out with one’s fingers. They were 
about ready to fall out, they were so 


loose. That is the reason why so few 
‘lunge are taken in August and first 
week in September. 

E. B. Moutp. 
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ANNUAL 


» FISHING 
CONTEST 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Tuna, Tarpon, Small-mouth Bass and Large-mouth Bass of the 


southern division classes, close Jan. 


1st, too late to publish the winners 


in this issue. They will be published in our March issue. 


WINNERS 
1918 Field and Stream Prize Fishing Contest—(Continued) 


BivuE FisuH. 


First Prise: H. J. Howell, weight 14 
Ibs., length 33% in. girth 87 in. Caught 
at Montauk Point, N. Y., with Payne Surf 
Casting Rod, Edw. Vom Hofe reel, Vom 
Hofe Line and Eel Skin Lure. 

Second Prize: Theodore F. Everett, 
weight 8 Ibs. 5 oz., length 30% in., girth 
14 in. Caught at North Point, Barnegat, 
N. J., with Greenheart Rod, J. Vom Hofe 
Reel, Ashaway No. 15 Thread Line and 
Mullet Lure. 

Third Prize: H. C. Naylor, weight 7 
Ibs. 12 0z., length 3914 in., girth 13% in. 
Caught at Manasquan Beach, N. J., with 
Degama Rod, Meisselbach Reel, Cutty- 
hunk Line and Mullet Lure. 

Fourth Prize: Hugh N. West, weight 5 
Ibs. 14 0z., length 27 in., girth 13 in. Caught 
at Pams Island, N. J., with Leonard Rod, 
Edw. Vom Hofe Reel, Mills Line and 
Mullet Lure. 

Fifth Prize: Mrs. Frank Brewer, weight 
5 Ibs. 9 oz., length 22 in., girth 13% in. 
Caught at Sea Side Park, N. J., with 
Seger Rod, Meisselbach Reel, Armstrong 
Line and Butter Fish Lure. 

Ladies’ Prize: Mrs. Frank Brewer ; same 
as above. 


WEAKFISH. 


First Prize: Sam. Runyon, 1214 Ibs., 
length 38 in., girth 1534 in. Caught at 
Sea Side Park, N. J., with Greenheart 
Rod, Meisselbach Reel, Old Glory Line 
and Moss Bunker Lure. 

Second Prize: J. C. Arfmann, 10% Ibs., 
length 38 in., girth 1634 in. Caught at 
Hempstead Bay, L. I., with Split Bamboo 
Rod, Vom Hofe Reel No. 12 Line and 
Crab Lure. 

Third Prize: Hal D. Bernstein, weight 
9 Ibs. 12 oz., length 35 in., girth 13% in. 
Caught in Hempstead Bay, L. IL. with 
Bethabara Rod, Meisselbach Reel, No. 6 
thread Saxon Line and Shrimp Lure. 


Fourth Prize: Frank Spreck, weight 9 
Ibs., 12 0z., length 30% in., girth 1614 in. 
Caught at Narragannsett Bay with Frost 
Rod, Vom Hofe Reel, Kingfisher Line and 
Shrimp Lure. 

Fifth Prize: Henry F. Dean, weight 9%4 
Ibs., length 34% in., girth 17 in. Caught 
in Great South Bay, with Bethabara Rod, 


Vom Hofe Reel, Cuttyhunk Line and 
Shrimp Lure. 

Sixth Prize: Geo. Yetman, weight 8 Ibs. 
15 oz., length 32% in., girth 16 in. Caught 
in Ship Bottom, with Seger Rod, Vom 
Hofe Reel, Monogram Line and Shedder 
Crab Lure. 

Bg enth Prise: Hugh N. West, 8 Ibs. 15 

, length 31% in., girth 1434 in. Caught 
ar "Beach Haven, N. J., with Vom Hofe 
Rod and Reel, Kingfisher Line and 
Shrimp Lure. 

Eighth Prize: Frank Spreck, weight 814 
Ibs. +5—er5 length 3134 in., girth 1434 in. 
Caught in Narragansett Bay with Frost 
Rod, Vom Hofe Reel, Kingfisher Line and 
Shrimp Lure. 


CHANNEL Bass. 


First Prize: Theodore Everett, weight 
53 Ibs., length 52% in., girth 34 in. Caught 
at North Point, Barnegat, N. J., with 
Greenheart Rod, Vom Hofe Reel, Asha- 
way No. 15 Line and Mullet Lure. 


Second Prize: Isaac Newlin, weight 52 
Ibs., length 4914 in., girth 2914 in. Caught 
at Corson’s Inlet, N. J., with Own Make 
Rod, Meisselbach Reel, Vom Hofe Line 
and Squid Lure. 

Third Prize: K. P. Battle, Jr., weight 
47 lbs., length 4914 in., girth 27% in. 
Caught at Ocracoke, N. C., with Green- 
heart Rod, Surf Casting Reel, Cuttyhunk 
Line and Cut Pinfish Lure. 

Fourth Prize: S. J. Marton, 45 Ibs., 
length 46 in., girth 32 in. Caught at 
Ocean City, N. J., with Vom Hofe Rod, 
Vom Hofe Reel, Beaver Line and Spot 
Lure. 

Fifth Prize: Roy Beevers, weight 44 
Ibs., length 48% in., girth 2714 in. Caught 
at Corson’s Inlet, N. J., with Own Make 
Rod, Vom Hofe Reel, No. 9 Thread Done- 
gal Line and Bunker Lure. 

Sixth Prize: Hervey M. Cleckley, 
weight 4314 Ibs., length 49 in., girth 2914 
in. Caught at Ocracoke, N. C., with rod 
of unknown make, reel of unknown make, 
Abbey and Imbrie Line and Menhaden 
Lure. 

Seventh Prize: George C. Diem, weight 
43 Ibs., length 45% in., girth 27 in. Caught 
at Corson’s Inlet, with Greenheart Rod, 
J. Vom Hofe Reel, Abbey & Imbrie Line 
and Bunker Lure. 
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Sporting Movies For Your 
Annual Banquet or Outing 


. If you are getting up an entertainment 
for your next annual dinner for your 
sportsmen’s club or Conservation associa- 
tion and want not only a novel entertain- 
ment but something that will interest 
every one of your members, we can supply 
you with an hour’s entertainment con- 
sisting of about 3,000 feet of the finest 
moving pictures covering the outdoor 
field you have ever seen—a quail hunt 
showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the 
dog work; a deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck 
hunt in the Carolinas, ora salt water fishing trip 
on the Jersey Coast—pictures with all the atmos. 
phere and action you can want, taken during the 
past year by the FIELD AND STREAM staff. 


To give you a better idea of these pictures, I am 
quoting a letter from Dr. E. L. Warren, of the 
Ramsey County Game Protective Association 
of Minnesota, as follows: 

March 16, 1918 


My dear Mr. Warner: 

Our affair went off in great shape last eve- 
ning, having had 115 sportsmen present, 87 of 
whom joined our local Ramsey County Game 
Protective Association. 


The pictures were wonderful beyond words, 
and everyone applauded and yelled while they 
were being shown. Your telegram was timed 
to the minute, it having come just as the quail 
picture was being shown, and was read aloud 
by John B. Sanborn, the President. Needless 
to say it excited the wildest sort of applause 
and approval. 

Very Stacerety, 

E. L. Warren 

We will be glad to have you correspond with us 

if you are interested in arranging a novel enter- 

tainment of tais kind. We can guarantee it will 

make your banquet, outing or casting tourna- 
ment a success. 


Motion Picture Department 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO- 
25 West 45th St., New York — 











we we 


Oriental Wiggler $122 
Little Faypt niggler 15 ¢/) 
75%, Pork Rind Strips 35*jar. 











Let Me Mount Your “ee Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, — it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 


JOHN MURGATROYD, Teaideree 
57 West 24th Street —_ - 3 City 
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Eighth Price: C. E. Holgate, weight 42% 
Ibs., length 451% in., girth 26 in. Caught 
at Little Beach, N. J., with Seger Rod, 
Meisselbach Reel, Ashaway Line and 
Moss Bunker Lure. 

Striped Bass. 

First Prize: Eldred Ruthel, weight 42% 
Ibs., length 48% in., girth 27 in. Caught at 
Witch Hill Point, R. L, with Pflueger 
Everlasting Surf Casting Reel, 7% ft. 
Lance Wood Rod, 21 Joseph Jefferson Line 
and Eel Skin over Bob Lure. 

Second Prize: Walter A. Harper, weight 
40 Ibs., length 48 in., girth 26 in. Caught 
at Belmar, N. J., with Nichols Rod, Julius 
Vom Hofe Reel, No. 15 Special Saxon 
Line and Squid Lure. 

Third Prize: Wm. H. Hand, Jr., weight 


37 Ibs., length 42 in., girth 26 in. Caught 
at Vineyard Sound with Nichols Rod, 
Vom Hofe Reel, Conroy Line and Live 
Eel Lure. 


Field and Stream 


Fourth Prize: John Luther Wilson, 
weight 33 lbs. 6 oz., length 45 in., girth 
19 in. Caught at Ocean City, N. J., with 
Surf Rod, Meisselbach Reel, Ashaway 
Line and Moss Bunker Lure. 

Fifth Prize: T. Fraser Price, weight 30 
Ibs. 8 oz., length 4334 in., girth 24 in. 
Caught at Deal, N. J., with Seger Rod, 


Meisselbach Reel, Swastika Line and Sea 
Clams Lure. 

Sixth Prize: H. C. Naylor, weight 28 
Ibs., length 42 in., girth 2134 in. Caught 
at Manasquan Beach, with Degama Rod, 
Meisselbach Reel, Linen Line and Squid 
Lure. 

Seventh Prize: E. H. DeCamp, weight 
26 Ibs. 2 oz., length 44 in., girth 24 in. 
Caught at Deal, N. J., with Seger Rod, 
Vom Hofe Reel, Vom Hofe Line and 
Sea Clam Lure. 


Eighth Prise: H. C. Naylor, weight 24 
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Ibs., length 38 in., girth 22% in. Caught 
at Manasquan Beach with Degama Rod, 
Meisselbach Reel, Vom Hofe Line and 
Squid Lure. 

Ladies’ Prize: Miss Adelaid Mortman, 
weight 21 Ibs. 2 oz., length 36 in., girth 
24 in. Caught at Deal, N. J., with J. 
Wortman Rod, Vom Hofe Reel, Arm- 
strong No. 15 Line, and Sea Clams Lure. 





A CORRECTION 


HROUGH an error in this office two 

incorrect awards were made, namely: 
the sixth prize brown trout was awarded 
to Dr. A. W. Bruce and should have 
been awarded to Mr. C. E. Quick. The 
second prize cut throat trout, awarded to 
Mr. A. W. Burleigh, should have been 
given to Mr. B. F. Sherwin. The matter 
has been corrected and the prizes will be 
sent to the rightful winners. 


2» PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPRR! 


MY PRIZE SCRAPPER 
By Leon H. Schuck 
Channel Bass—THIRD PRIZE 


AD and I—we're pals; fish bugs, 

too, the kind that fish for hours 

when, seemingly, there are no 

fish, and the gnats and skeeters 
so bad that each inhalation means a nose 
full o’ bugs. And rivalry—well, imagine 
father and son! 

We had been fishing every high tide 
from the end of the jetty for the last 
three days and the count stood eighty- 
two kingfish for me and dad with only 
forty some. Sunday dawned clear and 
sunshiny and a west wind, just right for 
good casting. At six the pair of us 
started in, and it seemed my luck of the 
last few days still held, for at nine 
o'clock I had eleven more king and two 
croakers, with dad having but a king and 
one croaker and two skates. 

\V ELL, just naturally the idea struck 

me that a big one was waiting out 
there for me; why not, with such luck? 
Of course, I had to tell Pop that a 
wonderful fisherman like me could catch 
any fish that swims; that I was above 
his class, etc., but he only puffs up and 
says it’s no use for me to try for a 
“big” one, for 1 was too young to land 
one and that I'd get scared to death and 
fall overboard. All he said didn’t discour- 
age me none, and leaving my kingfish 
hooks on, I put a 7/0 O’Shaugnessy 
hook on about two feet above the sinker, 
and baited up with a whole clam. “How 
wasteful with bait,” Dad says; then 
checks his tongue to watch Sonny make 
a beautiful cast. 


UST about this time a bunch of fisher- 

men came out to fish. Dad and I 
want lots of room, so we decided to 
wait about half an hour, then give it up. 
Well, it’s good we waited, for all of a 
sudden, whiz! goes my reel and I realize 
that my thumb is burnt from the line 
sliding under it. “That big .one,” I 
yelled, “everybody reel in and give me 
room to move.” Everyone did, I guess, 
all satisfied to watch a battle ’tween a 
big fish and a little number 12 line. 

Dad says it’s a shark, but the next 
minute he found out he lied, for about 


a hundred yards out a bass broke water. 
Then IL realized what a customer I had 
to deal with. 


\V ELL, that darn fish stopped all of 

a sudden and I coaxed him in 
about fifty yards, when, off he went 
again, this time bound down the coast. 
I started running back along the jetty 
with the idea of jumping overboard 
when I came to shallow water. That 
bass broke water again just to see where 
I was and then straight out to sea he 
went, with me running back to the end 
of the jetty. Then he stopped and 
brought him back again, only to rush 
again. Well, we played “give and take” 
for an hour, it seemed, but finally the 
rushes became less long and less frequent. 
Finally that fish made a long run down 
the beach; I sprinted back over the jetty 
and jumped into the surf, in about three 
feet of water. Dad, armed with the 
gaff, jumped in too. 


SOON I had the fish in the breakwater 
and tired out, and finally got him in 
the shallow water where Dad used used 
the gaff to drag him up on the sand. ’T was 
a battle fairly won, with the victor tired 
but happy, and Dad just as happy as I, 
and saying: “Just luck!” 


Honor Certificate Record 


Cea 47 lbs. 12 oz. 
BM, cicccaneneneaeaael 46 inches 
RN a ure Gnade sone 3034 inches 
«Petree Stone Harbor, N. J. 
See Kingfisher Greenheart 
er Pennell Free spool 
Be coaanken Yo. 12 Crystal Lake 
Ree Oe Ge. See Rens = 5 Clam 


CHAUTAUQUA FISH HATCHERY 


Bemus Point, N. Y. 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

In reply to your inquiry about muscal- 
longe : 

We have never handled the muskallonge 
to advanced stage to get any definite rec- 
ord of growth except in one instance, 
when we had one that was raised in a 
pond that was 10 inches long at one year 
of age. This fish would weigh less than 
one pound. 

Pennsylvania Commission, Mr. Buller, 


Superintendent, Union City, Pa., gave me 
a report of a hatch that came from eggs 
we furnished them, as follows: A few 
of the hatch got into a bass pond unbe- 
known to them. Several of these at the 
age of five months were about 9 inches 
long, or about one-half pound in weight. 
At one year old they were about 12 inches 
long or about three-fourths of a pound in 
weight. At two years old they were 18 
to 24 inches long, but no weight was given, 
which is as far as they furnished the 
record. 

A muscallonge 24 inches long will weigh 
from 3% to 4% pounds. My opinion 
would be that the growth of the muskal- 
longe in natural elements would be less 
than one pound the first year, but after 
that it would be 2 to 3 pounds each year. 
We have known of waters stocked that 
produced muskallonge 8 to 12 pounds in 
4 and 5 years’ growth. 

Grant E. WINCHESTER, 
Foreman, 





BASS BITING 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

HAVE been thinking that possibly 

through your valued magazine some 
nimrod could give some reasonable rea- 
son why black bass, and in fact all bass, 
are not biting this year. This is especially 
noticeable in the sloughs and lakes along 
the Illinois River where other years it 
was no trouble to make a fairly good 
catch. 

In previous years there have been taken 
very many nice bass in that locality, but 
this year the report comes from parties 
that have been there that fishing is very 
poor and the few bass that are taken 
are very small. 

It seems to be the impression there 
that owing to the long, cold winter and 
great amount of ice the bass were frozen 
out and one party tells me that hundreds 
of dead bass couid be seen floating on the 
surface in the spring when the ice melted. 
To me this does not seem to be a very 
good reason, as reports indicate very 
good bass fishing in the northern lakes 
where the winters are as long and have 
as much ice as they have in central II- 
linois. The lakes along the _ IIlinois 
River have plenty of deep water and be- 
sides are full of trees and stumps which 
let in more or less air and I can see no 
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reason why the bass have not an equal 
chance with those in the northern lakes. 
There are very few fish being caught 
along the Mississippi this year even in- 
cluding the fish stories a person always 
hears. 
Yours truly, 


Geo. E. BARTHOLOMEW. 





* * * * * 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 
I M very much pleased with Fretp anp 
StrEAM, although I do not agree 
with all theories advanced. For instance: 
I have noticed in several issues you have 
said black bass are inconsistent and ir- 
regular. One day they will strike one 
bait and the next day it will take an en- 
tirely different bait to capture them, or 
they will not strike at anything. Also, 
it is very uncertain as to the time they 
will strike. 

All this is a mistake. The clocks at 
Greenwich are no more regular than the 
feeding time of the black bass. They feed 
twice every twenty-four hours, regard- 
less of weather or climatic conditions. 

During the past eight years I have not 
missed the feeding time once and have 
always brought back all the fish the law 
ought to allow. Sometimes they feed in 
the morning, sometimes in the evening 
and sometimes in the middle of the day. 
As to baits, I use only two—one for 
river fishing and an entirely different 
color scheme for the lakes, and have 
never known either one to fail. If I 
want to go for a few hours’ fishing I 
wait until I know the fish are feeding 
and then go and get them. I admit this 
takes the uncertainty (sporting part of 
fishing) out of the contest, but I do not 
care to sit in a hoat out in the hot sun 
of this climate unless I know I am going 
to get returns. The whole thing is simply 
a mathematical proposition and as un- 
failing as day and night. 

Wishing the magazine all the success 
there is, I am 

Yours truly, , 


A. E. WriccLeswortH. 


CONDITIONING ANGLE WORMS 
Take a tight wood box and an old tin 
plated iron, deep dish placed inside of 
box. Fill dish with good rich loam with 
a mixture of clean white sand, the propor- 
tion of about 10 to 3 parts, well mixed. 
Place in the worms and at intervals of 
about three weeks sprinkle on the top 
clean corn meal and a cup of milk, stiring 
up the mixture about three or four inches 
from the top. This should give good 
crisp and pinkish angle worms, providing 
action was taken long enough before to 
allow the ingredients to do their best. 
Henry J. PuItips. 





ANCHORING LIVE BAIT BOX 


What is the better way to anchor a 
live bait box? Some say you should have 
the top of the box at surface of water; 
others say put box deep. 

T. W. Wyman. 


Ans—Fish must have air and they 
must be in a cool place; a current helps 
them to keep in condition —Ep. 








Goff at Old Pont Gnfort 


HOTEL 





















NATCH a couple of days away from the 

grind, grab your golf clubs, of course, and 
come on down, or up, as the case may be, to 
Old Point Comfort, and try your game on the 
Eighteen-Hole Golf Course, which is part of 
Hotel Chamberlin. 


You can get here easily—most likely it’s only 
“over night” from where you are, either by 
boat or rail. 

The Golf Course is one of the finest ever; de- 
signed and laid out by authorities on the “Royal 
and Ancient”? Game—convenient to the Hotel, 
and, being owned by the Chamberlin, it is 
managed in a way which will suit you. You 
can also Tennis, Horseback or Motor. The 
air and sun is just right to make you enjoy 
the famous real South- 
ern Cooking, and, as you 
know, this is all in addi- 
tion to the location of 
Hotel Chamberlin, at 
Old Point Comfort, with 
its advantages of Army, 


Naval and Social Life. 


This also is the place 
to take “The Cure,” with 
every sort of Bath Treat- 
ment at your command. 


You will be interested in our special booklet on “‘golf,” as it contains 
the first Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course ever published in America. 


Address George F. Adams, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 























EVERY SPORTSMAN NEEDS A CAMERA 


and it must be a good one. That’s where BASS “ 
can help you. Je have outfitted hundreds of 4 
sportsmen for every possible variety of trip. 
WE GUARANTEE OUR SELECTION to meet 
your requirements, to perform the work to your 
entire satisfaction and our prices, too. 

SAVE YOU FROM 30% TO 50% ; 
of your camera money. Whether for taking live 
big game pictures, wild fowl in flight, camp pic- 
tures in the dark woods, or interiors showing 
the kiddies at home, or a good all round outfit 
—we can advise you as to best outfit for your 
purpose. 

INFORMATION GIVEN CHEERFULLY ; 
Goods purchased from us are subject to ten days’ free trial, and money is refunded in full if 
the goods do not meet with your approval. i Peet 

Write for our catalog and our monthly special list at once. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY, 109 No. DEARBORN STREET, DEPT. F. S., CHICAGO 
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- ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered aud tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 





Canada. 
not only accurate but unbiased, 
seasons of the year, etc. 
give as complete detail as we would like, 
and guides and all particulars necessary. 


and includes the best hotels, 
We recommend the following places, but, 


camps and guides, 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 
as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 
as it is impossible to cover all the localities in the country and at the same time 
if you will write us, enclosing a stamped envelope, we will send you the names of the hotels, camps 











Fishing—Hunting— Campi 
Now that the worry and strain of the war 
is over, you are going in for a real outing. 
You want recreation—recreation that builds 
tissues and restores weary minds. Recrea- 
tion for the real dyed-in-the-wool sportsman, 
mot recreation de luxe. 

Those who have visited Lake Vermilion in 
the Great North Woods of Minnesota are 
all agreed that it is the one ideal place. 
Lake Vermilion, 360 islands and 
900 miles of irregular shore line offers every 
kind of sport from the catching of gamey 
fish to the shooting of the biggest game. 


FISHING 
Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Bass 
Perch, Trout and Muskies 
HUNTING 
Moose, Deer, Ducks, Geese, Partridge 


(open season 1920) 


with its 


Thousands of interesting canoe trips can be 
made to Northern Minnesota’s Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes. Of course you want to take 
along a kodak for it is easy to snap a deer 
or moose in its wild state. 

CABIN SITES: Ideal Cabin Sites fronting 
the lake, with sand beaches and heavily tim- 
bered with pines and birches may be pur- 
chased on our Money Back Guorantee at 
oy ranging from $50.00 to $350.00 on 
asy Terms. We furnish plans and build 
cabins. 
Write for 
milion.” 


GRAY-WERTIN COMPANY 
460 Alworth Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


illustrated booklet “Lake Ver- 














NAPLES ON THE GULF 


The West Coast. TheRestCoast. TheBest Coast 
FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open October 15, spec- 
ial rates till January 15. 


Let us send you a booklet 


E. W. CRAYTON, Manager 
Naples on the Gulf FLORIDA 





Dack Shooting in Currituck Sound, North Carolina 


Come and spend the gunning season in the center of 
the famous wild duck region of Currituck Sound, for 
many years the happy hunting ground of the Northern 
sportsman Hook and line fishing aplenty Will rent 
you my home with fleld and forest joining the game in- 
fested waters Ideal location, furnished, ready for im- 
mediate occupancy; in good order. Open fires con- 
veniently arranged, nd is very desirable for every 
practical need of the. “individual sportsman or for club 
purposes Daily mail, telephone and telegraph com- 
raunication Write for full particulars and bargain terms. 
E. B. McHORNEY, 33 Coinjock, N.C. | 





WHERE TO GO FOR 
SOUTHERN 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


Information on how to get to the fol- 
lowing places, hotels.. camps and guides, 
also cost of each, together with detailed 
data, furnished upon request. 





NEW SMYRNA AND HAWKS PARK, 
VOLUSA, FLORIDA, reached by the 
Clyde and Merchants East Coast R. R. 
Accommodations may be secured. Quail, 
squirrels, coon and all kinds of ducks 
just below Hawks Park. Every kind 
of salt water fishes of the South. 

MARCO, LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
An excellent place from which to fish 
or hunt. Big game hunting, also quail, 
turkey, deer, duck. Deep sea and in- 
land water fishing. 

NAPLES, LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
All the salt water fishes can be had in 
the spring months. 

MELBOURNE, FLORIDA, is reached 
by the Florida East Coast Railway. 
All varieties of fish abound. Fresh 
water fishing. Quail, snipe, turkey and 
deer hunting. 

OAKLAND, FLORIDA, is reached by 
the Atlantic Coast Line. Large-mouth 
black bass fishing on Lake Apopka. 
Ducks, quail and coots. 

FORT MYERS, FLORIDA, is reached 
by the Atlantic Coast Line. Deer, quail, 
turkey, panther, bear, ducks, tarpon and 
all other Florida fishes. 

PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA, is reached 
by the Atlantic & St. Andrews Bay 
R. R. All varieties of gulf fishing; 


trout, black fish, bluefish, dolphin, 
Spanish mackerel. 
HAMPTON SPRINGS, FLORIDA, is 


reached by the Live Oak, Perry & 
Gulf Ry. Fresh and salt water fish- 
ing. Ducks, squirrel, quail and turkey. 

LONG KEY, FLORIDA, is reached by 
the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Tarpon, 
amberjack, barracouta, grouper, king- 
fish and Spanish mackerel. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, | is 
reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
All Southern salt water fish. Quail, 
snipe, wild turkey and deer. 

VERO, FLORIDA, is reached by the 
Florida East Coast Railway. Ocean 
fishing of all kinds. Plenty of ducks, 
quail and some few wild turkeys. 





BIG GAME SEASON 


IN THE FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Opens November 20th 


Big Crop of Quail, Deer, Turkey this year 
Finest Tarpon and Other Florida Fishing 
Excellent golf course. Trapshooting daily. 
Fine kennels for housing sportsmen’s dogs. 
“Come to Florida this Winter and save coal” 


HOTEL BRADFORD 
1S THE HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
Send for Booklet 
PETER P. SCHUTT, Mgr. Fort Myers, Fla. 














Marco,Florida 
DEEP SEA AND INLAND 
WATER FISHING 
THE HOME OF THE TARPON 
Big Game Saag, Sa Turkey, Duck, 


THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 


Guides furnished. Hotel under new man- 
agement. 


THE MARCO CORPORATION 
Owners and Managers 














GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
(Really Plenty of Birds) 
Choice accommodation for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. References furnished 


Gen’] FRANK A. BOND 
LUMBERTON, N. C. 











Game Laws 


As a supplement to the Outdoorsman’s 
Handbook we have compiled a_ booklet 
containing this year’s complete Game, Bag 
Limit, Transportation and License Laws 
for the United States and Canada. 


We will mail this booklet to any reader on 
the receipt of ten cents (stamps or coin). 


FIELD & STREAM 
285 West 45th Stree New York 


i 
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Through sleeping car service from New York 
to St. Augustine, Ormond, Palm Beach, 
Miami, now effective 


Oke Meeca of ¢ >I (Good Anglers 


The Fisherman's Paradise 
; 2) a ON G KEY Hlorida Gast Coast 


For the variety and hard fighting qualities of the fish to be onde’ in its neighbor- 
ing waters, Long Key Fishing Camp has no equal. It is the feeding waters of 


Tarpon, Barracuda, Sailfish, Amber- 
jack, King-Fish, and Bonefish 


Once a visitor to this famous camp, the season's patron forever after. 
Long Key Fishing Camp is on a coral island, at the southern end of the Florida 
East Coast, with the Gulf of Mexico on the West, the Atlantic on the East. 
For winter and spring it is the fisherman's dream. Wild and alone, it is clean 
and healthy. No style or conventions, and yet it offers all the comforts and 
convenience of one of the world’s most famous Flagler System hotels. It is a 
great resort for women and children, as well as the fishermen of the family. 


“By day the wind murmurs music through the palms and by night 
the sea moans out on the reef. The sun shines white all day and 
the stars shine white all night. There is a long white winding 
shoreline of coral sand bordered by palm trees. 
beauty, charm, and mystery.” 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP opened for the season Saturda jose 4, 
1919, and closes April 14th. Under the management of Mr. i 

happily known to all good fishermen, the present season will be the greatest 
in its history. Reservation should be Fi 


literature and terms, address— 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP 


LONG KEY, FLORIDA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 243 FIFTH AVENUE 


Long Key has 


be made now. For Booklets, Fishing 














WHERE TO GO FOR SOUTHERN 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


JACKSON SPRINGS, NORTH CARO- 
LINA, is reached by the Seaboard Air 
Line. Bass, pike, perch. Quail and 
turkey. 

FLETCHERS, NORTH CAROLINA, 
is reached by the Southern Railway. 
Quail, rabbits, pheasant, woodcock and 
grouse. 

WATERLILY, CURRITUCK SOUND 
NORTH CAROLINA, is reached by 
the Norfolk & Southern Ry. to Munden 
Point. Good and excellent duck shoot- 


ing. 

RED SPRINGS, NORTH CAROLINA, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Plenty of quail. 

OCRACOKE, NORTH CAROLINA, is 
reached by the N. S. Railroad to Beau- 
fort. Mackerel, channel bass, ducks 
and geese. 

GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry. Salt water fishing, deer, turkey, 
quail, snipe and duck shooting. 

SUMMERVILLE, SOUTH C. AROLIN A 
is reached by the Southern Ry. from 
Charleston. Quail, turkey, deer and 
doves. 

ALDERSON, WEST VIRGINIA, is 
reached by the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way. Small-eyed bass and _ wall-eyed 
pike fishing in Greenbier and New 
River. 

OYSTER, VIRGINIA, is reached by the 
N. Y., Philadelphia & Norfolk Ry. 
Ducks, brant and geese, also channel 
and deep sea fishing. 

BERKELEY SPRINGS, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, is reached by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Ry. Bass, wild turkey and other 
game. 





There are lots of men who run good sport- 
ing campsandtherearea lot ofgood guides, 
but only a few know how to keep booked 
up the entire season. Read what some of 
the few have to say about their results from 
advertising in FIELD AND STREAM. 


“IT would say that Fierp anp 
Stream has brought me more business 
than twice the sized ad in other mag- 
azines. It is sure a winner. Nearly 
all my guests come through it.” 

W. S. McKenney, Prop., 
Birch Point Camps, 
Patten, Maine. 


“We wish to say that we have got- 
ten very good results from advertis- 
ing with you this season and you may 
use our name as a reference at any 
time. W. E. Jacobs, 

Lakeside Inn & Cottages, 
Averill, Vermont. 


“We wish to thank you for your 
help in making our season a success- 
ful one. Our house is booked full 
and we find many letters from readers 
of Fretp anp STREAM.” 

Beebe & Ashton, 
Sunset Inn, 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 























GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, 
South Carolina. I have some ‘e the best hunting for deer, 


it exi 
hunting with hounds. A remarkably tractive lat ion for 
the visiting sportsmen and with excellent Southern eook- 
ing. I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come as I can take 
care of only a limited number and must know 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown, P. O. Box 533 South Carolina 
FOR SALE--Fine hunting preserve in South Carolina 

Abounds in game. Deer, quail, ducks, snipe, wild 
turkeys and all kinds of small game. 48006 acres, mostly 
pine timber of fine quality. 4% old rice elds.” Modern 
dwelling of 16 reoms, with fow 
suitable for club house. ease. lighted by scetylene gas, 
furnished with abundance of pure water under Kewanee 
system, perfect sewerage, hot water heating system, be- 
side hot and cold water on every floor. Detached bunga- 
low of four rooms and bath. Place reached by water or 
road. Apply to owner direct. 


W. DARLINGTON, Georgetown, S. C. 


Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Ler as a Snipe and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, 8S. I have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and ‘ue ‘necessary accommodations for parties 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge fer parties of three or more. Will 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for 
dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, pois mIRC NER 4 














the American Union. 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in others 

Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part ¢ that immense forest-robed territory. 

For free descriptive literature write 

Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 


H. A. MACDONELL 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO} 


A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp AND Stream readers are made up of red- 


blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting ‘trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. 
these columns and oohe advantage of this active market. Our rate for disp lay advertisements is $6.00 per inch per month; 
month, each number and initial in both advertisements and address counting as words. 


remittance must accompany order. 








Airedale Terriers 
The “One Man’’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, water. Will 
point, fine on quail, pheasant, 
partridge. Us extensively on 
deer, cougar, mountain lion, 
bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT and Kainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children. an ‘“‘hon- 
est’’ dog. We have best hunting stock on carth, 
puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred _Interna- 
tional champion Airedale in the world. Has 

used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illus- 
trated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS 
Weston, N. J. 











A Typical Vitert ie 


Box 23A 














“ALLIES FIRST’ —= 
When You Want a Dog—and you will 
want a quality dog and LOW in price, 
YOU SHOULD LET REUBEN CLARKE 
serve you. 26 years in the line means 
something. Airedales a Specialty. 


NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 














OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Choice Stock For Sale 
SixF amousOorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire 
dale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A, La Rue, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


A fine litter of Ky. Bred Airedale puppies 
from proven hunters, with some of the 
best blood of the breed in them. Sent on 
approval to responsible parties. 


$20.00 to $35.00 each. 


W.A.CORNETTE 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 




















Champion Tintern Tip Top Puppies, 
world best Airedale blood lines. Husky male 
puppies price $25.00 females $20.00 

CASWELL KENNELS Toledo, Ohio 





FOR SALE 


Enclish, Irich and Liew-llin setter pups and trained doce, aleo 
Potnter«, «paniel< and retrievers Inclose stamps for lists 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 


THE REALM OF THE DOG 
By Freeman Lloyd 
Author of The Dogs of the World, Ete. 
ITH February comes the chief 
of all the dog shows in the 
Western Hemisphere; and, as 
befits it, the same is held in the 
Madison Square Garden, New York. The 
exhibition is a particularly interesting one 
for all those who admire gun dogs, fox 
hounds, beagles and running dogs. Then, 
again, there are the many varieties of ter- 
riers and among these will be found some 
of the best Airedales that ever stood on 
| four legs. Useful dogs these black sad- 
dled and tan legged and faced dogs— 
wrongly, however, called “terriers.” For 
a terrier is supposed to be of the size that 
will allow him to go to earth or hole such 
varmints as fox, otter and badger. The 
Airedale takes his name from the river, 
or what would be termed a creek in 
America—called the Aire in Yorkshire. 
Before being dubbed the Airedale, he was 
known as the waterside terrier, which, 
indeed, he is; and a useful one to boot, 
since he is a real good hunter and can 
swim or wade any stream. The old otter 
hound or rough Welsh hound that is in 
him help his nose and he will hold his 
own with most creatures. 











T is certainly a very great mistake to 

encourage a dog to run in and tackle 
dangerous game. It is only throwing 
away a good life; and, in the case of the 
larger carnivore the single dog has no 
chance. One cuff from a big feline will 
knock a dog stiff; and some have seen an 
old man kangaroo disembowel an am- 
bitious puppy. The old dogs know better 
than to get into close quarters. They 
stand off and bay such game until the time 
that the hunter shall arrive to dispatch 
the beast with a shot or the swing of his 
stirrup iron. American fox hounds and 
the crosses on Airedales have been found 
very good hunting lions in Africa. Paul 
Rainey proved their worth in that par- 
ticular line. There is, however, another 
way of hunting lion in the north of ‘the 
Transvaal. It was customary to visit the 
dog pounds in Johannesburg and Pretoria 
and “commandeer” all the bitches in a 
proud or nearing a proud condition. 
Taken away to the north, these ladies 
were led through the Kafir villages and 
there wasn’t a Kafir cur dog that wouldn’t 
follow the white men’s outfit. Then, of 
course, there was plenty of noise and a 
hundred nondescripts barking at the 
king of beasts whilst at bay would bam- 
boozle the bravest of creatures. Then 
would the bullets fly and the mighty fall! 

An almost new kind of terrier to Ameri- 
| cans that will be seen at the Garden, 





List your kennels in 
classified copy 5c a word per 


No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases 








are the Cairn terriers. These are of 
the Scottish kind and, as will be noticed, 
bear a strong resemblance to the Scot- 
tish or Aberdeen terrier proper. The 
Cairn, however, is more slim in appear- 





HAWKING: SEALYHAM TERRIERS AND PERE- 
GRINE FALCONS; OWNER, CAPT. JACK 
HOWELL, M.F.H., SOLVA, SOUTH WALES 


ance and is not quite so true in type as 
his lustier cousin. It will have been no- 
ticed that the terriers of Scotland are all 
more or less alike. With the exception of 
the drop-eared Skye terrier and the Dan- 
die Dinmont terrier which, perhaps, is 
more of a lowland or border terrier, all 
the Scottish earthgoers and vermin killers 
have pricked ears. The Cairn terrier 
takes his name from the fact that he has 
always been considered the sort of dog 
that would help you in digging out a fox 
from a rocky holdfast—in short, a series 
of cairns. In these clefts a fox can 
squeeze himself into an uncommonly 
small space. Therefore, the low-legged, 
slim Cairn terrier will be able to go where 
a red fox can get. The Cairn terrier was 
first exhibited about ten years ago. That 
was at Inverness in Scotland, and he then 
was classed as a short-haired Skye ter- 
rier. The breed has come on amazingly 
in America, thanks to the encouragement 
given to the breed by Mrs. Byron Rogers, 
Mrs. Rodman Wanamaker, Mrs. Payne 
Whitney, Manhasset, L. I., Mrs. Albert 
Davis, Mrs. Dangerfield Lewis and other 
ladies and gentlemen. In appearance the 
Cairns are improving every day; indeed, 
out of a more or less rugged little cus- 
tomer has been evolved a serviceable ter- 
rier and one more or less seemingly cast 
in the same mould. 


THER terriers from Scotland, selling 
very well at the present time are the 
White West Highlanders. They are quite 
attractive and more than ordinarily good 
looking. It is just “falling off a log” to 
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Field and Stream 

















NORMANTON TIPET. 
NEW YORK 


CHAMPION 
OW NER, 


AIREDALE, 
MARTIN BALDWIN, 


obtain fifty or a hundred dollars for a 
dog puppy at three months old. As a bitch 
will always throw from three to six 
whelps, the ownership of a few first-class 
dams will pay as well with ordinary luck 
as a small herd of cows! It will be al- 
ways well to remember that the very best 
Highlanders in blood and good looks have 
been purchased on the other side and by 
prominent Americans. It is said Robert 
Goelet, of New York, gave nearly $5,000 
for a dog and a bitch. Both of these were 
great winners on the other side. Every- 
thing, it appears, is not always what it 
seems; and in the case of the multi-mil- 
lionaire’s new terrier dog, he was evi- 
dently not as white as he was bleached 
or painted, for, after a year or so sojourn 
in Mr. Goelet’s kennel at Glenmere, near 
Chester, N. Y., the dog became nearly 
as yellow in color as a golden guinea! 


HE West Highland white terriers 

were first known as Roseneath terriers, 
since there came from Roseneath a strain 
of these dogs and much favored of the 
Duke of Argyll. Roseneath is one of the 
seats of the Argyll family, and in Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland. This strain is said 
to have descended from some off-colored 
Skye terriers which were of a creamy 
shade. The Duke gave a brace to Queen 
Victoria, but so far as I am aware not 
one of these was ever prominent in or 
exhibited by the royal kennels at Windsor. 
There is another story that on the arrival 


February, 1919 


known as the Portalloch terriers. Por- 
talloch is in Argyllshire, Scotland, and 
near Longilphead. The color of the West 
Highlander should be pure white; and, if 
the coat of the dog shows any sign of 
tinge of color, it is said that the “clever” 
ones use liberally a brush well steeped in 
peroxide of hydrogen. This will bleach 
the little creature that should weigh from 
14 to 18 pounds and measure from 8 to 
12 inches at the shoulder. The coat must 
be straight, harsh and thick, the outer hair | 
measuring about two inches in length. He 
makes an excellent house pet, but we 
should always remember that a terrier’s 
real place is at work, either above or be- 
low ground. 


LTHOUGH it is well to leave the 

pointer and setter puppies at home 
when you go out for a general bag, you 
can do no harm in letting the spaniel, the 
terrier and the hound puppy toddle along 
after the old hunting dogs of their kind. 
They will start and try to play with the 
veterans, but an angry growl and a nip 























MRS, 
HER- 


THE CAIRN TERRIERS, LUDGATE LUCID; 
BYRON ROGERS, OWNER, AND MRS, 
BERT BROWN’S IMPORTED BITCH 


will soon teach the youngsters that the 
day is one for work and not for gambols. 
It is all very terrible to see'a terrier | 
dog that is afraid of his own shadow, 
so to speak; and any of the terriers that 


| The Celebrated Sarsfield Dogs. 
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WESTMINSTER 
KENNEL CLUB 


Forty-third Annual 


DOG: SHOW 


All profits of this show will be do- 
nated to the American Red Cross 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
NEW YORK 
February 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1919 


New York's Most Reliable Kennels 


offers all breeds grown and puppies 
most reasonable prices for healthy thorough- 
bred stock guaranteed as represented. Our 
specialty is sporting and other useful breeds. 


AMERICAN DOG EXCHANGE 


137 East 12th Street New York City 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 








America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 3ist Street, New York 














IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


Fashionable French Bulldogs 


CHAMPION DUNDEE GAMIN 
At Stud in New York 


Thisincomparableand champion bred French Bulldog 
has won at best shows and isa prolific sire of several 
winners. Fee $20. Puppies calena stock for sale. 


DUNDEE KENNELS ° 
417 W. 49th Street Tel. Columbus 4223 


Champion Collies at Stud 


(THE PROPERTY OF PATRICK TULLY) 


| dogs. 








Farm reared for 





| Show and Work. Suitablefor Gifts. Winners All 


do not know what to make out of a rat . 
| Principal Exhibitions. Reasonable Fees and Prices. 


is a sorry sight and, furthermore, a dis- 
grace to himself and his owner. So train 
up a puppy in the way he should go. 
A capital way to make terriers keen on 
hunting rats is to first catch a lot of 
rodents and keep them alive in a zinc- 
lined box, in which there is hay. Keep on 
augmenting the stock until you have | 
enough to fill the bottom of a potato or 
other sack. Setting the puppies out for 
exercise, and after being thoroughly ex- 
ercised, drag the bag of rats along the 
grass and in front of the whelps now 
about three to four months old. They 
will soon pick up (to them) the delight- 
ful aroma; and, afterwards, giving them 
a rat to worry—he being held by a cord 
fastened round the butt of the tail. Now 
let them have a good look at the rat be- 
fore they are given their liberty. The 
first lesson will be at once grasped, and 


of a ship in some port in Scotland, and 
from Spain, a sort of white poodle or 


Apply 107 West 31st Street, New York 


MEDOR’ KENNELS 
Formerly of London, England 
OUR SPECIALTY IS PEKINGESE 
although we have dogs of all breeds. 


NOTE:—Prize winning Wirehaired Fox- 
terriers for sale andstud. Call or write 


70 West 47th Street, New York 
2 blocks from the Ritz Phone 6340 Bryant 


Registered Airedale Bitch 


inwhelp to Champion Tintern Tip Top. Priced 
reasonable. Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 











MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 
raised at the foot of “The grand old rockies,”’ with access to bear, 
bob cats and hon—an ideal place for raising vigorous, husky aire- 
dales, Imported and American breeders mincling the best blood 
of present day champions with real hunters—making real pals for 











THE WEST HIGHLAND TERRIERS CHAMPIONS, 





HUSSY AND MAISTER OF GLENMERE I ) Pe etgersstegie 9 
in a week you will have a young gentle- | * " OZONE KENNELS, BOX 835, Fort Collins, Colo, 
. ; : man that will jump half out of his skin : . 
Maltese terrier jumped the vessel and jf you only suggest “Rats!” AIREDALES, Collies and Old English 
found his way to Roseneath and got S Shepherds. Pups, Trained Dogs and 


Broodmatrons. Large instructive list 5 cents 
W. R. WATSON 
Box _700 Oakland, Iowa 
SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


Have a few choice setter puppies left for sale. 


HE New York Show is always 
noted for its great collection of col- 

In February month these dogs are | 
the full coat—hence their 


mixed up with the Duke’s Skyes. It is, 
however, more likely that some other 
white terrier and far nearer home than 
the land of nuts and castanets had been 





lies. 


generally in ini 


attentive ‘round Roseneath way. An- very attractive appearance. Very large | sired by the great Llewellin Setter Stud dog. GLAD 

i i , , i ; HAWK, and out of highly bre ams. Sen ‘or lists. 
other strain of Highlanders was treasured sums have been spent in collies and there | HAWK, et ee Gie cee ae 
by Col. Malcolm, C. B. These were is no reason that the very best of young ' wood, lowa. 
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SHEPHERD DOGS 


(POLICE DQGS) 2 





Puppies and grown stock for sale 


JOHN GANS, Jr. 
800 Richmond Turnpike, Staten Island, New York. 











Skunks $8, Muskrats $2. 1919 
Price List Free, we also sell Pure 
Bred O. I. C. and Chester White and 
Jersey Reds and the black, Pigs 8 
weeks cld $10, 14 weeks $15. 


HAHR FUR CO. 


Maple Lane Stock Farm Neshanic, N. J. 


” * 
Winner Fall Trials 1918 

First Prize, Shooting Dog Stake 

Atlantic City Shooting Dog Club. Pur- 

vis Kentucky Rowdy (40461). An Eng- 
lish Setter. White, black, tan and ticked. 
Whelped March 15, 1916. Sire, Babble- 
brook Joe (26076). Dam, Purvis Riverview 
Lady (36197). Not only a field trial winner, 
but an exceptional hunting dog. If you 
want not only possible field trial winning 
puppies but exceptional shooting dogs, ad- 
dress 


Sam’! H. Purvis, Absecon Heights, N. J 
Stud Fee $25.00 


The famous Redbone 
Coonhounds Coonhounds. Puppies, 
youngsters and trained dogs. Catalog 6 cents. 
Sam Stephenson - - Covington, Tenn. 
MANGE Eczema, ear canker, goitre, sore 


eyes, cured or no charge. Write 
for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F. $. Hot Springs, Ark. 




















€@™ wave You A BIRD 00G?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 





—> sy? 


Eo. F. HABERLEIN T R A 1 N E R 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE iT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 








A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 






perfection. Ifin- 
, obedient,does not 
. retrieve, or if so, 
ol? ay a is hard mouthed, 

—_ unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, ete., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive, Comprehensible, popular form, devo.d 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout, A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicitsymptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD. 1.50 
Special Offers ‘issiour Traiueripeper cover: 41.00 ¢ 9a.86 


FIELD and STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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stock should not be always forthcoming. 
There has recently been a great rush after 
German shepherd dogs, but the handsome 
collie still maintains his popularity. This 
year the collies will be judged by Patrick 
Tully, president of the Collie Club of 
New York. It is hard to vaticinate the 
success or otherwise of any puppy that 
has not seen since early last fall. He 
may go wrong in his ears or he might 
meet some sort of accident that would 
interfere with his movement. Still, if 





CHAMPION COLLIE, HOWGILL RIVAL; OWNER, 
F, S, LEIGHTON, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


everything has gone on well, I would 
not be surprised if Mrs. C. M. Lunt, of 
Rahway, N. J., didn’t put down a winner 
or two among the new ones, since this 
lady had the right material to work upon 
—both in blood and good looks, when last 
the Alstead Kennels were looked over. 


ALCONRY is “as old as the hills,” 

indeed, it appears to have been known 
in China 2,000 years B. In Europe 
falconry was practised between the years 
384 B.C. and A.D. 40. It was probably 
introduced into England about A. D. 860, 
and its popularity as a sport was at its 
highest in the seventeenth century. It 
was as well patronized as fox hunting is 
to-day. We are all well aware that the 
setter was used as a setting dog to point 
towards the sitting game whilst they were 
being netted. That, of course, before the 
days of the small leaden pellets which 
made “shooting flying” possible. Spaniels 
and terriers are also hunted with hawks 
and Sealyham terriers have been used by 
Capt. Jack Howell, M. F. H., in Wales. 
It is usual to use hawks of different kinds 
for different kinds of game. The most 
suitable for general purposes are the pere- 
grine falcon and the goshawk. The 
hooded peregrines flank the terriers in the 
picture. Goshawks are used for rabbits. 
They are short-winged but very powerful. 
There could not be a better hawking 
country than the open Manitoba prairie. 
Rare sport could be had there with pointer 
or setter and falcons. Dogs and falcons 
take gazelle in Africa, the birds flying to 
the head of the antelope and doubling 
him back into the jaws of the saluki or 
greyhounds of the Bedouins. Sealyham 
terriers and falcons get on very well with 
one another, and both are easily trained 
for a common purpose. The goshawk 
would, however, “fit” this breed of dog 
which is a very good rabbiter. 


HERE will sure to be an excellent 
entry of English setters at the New 
York Show. The judge, Edward B. 
Chase, of Radnor, Pa., has for a long 
time been a very large exhibitor of Eng- 
lish and Irish setters; also pointers. These 
dogs have been shown under the kennel 
name of “Bob White,” and they have won 





hundreds of prizes from coast to coast. 


Mr. Chase is passionately fond of the 
gun, and hunts much in the more secluded 
and out of the way places of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is his habit to send a large 
number of puppies out to walk. He gets 
farmers and others to take them, and sup- 
plies dog cakes for a basis or a help for 
the crumbs and slops that fall from the 
farmer’s table and dairy. At the end of 
eight or ten months, Mr. Chase goes the 
rounds of the puppy walks, picks one 
puppy and leaves the other behind for 
the farmer to keep or sell; or, perhaps, 
Mr. Chase knows of some one who wants 
a puppy of the kind. In that case the 
farmer is given the address, and if a 
deal ensues all the better. In any case 
the agriculturist stands on velvet. Mr. 
Chase also runs dogs at field trials and 
plays the game all around. 


A GOOD turn, out of pointers is al- 
ways a show in itself. And this we 
will see at the Garden this month. It is 
true the “Bob White” dogs will have to 
be kept at home, for it is against the rules 
for a man to judge in one ring and be an 
exhibitor of some other breed in another 
enclosure. A straightforward man could 
surely be trusted in these matters; but 
then the A. K. C. thinks “it doesn’t look 
well”—as the saying goes. Good teams 


of the pointing dogs will be seen, and 
these probably from the Runnymede Ken- 
nels; Robt. K. Armstrong Justice; Peter 








TEACHING TERRIER PUPPIES TO RAT; LURE 
RATS IN THE BAG 


A. Sheil, Wm. Ziegler, Jr., R. J. Mc- 
Gaughey, William T. Payne, Robert Vagt, 
John C. Wieler, Jas. C. Grindrod, and 
others. Several of the dogs will be in 
running form, and this will probably 
appeal more to the judge than the general 
more or less rotund condition of the 
usual bench show pointer. 


O far as I know and I have visited 

the chief hound and dog shows in the 
world, the New York annual event is the 
place to see the best turn out of beagles. 
In no country is the beagle more in 
general use than in America. It is very 
seldom you see this breed hunted singly 
on the other side. He is hunted in pack 
or else in “a cry” which may mean any- 
thing from two and a half couple up. I 
think a full pack of foxhounds is ac- 
counted for by thirty-two couple, which 
means a big establishment. The chief 
hound- beagle show is that held at 
Peterboro, England, each year. But only 
beagles belonging to recognized and hunt- 
ing packs are allowed to compete. It is, 
however, different in New York, where 
the one beagle owner can compete against 
the millionaire master with his pack of 
pied beauties. It is a grand sight to look 
upon about half a hundred beagles, and 
all in beautiful shape. The Wheatley 
down at Roslyn, L. L., N. Y. (Mr. Phipps) 
have a lovely and even lot. They would 
be hard to beat anywhere; and a wonder- 
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_CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and mod- 
firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van 
805 Madison Ave., New York. 


ern 
Rensselaer, 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Bea- 
gle news than all the others. Sample FREE. 
Subscription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. 


M., Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly: seven acre fruit, 


poultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks; $100 00. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 


INVENTORS SHOULD SEND for our free 
Guide Book, “How to Get Your Patent.” Upon 
receipt of model or sketch we give our opinion 
of its patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
77, Washington, D. C 

goitre, cancer, 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS g0isrui*"scv 


catarrh, dandruff, rheumatism, piles, cured or no charge. 


Write for particulars 
ECZEMA REMEDY co. » Dept. F.S., F.S., Hot | Springs, Ark. 


FURS Al AND TAXIDERMY 


MR. SPORTSMAN, from the raw skins you 
send me I will make muffs and neck-pieces for 
$7.50 each and have them finished in three weeks’ 
time of receiving skins, insuring safe and speedy 
return by Parcel Post. 

How about that TAXIDERMY? Let me do it 
for you. No long delay in returning it. 

Do you believe in Economy? Then have the 
wings, skins and feathers of game you shoot 
made into beautiful feathered hats and trimmings. 
All work mothproof. Send for price list. J. G. 
Burst, Ridgewood, N. J. 20 years’ experience. 

RARE MOUNTED GAME HEADS—Beautiful 
White (Dalli) Rocky Mountain Sheep Heads, 
large Big Horn Rocky Mountain Sheep Heads, 
large Mule and White Tail Deer Heads, Elk and 
Woodland Caribou Heads, all newly mounted; 
moderate prices; duty free. Express prepaid on 
approval. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 

A LARGE Alaska mounted Moose Head for 
sale. Spread of horns 61 inches. A beautiful, 
large, massive, perfect head in every way, newly 
mounted, moderate price. Duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Guterio. 


SNOW WATER SHOE GREASE—Guaran- 
teed to resist snow water. Send 50 cents for this 
newly discovered formula. Easy to make. Hugo 
Lindberg, 4111 No. Verde St., Tacoma, Wash. 

GUN BARGAINS—A few high-grade, double 
tenes 12 and 10 gauge sample guns, $20 up. 

. L. Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

~ een SALE—30-30 Marland Rifle; 12-gauge 
Winchester Pump Gun; 350 Automatic Gun. All 
in good condition, J. D. M. Dougall, Ishpeming, 
Michigan. 

THE DUCE SHOOTING SEASON IS OVER— 
But you can still enjoy a good shoot at your 
own fireside. “Come Duck Shooting with Me. 
With the author you reach the blind, put out 
decoys, see the flying birds and enjoy ‘the day’s 
shooting. Wonderful flying duck illustrations. 
Price $2.00. H. Gardner, Hagerman Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Moose, Elk, Caribou, Brown and 
White Rocky Mountain Sheep Heads, Deer 
Heads, all correctly handled for mounting; also 
scalps to mount the horns you now have. Trade 
prices to all. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario. 

WANTED—Professional taxidermist, steady 
job piece work. Can make fifty dollars a week. 
Jack Miles, Taxidermist, 408 16th Street, 
Denver, Col. 

SALE OR EXCHANGE—FEight-foot alligator I 
shot last March at West Palm Beach, Fla. In 
perfect condition, mounted, slightly raised on 
front legs with mouth open. Has eighty teeth. 
Trade for typewriter, repeating rifle, shotgun 
and revolver. Box C, care Field and Stream, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

FOR SALE—30/06 U. S. Springfield, remod- 
eled sporting stock, Perkins Recoil Pad, pistol 
grip and fore-end checked, Lyman Peep on bolt; 
fitted with Goerz Certar 44%4-X telescope by 
Adolph, instantly removable. This same rifle il- 
lustrated on page 373, December Outers Book- 
Recreation. 125.00. <A store full of gun bar- 
gains. List for stamp. Carver Vulcanizing 
Company, Stroudsburg, Penna. 

FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors; 34 miles per 
Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 














gallon. 

Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits 
to agents. Money back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 


Air-Friction Carburetor Co., 334 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

A RARE mounted moose head for sale. Spread 
ef horns 54 inches, 32 points, palms (also frontal 
palms) 15 inches Be Ag and extra heavy newly 
pensied, true to wild life. Moderate price. Duty 
free. Expre ss prepaid on approval. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 

WANTED—Colt .22 automatic revolver; 12- 
gauge automatic Remington. Give condition and 
price. Adolph Olander, Aberdeen, So. Dak 
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ful little single hound is the imported 
Charmion Leader, owned by the Char- 
mion Kennels, Newark, N. J. He is an 
embodiment of speed, stamina and style. 
The Somerset and Mr. Batjer’s beagles 
also always make a good show, as do Mr. 
Chatwood Smith’s, Mr. Geo. P. Post’s, 
and singles owned by several other men 
who are content with a couple or two. For 
the beagle is a charming little hound 
which, in America, for show purposes, 
must not measure more than 15 inches, 
standard measurement at the shoulder. In 
England, he can be one inch higher. There, 
however, he is generally used for hunting 
the true hare. There is a rough variety of 
beagle. He has a dense and wiry coat. So 
far as is known, the rough beagle has not 
been exhibited in this country. 





THE RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND, CHAMPION SAR- 
VOI OF ROMANOFF ; OWNER, NORMAN A, 
PABST, GROSSE ISLE, MICH. 


DUCK SHOOTING AROUND MO- 

BILE BAY AND RIVERS AND 

FISHING 

HE numerous bays and bayous and 

marshy lowlands affords the migra- 
tory fowl protection and feeding grounds. 
They are situated in the northern end of 
the bay, which have abundance of duck 
food, such as musk grass, frog bit, water 
elm, swamp privit, widgeon-grass and 
coon tail. 

The southwestern portion of Mobile 
county, Grand Bay and Portersville Bay, 
which has numerous bayous that flow 
into them and at the heads are great 
swamps of cypress which afford them a 
great feeding ground and wintering zone. 
These swamps contain numerous ponds, 
which contain all kinds of grasses for 
ducks to feed upon. 

The flight of migratory fowls begins 
about the middle of October or the first 
cold snap. So far this season weather 
conditions have been mild and only ducks 
reported in any quantity. Teal and quail are 
numerous, and the spring was ideal, and 
they being prolific, it will be a sports- 
men’s paradise this season. 

Deer and wild turkey are reported in 
abundance. 

Fishing.—Bass, brim and other varieties 
are very plentiful in the streams in Mo- 
bile County. I have recently placed 
through the Bureau of Fisheries about a 
hundred thousand large-mouth black bass 
species in the fresh water streams in Mo- 
bile County. 

Salt Water Fish—The season is on for 
channel bass or red fish, speckle trout and 
sheep head in the South end of Mobile 
Bay and Grant’s Pass. As high as a 
thousand pounds red fish being caught by 
parties with a competent guide from Rol- 
ston’s Hotel, Coden, Ala., during October. 
During July and August and September, 
tarpon or silver fish and crevalle, Spanish 
mackerel and blue fish are plentiful 

Joun C. HEnscuH, 

Game and Fish Commissioner, Mobile 

County. 
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The idea Game Park 
Bob White Peafow! 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 
pit games, and the most 
beautiful of all fowls. Send 
for catalogue. 

Eggs for hatching $3. for 13, 
from Feb. 15th to June 10th 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street Concord, North Carolina 















Wild Ducks decoys; Breeder Callers; Gray Mallard 
$3.50 pair, extra hens $2.00 each. English Callers 
$7.00 pair, pairs only. (Extra drakes.) Mail draft. 


C. BREMAN CO. - - ~ Danville, IIL 
Raise Hares for Us 


Immense profits easily and eutehiy 4 
Thorsen Rabbit Co., Dept. 23 


We furnish stock and pay $2.00 
BUILD STEEL BOAT 


and expressage when three months “id, 
Contracts, booklets, ete., 10c. Nothing 
tr 

From Pattervs and printed 

instructions, Work easy: 


material furnished. Save 
34 cost. Also Complete Boats. 
¥. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO, 


YES—!i WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for anges Se list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. veryth guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in & rst letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established in 1866) 


143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL;AND OLD RELIABLE” 
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Send for catalogue and price. 
601 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 




















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SPORTSMAN’S HAND-MADE KNIFE—Bet- 
ter steel, temper, shape, keener, more lasting edge 
than factory made. One 5% inch, other 6% inch 
blade; par excellent for skinning and general use. 
Adds individuality to sportsman’s outfit. Price, 
gon aid, with cheats, $4. Cutlery Mechanic 
+» 1181 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Raised deck cruiser 32x8x214. 
Oak frames, cedar planking copper fastened. Re- 


laco motor. Hull and motor in first-class condi- 
S. P. Alexander, Port 





tion. Matthews built. 
Clinton, Ohio. 

FLY-TYING MATERIAI—Everything for ty- 
ing your own flies. Mole Fly 


Price list free. 
Company, Roosevelt, N. Y. 

FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—Our official 
112-page book “Vacant Government Lands” lets 
and describes every acre in every county in U. 


Tells location, place to apply, how ae 
FREE. 1919 diagrams and tables, new laws, 
lists, etc. Webb Pub- 


Price 25 cents postpaid. 
lishing Co., Dept. 34, St. — , Minn. 
MAKE MONEY. You can tan your own furs 
and skins, hair on or off; also make lined 
rugs with mounted heads, closed or open 
mouth finish. You are certain of success from 
your first attempt. My tan formulas and 
a time and labor-saving methods en- 
able you to do the best of work at very rea- 
sonable cost. Complete formulas and instruc- 
tions only $3.00, postpaid. Duty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
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Together 


A full game bag and the Sportsman’s 
Creed of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association go hand in hand. 
Wherever the latter is lived up to 
the former soon appears. 


If you believe in ‘Sport for Sport’s 
Sake”: if you are a red-blooded 
American Sportsman who wants to 









Field and Stream—February, 1919 
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increase American game: if you want to keep ‘‘game hogs’”’ out of our covers and 
game in them; —sign the Creed and join the 


American Game 
Protective Association 





The seven publications listed below are heartily in 
sympathy with this great national sportsman’s move- 
ment. They are helping us editorially to spread the 
gospel of “‘more game’’ so that it will reach all the 
sportsmen of America. They believe in co-operating 
with us in this work— 


But we need your co-operation. 


You want more game and the way to get it is to join 
our organization so that we can all work together 
toward this end. 


The American Game Protective Association has 


already done admirable work for the increase of water 
fowl. We want to apply the same intensive methods 
to other game problems— but in order to do this we 
must have more members—and we want you. 


So join our organization and by so doing put yourself & 
° ‘ A . 
on record as in favor of “‘more American game’’ 
“ce 
and “ ‘sport for sport’s sake!’’ 


Read this coupon—(it explains itself)—then sign it 
and send it to us with your check. A handsome 
copy of the sportsman’s creed will be sent you by 
return mail as a certificate of membership. 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen: 


Field and Stream 
Michigan Sportsman... .......- 
Nationa! Sportsman _ 





Outer’s Book— Recreation... ........... 
Sportsmen's Review 


Uf ym are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate Segnes cccccccccece 
and wish te renew for one year from the expiration of your 


mubscription, please mention that fact. 





WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


I enclose a check for $.............- to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below 
for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 
Publication 
Draw Regular 
circle around Subscription 
publication Price 
wanted 
Ganetina Gest occcccuccecccaqusucesecesscces 


Outdoor Life manatemame = secnedad cone 


Game Protective | 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners 
Association | and also their feelings. 
$3.50 | 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
on. an 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
. 2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial pur- 
1.75 poses by refusing to purchase trophies. 
Sa, : 8. Study and record the natural history of game species 
- 2.50 in the interests of science. 
3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman, 





RAN coocccccecccsce 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 


I believe that a sportsman should 

1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Price, including 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorites. 


one year’s member- 
ship in American 


























Fourteen 


HESE are the fourteen stand- 
ard brands of loaded shel!s 
and the shell you shoot ts among them. 


Remember—you can always get your favorite 
shell loaded with Infallible or ‘‘E. C.’’ if you 
ask for it and mszs¢ on getting it. You can 
buy any one of the fourteen shells listed at the 
right loaded with one of the 


HERCULES 
Smokeless Shotgun 
>: aaa Oe 


When you swing your gun to your shoulder and pull the trigger— 
it’s the powder that does the work. And it is of the utmost import- 
ance to you that this powder be dependable. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders are a/avays dependable. They 
always burn evenly, give even patterns, high velocity and light recoil. 
The next time that you buy shells, Jook on the top wad for the name 
Infallible or ‘SE. C.” 
fy. HERCULES POWDER CO. te, 
antes a Ie, 
ZL 55 W. 10th Street Les 

a . 

© Wilmington Delaware (2) 
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